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THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 


| Pyne RIPON’S reply to the lively, if rather uncon- 
ventional, attack made upon him by the present 
Secretary for Inp1a may not have been exactly spirited, or 
even exactly cogent; but it must be admitted that it was 
based and framed on very ancient precedent. It is very 
nearly six thousand years, by Archbishop Usuer’s chro- 
nology, since the common ancestor at once of all the 
Rosiysons and of all the CuurcHILLs adopted a pre- 
cisely similar line of apology. Lord Ripon’s Eve is Mr. 
Gtavstone’s Government. The Viceroy, it seems, was for 
holding, not merely Pishin and Quetta, but the passes of the 
Khojak towards Candahar, and he was strongly opposed to 
the abandonment of the railway. This is greatly to his 
credit. But unfortunately, as a matter of fact, no attempt 
was made to hold the passes of the Khojak, and the rail- 
way through the Bolan was deliberately abandoned, if not 
wrecked. This was done in Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, 
and for it Lord Ripon was blamed. But, it seems, it was 
not Lord Ripon’s fault at all, but the fault of his col- 
leagues, or his superiors, or whatever they are to be 
called, at home. This kind of defence, though, as we 
have frankly acktiowledged, a very old one, is not generally 
regarded as extremely successful, and in the present case it 
is extraordinarily weak. For Lord Ripon was expressly 
sent out as the representative of the late Government to 
India. Moreover, discordant as are the views which exist 
as to the proper mode of defending India’s North-Western 
frontier, no one probably, except some rabid member of the 
Peace Society, would deny that to attend to that defence to 
the best of his power according to the plan which seems best 
to him is one of the first duties, if not the very first duty, of 
a Governor-General of India. Lord Ripon has told us what, 
according to his views, the best plan was, and he has told 
us that the home Government would not allow him to carry 
those views into effect. There is one course of conduct on 
Lord Riroy’s part which, things being so, would have been 
perfectly justified, and only one. He should have resigned 
@ position in which his advice was di ed and he was 
not allowed to protect his trust. As regards the minute 
details of finance and of administration Lord Ripon may 
be right and Lord RanpotpH CuuRCHILL wrong, or Lord 
Ranpo.tru CuuRcHILL may be right and Lord Ripon wrong, 
though it is noticeable that in his apology the late Viceroy 
said little or nothing about what have been regarded by 
most of his critics as the most dangerous parts of his 
policy. But such details the general public is very apt to 
neglect, and perhaps it is but ill qualified for not neglect- 
ing them. On the broad and universally intelligible ques- 
tion of the defence of India Lord Ripon has spoken quite 
enough to let any person of ordinary intelligence see what 
manner of custodian of English and Indian interests Eng- 
land and India had in him. 

The actual business of the defence has fortunately fallen 
into stronger hands, both at home and abroad, and rumour, 
which was recently Be she to chances of a settlement 
pro tempore of the Zulfikar difficulty, now speaks more hope- 
fully. Nor is the hope affected by the usual speculations 
which have been founded on the meeting of the Czar and the 
Emperor of Austria, The defenders of the late Ministry are 
at the utmost pains to show that the thunder is their thunder, 
and that the proposition to which Lord Sauissury is sticking 
is the same proposition to which Lord Granvitte stuck. It 
would be an insult to public common sense to take the 


trouble to comment fully on this amiable weakness. Pro- 
vided that the position is made good to the utmost extent 
that Mr. Giapstone’s criminal irresolution left it possible to 
make it good, Englishmen will hardly quarrel over points 
of this kind—if only for the reason that no Englishman 
in possession of his senses can be in the least deceived. Let 
it be believed, if anybody likes, that the stern and martial 
figure of Lord GranviL_E presides in spirit over the ne- 
gotiations, and terrifies the Russians with memories of 
Khiva and Merv and a dozen other places where he suc- 
cessfully resisted their pretensions in days of yore. Ifthe 
present trouble is allayed, that, as things stand, isa gain. It 
is true that the allaying is not certain, and that the reported 
intention of Russia to drag out the negotiations till after 
the English elections, though probably by no means the 
wisest course on her part and in her own interest, is also by 
no means the most improbable. One assertion at least of 
the many that are made on the subject is, it may be hoped, 
true—that the English Government will accept no de- 
limitation of the precincts of the pass till it has been sub- 
mitted to Colonel Ripaway on the spot and approved by 
him. Putting aside all suspicions of designed sharp practice, 
no settlement which is made without the full approval of the 
Afghan and English officers on the spot can have the least 
chance of standing, even for the not very long time for 
which any settlement of the kind is likely to stand. On the 
particular terms of the agreement, the special limitations of 
the exact frontier, there should be no further possibility of 
chicanery. There is, of course, a kind of transaction in 
which leaving points open is necessary and desirable. But 
that kind of transaction is not the kind which is taking 
place between England and Russia. In the circumstances, 
points left open in negotiation will infallibly have the same 
effect as points left open on a line of railway. They will 
bring about a collision, and that in the shortest possible 
time and with the most disastrous consequences, 

That the most that can be done is not to provoke or 
hasten such a collision is, we believe, the fixed opinion of 
the best and most impartial authorities, though they may be 
otherwise content to leave the calculation of the exact times 
and seasons to the guidnuncs who have been watching the 
faces of the Russian staff at Kremsier. It is barely possible 
that, after an actual tussle and beating, Russia might make 
up her mind to rest content with Northern Asia and to 
leave Southern to England. It is quite certain that, as long 
as a series of always stealthy advances always results in 
agreements profitable to herself, she will not come to this 
very desirable state of mind. There is, however, rather 
better hope than there was some time ago that the interval 
will be as well employed on one side as on the other. 
England can play at railroad-making at least as well (she 
ought to be able to play much better) than Russia. e 
transformation of Herat into something like a bulwark 
against the invader seems a little less impossible than it 
did, The time is being well used, from the Indian side, 
in making good the important outworks of Hindustan 
beyond Cashmere. Above all, a considerable change has 
come over the talk even of the Liberal party in Eng- 
land, even of the backward school in India. However 
ineffective Lord Rrron’s defence may be as a defence of 
Riroy, it is valuable as throwing an additional difficulty 
in the way of English Liberals by showing that their own 
chosen Indian Governor, whose wisdom and Indian govern- 
ment they are never tired of extolling, was in favour of 
something which, compared with the policy which Mr. 
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Guapstone’s Government preferred, was a very forward 
policy indeed. Very faint is now the cry for merely watch- 
ing the passes, while the mischievous old folly about the 
line of the Indus is hardly heard at all. It is at least 
nominally admitted by the representative statesmen of both 
parties that the defence of the North-Western frontier is 
one of the chief businesses of the Government of India. 
To be sure, this sounds like saying that it is nominally 
admitted that two and two make four, and, with the happy 
faculty of oblivion which is by no means always deliberate 
or dishonest, not a few of Mr. GLapsTone’s admirers have 
probably persuaded themselves that there never was a time 
when they did not admit it. Asa matter of fact, however, 
up to a very few months, even a very few weeks, ago, 
the constantly held and frequently expressed doctrine of 
a majority of English Liberals was that India had no 
business to look beyond her own frontiers at all; that 
the further back those frontiers were drawn the better ; 
that fears of encroachment from any foreign Power were, if 
not purely chimerical, at any rate things it was better not 
to think about, and that Indian military expenditure ought 
to be confined to the narrowest limits compatible with the 
maintenance of internal order. How great the change is 
no one who reads the utterances of spokesmen of the same 
party can now miss. And if a relapse can be prevented, 
this good which will have come out of the evil of Mr. 
_ Guapstone’s Indian policy will be no small good. 


MR. PARNELL’S PROGRAMME, 


M* PARNELL is a prudent and cautious leader of a 
party, but he sometimes makes a mistake. It would 
be rash to criticize his knowledge of the Irish character ; but 
he has also to consider English feeling and opinion. The 
confidence which he professes in the early success of his 
main enterprise assumes the consent of the majority of the 
House of Commons to the dissolution of the United King- 
dom. To do Mr. Parne tt justice, he never openly threatens 
war, though he has habitually connived at intimidation and 
violence. He can, therefore, only repeal the Union, and 
proceed to the further measure of separation after he has 
persuaded the English and Scotch members to concede Irish 
independence. It is impossible to foresee the action of the 
adventurers and demagogues who are now making extrava- 
gant bids for the support of Radical electors. Some of them 
may perhaps be as ready to dismember their country as they 
are, according to their admirers, willing to disregard inter- 
national interests and rights; but it is scarcely probable 
that English constituencies will knowingly support measures 
for crippling industry and trade. The artisans of the manu- 
facturing towns understand too well the pernicious effects of 
hostile tariffs on abundance of employment and on the rate 
of wages. They will scarcely be prepared to vote for re- 
presentatives who would consent to close the Irish market 
to English productions. The Ifish Nationalists show cha- 
racteristic audacity in their proposals for the exclusion 
of English goods; while they, at the same time, avow their 
intention of controlling in their own interest many English 
elections. It would seem that Mr. Parnett might have 
been better advised in reserving for the present the an- 
nouncement of this part of his policy. It was in a recent 
speech at Arklow that he both explained his design of giving 
Irish producers an artificial monopoly, and unexpectedly 
illustrated his precepts by his personal example. 

The tendency of democratic agitation to promote pecu- 
niary jobs has been fully exemplified in the United States, 
and especially in the city of New York. The power which 
has been acquired by the political agitator soon becomes a 
saleable commodity ; and then the noisy patriot settles 
down into a “boss.” Mr. is perhaps himself un- 
conscious of any indirect intention when he converts to 
a profitable purpose his claim to be the “uncrowned king 
“of Ireland”; but he might have understood that the 
transaction which he recorded in the Arklow speech proves 
at least that the Nationalist members of the Dublin Corpo- 
ration are capable of sacrificing the property of the rate- 
payers for the benefit of a political partisan. It appears 
that Mr. Parne.t lately took a lease of certain quarries at 
Arklow, in the legitimate hope of making a reasonable 
profit. As long as he sold his produce to private pur- 
chasers no one could have a right to criticize the con- 
duct of his business; but the Corporation of Dublin is 
not a private trader. A quantity of paving-stone being 
vequired for the use of the city, certain Welsh quarry- 


owners offered to supply the stone at the price of twenty- 
six shillings for a given quantity. Mr. Parye.t, or his 
agents, then tendered for the supply at twenty-four shil- 
lings, their paving-stone being, according to their own 
statement, of equal quality. Mr. Pare asserts that the 
Welsh quarry-owners then reduced their price to twenty 
shillings ; but the Corporation refused the offer, and bought 
Arklow stone at the price originally demanded. In other 
words, the purchasers, as trustees for the ratepayers, made 
a present of a considerable sum to a dealer who hap- 
pened to be the chief of the faction predominant in the 
municipality. Precisely similar dealings were formerly 
conducted by the Corporation of New York, and perhaps 
they are there not wholly obsolete. Mr. Parnett justifies 
the other party to the bargain by the argument that, if the 
Corporation had accepted the tender at twenty shillings, the 
Welsh quarry-owners would have raised their price again 
on some future occasion. Equally good excuses are always 
forthcoming when public bodies perpetrate jobs. Mr. 
,PARNELL’s own share in the business is in the same 
spirit explained by his anxiety to provide remunerative 
employment for the people of Arklow, as a small in- 
stalment of the prosperity which will result to the Irish 
working class after the attainment of legislative inde- 
pendence. If the Arklow precedent is in that contin- 
| gency generally followed, Irish consumers will have to pay 
twenty per cent. on their purchases for the benefit of actual 
or possible manufacturers. There is no fund outside their 
pockets from which the means can be derived of provid- 
ing industrial employment. Bargains between local public 
bodies and popular agitators will, however frequent, con- 
stitute but a small part of the sacrifice which the Irish 
community is to make for the attainment of commercial 
independence. 

Mr. clients are too ignorant .to appreciate the 
folly of the measures which are recommended to their ap- 
proval. Protection is mischievous enough where, as in 
America, half a continent is left open to unlimited commer- 
cial intercourse. The United States form a little world of 
their own, with wide varieties of climate and production, so 
that the South can find a market for its cotton in New 
England, while Pennsylvania supplies cutlery and hardware 
to the agricultural West. Russia, and even France and 
Germany, possess in a less degree the means of correct- 
ing or mitigating mistaken legislation. Ireland is a small 
country with scarcely any coal, and with political conditions 
which must for a Jong time discourage the influx of capital. 
No part of the world is less fitted for a system of exclusive 
dealing ; but inexhaustible credulity is a fund on which 
agitators can confidently draw. In former times patriotic 
Irishmen justly resented the selfish policy of enforcing on 
the dependent kingdom exclusive dealing with English 
producers ; but then, as now, the Irish people longed to be 
deceived, and their aspirations were and are fulfilled. When 
Pirr in 1785 proposed a large measure of free-trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland, he had only to encounter at 
home the furious opposition of Fox and SHerimpan, whom he 
could have defeated by means of his large majority. The 
emissaries of the Whigs persuaded the Irish political leaders 
to distrust the wise and beneficent policy of the Minister, 
and accordingly the Irish Parliament rejected his “ Pro- 
“ positions,” as the scheme was designated, and voluntarily 
prolonged down to the date of the Union the injurious 
monopoly which had been established for the supposed 
benefit of Great Britain. A century has not diminished 
the proportionate number of Irish dupes; but Mr. Parnet. 
might have remembered that his language would be read 
by the rivals whose competition he proposes to displace. 


His triumphant address to his Parliamentary followers at 
their recent dinner will scarcely facilitate the conclusion of 
the alliance with English revolutionists on which his chance 
of ultimate success must depend. On that occasion, as well 
as at Arklow, Mr. Parnewu held out a protective tariff as 
an inducement to the separatist faction to continue and 
redouble its efforts. His offer to the farmers of the remain- 
ing property of their landlords was at least intelligible, and 
long experience has shown that such vicarious liberality is 
highly popular. The promises made to the labourers were 
studiously vague, because it was impossible to hold out to 
them any hope of sharing the land which is now finally 
divided and permanently appropriated. A labourer might 
formerly hope by favour of his landlord to succeed to a 
cottage holding. Such property is now in more tenacious 
hands, and the tenant’s interest can only be purchased 


at a prohibitive price, Not content with golden promises 
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to both sections of the agriculturist population, Mr. PaRNELi 
also undertakes to provide for the tradesmen in the towns, 
and for an actual or possible industrial population. Eng- 
lish goods, and probably all foreign goods, are to be pro- 
hibited or heavily taxed, with the result of compelling 
the whole community to pay a tribute to the owners 
of mills and factories which are for the most part at pre- 
sent non-existent. The Irish are a docile people, except 
when they are advised for their own good; but the 
English artisan may not be so easily satisfied. Welsh 
quarrymen, though they may eon be inclined to Radi- 
calism, will not deliberately facilitate the exclusion from 
Irish markets of the commodity which they and their 
employers produce, and which Mr. Parnewt sells at an 
advanced price to a party Corporation, in anticipation of 
the action of the Irish Parliament. If a trace of care for 
the welfare of the country survives in the new constitu- 
ency, Mr. Parne.u’s boasts will be confuted by the event, 
although it is too probable that he may sweep the Irish 
elections. His well-founded satisfaction with the Fran- 
chise Bill and the Redistribution Bill furnishes an in- 
structive comment on the wisdom and patriotism of the 
Liberal party. Of the extension of both measures to 
Ireland Mr. Parnewt forms the same opinion which was on 
the eve of the introduction of the Franchise Bill publicly 
expressed by Lord Hartinetoy. Mr. Parne.u now thinks, 
perhaps with reason, that the estimate of the reinforcements 
which he will command has been too modest. Three pro- 
vinces of Ireland will only return two supporters of the 
unity of the kingdom in the persons of the members for the 
University. Mr. Parne.t’s followers now profess to believe 
that they will secure two-thirds of thirty-three seats awarded 
to Ulster. The Liberals and the Conservatives, in the pre- 
sence of the common enemy, are unwilling to renounce or 
to suspend their own miserable feuds. If their factious 
folly results in an increase of Mr. PaRNne.u’s power, and in 
the ultimate success of his agitation, they will regret too 
late the preference of their prejudices to the interests of 
their country and themselves. 


SPAIN AND GERMANY. 


AS Prince Bismarck has given the world good reason for 
believing he does nothing without taking thought, it 
must be supposed that he had made his mind up to face the 
angerof the Spaniards if they were offended at his occupa- 
tion of the Caroline Islands. To judge by appearances, it has 
taken him very much by surprise; but it is well to have 
direct evidence before believing he has been caught napping. 
Meanwhile, however, the fury of the Spaniards -has affected 
Prince Bismarck, and has manifestly startled the rest of the 
world. The amazement felt in many quarters at the spec- 
tacle is itself not a little surprising. Ducatp Datcrrry 


found your Don a person unparalleled in his own conceit, | 
and he has not changed since the seventeenth century. The - 
Spaniard has a lively and even exaggerated notion of his | 


past greatness, and a proportionately keen sense of what is 
due to his dignity. When it is offended, he flies intoa rage 
without stopping to calculate consequences. It cannot be 
denied that Prince Bismarck has deliberately or uncon- 
sciously wounded the very tender self-respect of his late 
friend. Neither is it to be questioned that the Spaniards have 
fair reason to be offended. Whatever the value of Spain’s 
claim to the Carolines may be, there has never been any 
doubt about it in the minds of the Spaniards. They are 
perfectly sure of their rights, and not a whit the less be- 
cause the Carolines have been totally neglected for centuries. 
When a foreign Power proceeds to act as if Spain did not 
exist, or need not be considered, it is no wonder if Spaniards 
are angry. There is much in the recent demonstration 
which is sufficiently ridiculous. The spectacle of mobs 
bellowing in the streets about the honour of Spain, which 
has contrived to reconcile itself to repeated repudiations 
and to flagrant breaches of its word, is not wholly dignified. 
Nor is it otherwise than absurd to hear of certain military 
gentlemen whose histories are tolerably well known writing 
childishly insulting letters to the chiefs of the German 
army. Still there is a solid basis to all this Southern fury 
and rodomontade. The feelings which make the Spaniards 
shake their fists at Germany are, after all, exactly similar 
in kind to those which excited the great patriotic rising 
’ against the brutal aggression of Napro.Eon. It does not follow 
that the demonstration wi!l be followed up with any con- 
siderable amount of wisdom or steadiness ; but the emotions 


prompting it are genuine, and it may have embarrassing 
consequences for the Power which happens to be its object. 
This is not the less the case because the fire has been 
fanned by certain politicians for reasons of an anything but 
patriotic character. The Republicans who see in this ap- 
parent act of aggression on the part of Germany an oppor- 
tunity of damaging and perhaps upsetting the monarchy, 
are working on the real, though somewhat exaggerated, sus- 
ceptibilities of their countrymen. 

The delay on the part of Germany to make any definite 
statement as to its intentions is the best proof that the 
indignant opposition of Spain was somewhat of a surprise. 


the course he means to take. As usual in these cases, the 
exact merits of the question are somewhat obscure. As usual, 
too, the fantastic and unsanctioned code known as inter- 
national law is appealed to on both sides with equal confi- 
dence. If this so-called law were anything but a collection of 
the speculations of learned men, questions of this kind could 
never arise. There ought to be no doubt as to whether Spain 
is or is not sovereign in the Carolines. As a matter of fact, 
this is just the question. The German case is apparently 
based on the theory that sovereignty cannot exist without 
actual possession. ‘To this the Spaniards oppose their long 
claim and their own conviction of theirright, If the dispute 
could be settled by some form of litigation, Germany would 
at least have a fair chance of securinga verdict. The recent 
Congo Conference, of which Spain was a member, accepted 
Prince Bismarck’s view as to the duties of nations towards 
one another in this matter of the occupation of barbarous 
countries. In practice, however, these disputes never are 
settled by any species of litigation, but by the decision of 
the respective States to enforce or yield their claims, and 
in the last resort by the sword. This dispute is not with- 
out precedent, and there is even one which applies to it 
with great aptness. In the last century a very similar 
question arose between England and Spain as to the right 
to occupy the Falkland Islands, which lie off the coast of 
what was then an undoubted Spanish possession, and in 
seas over which Spain still claimed exclusive sovereignty. 
In this case a settlement was produced by England’s ener- 
getic preparations to support her claim by arms. Since 
those days the belief in arbitration has become fashion- 
able, and has enjoyed some credit, as it was found useful 
as a cover for surrender by an English Ministry in a yield- 
ing mood. Prince Bismarck is reported, though not on 
very good authority, to be prepared to refer his dispute to 
an arbitrator. He can do so with some confidence, as the 
sovereignty of Spain in the Carolines does not appear to 
have been ized directly at any period, and has on one 
-occasion been considered at least doubtful. Whether Spain 
would accept this expedient is, however, doubtful. If the 
Ministry of Sefior Canovas CasTILLo either shares the 
popular feeling or is afraid of popular indignation, it can 
hardly afford to do anything which would have the appear- 
/ance of throwing a doubt on Spanish rights. Unless the 
recent demonstration hasallowed national feeling to evaporate 
in mere talk, Sefior Canovas might as well olfer to discuss 
| the sovereignty of Porto Rico. On the other hand, Prince 
| Bismarck can hardly withdraw at the dictation of Spain. 
Until it is known, therefore, that some means of arriving at 
a friendly arrangement have been agreed upon, there is 
| always danger of a serious quarrel. Happily, it takes two 
to make a quarrel, and Prince Bismarck has every motive 
for avoiding one, while Seior Canovas can have no wish to 
fix one on Germany. If the parties use a little good-will, 
the ingenuity of the Prince will, no doubt, be found 
adequate to finding some decent way of settling an unlucky 
international dispute. 


| The Prince does seem for the moment to be hesitating as to 


THE POLITICS OF THE POCKET. 


it is perhaps not desirable to prolong the controversy 
on political lying. The apologists of immorality have 
already gained an advantage when they succeed in raising a 
discussion. The Decalogue loses some of its authority when 
its plain words become a subject of dispute. Nihilists and 
Fenians deal with murder much as clerical sophists recom- 
mend falsehood by suggesting exceptional cases on the border 
between right and wrong, and especially by comparing 
figurative offences with distinct violations of the moral law. 
A promise-breaker, an assertor of that which he knows to 
be false, has, in the opinion of all mankind expressed in the 


common use of words, tolda “lie.” It is a quibble anda 
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fiction to say that a vote given to the wrong candidate is a 
lie, even when it may be a breach of some duty. In many 
instances a vote given through passion, cupidity, or pre- 
judice would be more culpable, though it might be con- 
sistent with the elector’s party preference. The Nihilist 
argues that the maintenance of Russian absolutism is worse 
than murder ; and M: Rocuerort defends on similar grounds 
a proposal for the assassination of an Ambassador accredited 
to his Government. The guilt of a lie consists in the breach 
of the confidence reposed by the hearer in the good faith of 
the speaker. The elector who gives a vote to gratify his 
landlord or his creditor has not committed this particular 
crime, and the chances are at least equal that he will have 
supported the more eligible candidate. During the im- 
pending election intimidation from above will seldom be at- 
tempted. No landlord will threaten a tenant who thinks 
that he has already conferred on him a favour by not 
giving notice to quit. For one voter who yields to private 
compulsion a hundred will vote against their conscience to 
please the mob or for the sake of believing that they are on 
the popular side. 

It is not surprising that deliberate encouragement of false- 
hood should be associated with general laxity or perversity 
of ethical doctrine. A Mr. Tuckwett, one of the clerical 
agitators who have joined in the Radical protest against 
veracity, is still more earnest in exhorting labourers and 
artisans to use their electoral power for the exclusive 
advantages of their class. Some neighbouring Caucuses are 
so much impressed with the value of Mr. TuckweELt’s 
support of their cause that they have reprinted his pamphlet 
for cheap or gratuitous circulation. It may be admitted 
that he possesses sufficient literary skill to do an appreciable 
amount of mischief. The prospect of obtaining material 
advantage by the abuse of political privilege is naturally 
attractive, and it is perhaps superfluous to weaken the 
scruples which might cause the poorer electors to hesitate 
before they interfered with the property of their neighbours. 
Mr. Tuckwe.t, after the usual fashion of demagogues, 
assumes that the unequal distribution of wealth is the 
result of unjust laws, and that a Parliament elected by 
household suffrage can, if it will, remove the hardships of 
the poor. He accordingly insists on the return of members 
who will, by means which he is careful not to define, 
effect certain results which will seem to his clients desirable. 
As he truly tells them, the new franchise will confer on 
them enormous power, and they may “ create a Parliament 
“ which shall be pledged above and before all things to 
“attend to and obey their bidding.” With the usual 
leaning of political ecclesiastics to the familiar introduction 
of sacred names, Mr. Tuckwett asks what a labourer would 
say “if Gop were to come to you to-night” and to bid him 
to choose what he would have. “I think you would say 
“to Him ..I think myself lucky if my wages through 
“ the year come to 14s. weekly. I should like my income 
“to be not less than 20s. weekly throughout the year.” 
He would also wish that his hours of work should be limited 
to eight, and that he should become the owner of the house 
and garden which he occupies. “Enough to eat, a little 
“leisure for improvement, a house you can look upon as 
“your own. Gop would not, I imagine, think that very 
“ unreasonable.” 

Severe critics might perhaps object to the language 
which has been quoted on the ground of bad taste, and even 
of profanity. For the present it maybe more useful to 
notice the rous fallacy which is involved in the illus- 
tration. Mr. Tuckwe.t had already proposed that Parlia- 
ment should be pledged to obey the instructions of the 
working-class electors; he now insinuates, through the 
audacious illustration which he has furnished, that, though a 
mere instrument of the majority, in all other respects Par- 
liament will be omnipotent. The demand for a large addi- 
tion to the rate of wages, fora diminution of the hours of 
work, and for the transfer of the ownership of houses and 
gardens, is to be addressed, not to a superior Power, but to 
a submissive assembly of delegates, which can at once grant 
the desired boons. A new Statute of Labourers is to be 
enacted, though similar legislation in the interest of em- 
ployers proved abortive five centuries ago; and though 
an educated politician must be well aware that no Act 
of Parliament could either add a shilling to the rate of wages 
or compel farmers and others to pay for eight hours the 
price of a longer spell of labour. It would certainly be pos- 
sible to take cottages from the present owners and to hand 
them over to occupiers ; but, if compensation were granted 


to the expropriated landlords, the new freeholders would | 


‘of cultivation. 


scarcely be the gainers, and mere confiscation is not plainly 
— An ignorant, unscrupulous, and servile Legis- 

ture might enact that every agricultural labourer should 
be paid a pound a week; but it is difficult to understand 
how a farmer could be compelled to hire him. In the 
present condition of agriculture a rise of forty per cent. in 
the rate of wages would throw a large quantity of land out. 
Migration into the towns has hitherto kept 
up to a certain extent the value of agricultural labour ; 
but, whatever may be the character of the new Parliament, 
wages are more likely to fall than to rise. 


The poor elector, who, in deference to his spiritual and 
political guide, or on the faith of his lavish offers, has 
already practised falsehood or deceit, will on the first 
attempt to realize his expectations of gain encounter severe 
disappointment. He will have returned a pliable syco- 
phant to the House of Commons, but he will not find that 
his wages are raised ; and, if a docile Parliament passes an 
Eight Hours Bill, his earnings will be proportionally re- 
duced. In the first instance he will perhaps turn with just 
indignation on the advisers who have misled him; but 
they will not have exhausted their resources. According 
to a theory often propounded by agrarian demagogues, the 
farmer pays insufficient wages only because he bears in turn 
the burden of the rent. If Parliament proceeds to reduce, 
as in Ireland, the amount paid by the tenant to the land- 
lord, the hope of increased wages or of reduced hours of 
work will be again disappointed. The farmer will assuredly 
not make a free gift to the labourer of any bonus which 
he may receive through the unjust liberality of legislators. 
It must be remembered that farm-labourers, though they 
will form a considerable part of the future constituency, are 
neither the whole nor even a majority. Industrial workmen 
will have an equal right to an increase of wages by Act of 
Parliament, and, if they are foolish enough to deem the 
operation possible, they will share the disappointment of 
their rural fellows. It is, as experience has shown, not im- 
possible to ruin or displace a great industry ; but legislative 
interference can neither increase the profits of business nor 
even affect the distribution between capital and labour. A 
few years ago the wages of agricultural labourers were in 
some parts of England as large as those which are now de- 
manded by their self-appointed champion; but even in 
Lincolnshire and in Northumberland they have, through 
natural causes, subsided to a lower level. 

Mr. TuckwELt intimates, with laudable candour, that his 
present demands are fragmentary and provisional. “ Your 
“ grandchildren will be astonished at your moderation in 
“ not asking more. We will ask more later on.” After- 
wards he adds :—“ Get this broad fact clearly into your 
“ minds, that for many years to come your only politics are 
“‘ to obtain competence, leisure, and independence. When 
“ you have got them, when you have ceased to be slaves 
“and have become free men, it will be time to take an 
“ interest in foreign politics and to examine the righteous- 
“ ness of England’s proceedings in India and in Egypt ; but 
“ get your own freedom first.” 1f neglect of foreign politics 
or of international rights and duties would really promote 
the attainment of universal competence, leisure, and inde- 
pendence, it would be unreasonable to expect that any other 
consideration should prevail over the claim of material 
advantage; but a Parliament exclusively devoted to the 
hopeless task of turning fourteen shillings into a pound 
would deprive the country of the means of providing the 
wealth which is afterwards to be distributed. It is strange 
that the zealous devotees of popular suffrage should continu- 
ally assume, and even boast, that the enfranchised multitude 
will neglect all Imperial duties. The fundamental objection to. 
such teaching as that of Mr. TucKWELL is that it tends directly 
to revolution and anarchy. Cheap philanthropy indulged 
itself in precisely similar lucubrations on the eve of the 
French Revolution. Now, as then, exaggerated representa- 
tions of the benefits to be obtained by legislation resulted 
first in disappointment, then in plunder and in bloodshed. 
In the highly artificial condition of English trade and 
industry, the destruction of order and credit would cause 
intolerable and universal suffering. If the agitators would 
specify the measures by which their promises are to be 
carried out it would perhaps not be difficult to expose the 
hollowness of their schemes. Vague announcements that 
poverty is to be abolished are as dangerous as they are un- 
true, 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


HE ancient city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine is famous in 

history for a notable arrest. Major Harpine, Mr. 
R. G. Grover, Mr. Ropert T. Wrace, and Mr. Wii.1aM 
have only shared the fate of Francois Arovst, 
better known as Vourarre. On the 31st of May, 1753, 
‘VoxtarrE was placed in confinement at Frankfort by one 
Freya, acting under the orders of Freperick the Great. 
On Friday, the 21st of August, 1885, the party above de- 
scribed were seized by the local police, at whose instiga- 
tion does not yet appear. They were not kept in durance 
vile as long as VOLTAIRE, whose imprisonment lasted 
till July, whereas theirs ended the same night. But 


then they were put in much more disagreeable places than 


VotrarreE, and nothing was said to them about parole. A 


more plaintive tale has seldom been unfolded even in the | 
hospitable columns of the Z'imes at this trying season of the , 
year, when even M. pE Biowirz shows signs of exbaustion, — 


and all his readers have long since succumbed. Here are 


the conversation of the quietest description. But the 
hearts of the wise men of Frankfort were not softened. 
Mr. WIMBLE was summoned by a waiter into the entrance- 
hall, and went out with the light heart, which moraf- 
ists tell us is inseparable from a good conscience. Asked 
for his card, Mr. Wimete, after some demur, produced 
it. But the police apparently thought that a natural 
taste for perjury had, as with Mr. Winkue of glorious 
memory, induced their victim to falsify his name. Injury 
succeeded rapidly to insult. After insinuating that Mr. 
Wrstr had purloined some one else’s card, the police pro- 
ceeded to identify him from somebody else’s photograph. 
“ Photograph shown to Mr. Wimstz and marked A,” te 
adopt a style familiar to Mr. Wrace. “ Why,” said 
Mr. Wiwsiz, “that man is sixty, and I am thirty-seven.” 
This, it may be observed, in fairness to the police, whe 
certainly stand in need of every allowance that can be made 
for them, was scarcely a conclusive argument. The age of 
a man does not, like the age of a young horse, prove itself 
even to experts by the incontestable evidence of his teeth. 


four English gentlemen of the highest respectability, one | Time writes no wrinkles on some men of sixty, and puckers 
of them accompanied by his daughter, haled off to prison | the foreheads of others more than twenty years their juniors. 


for nothing at all, seized and searched and locked up asa 


That, however, is a detail. The police, being entirely and 


little holiday entertainment for the Frankfort police. No | hopelessly wrong from the beginning, were of course very 


better reason has, at least, been suggested for an outrage 
upon the comity of nations almost incredible in its bar- 
barous simplicity, except a vague rumour that they were 
suspected of robbing a bank at Hamburg. Mr. Matrnew 
ARNOLD sarcastically describes the teaching of modern 
languages as fitting a lad to fight the battle of life with 
the German waiter. English visitors to Frankfort, unless 
—as Sir BoyLe Rocue would have said—they stop at home, 
had better learn without delay how to tackle a German 
detective, though we must confess that we do not at present 
feel ourselves able to supply any hints. Innocence, respect- 
ability, gregariousness, visiting-cards, and a habit of fre. 
quenting the best cafés, are of no avail. Who, then, shall 
escape? The minions of arbitrary power who guard the 
city of Frankfort spare neither age nor sex, and knock, 
like an even less welcome visitor, at the most fashionable 
as well as the meanest doors. If there is a respectable 
place for an Englishman to be at in the month of August, 
that place is Homburg. Homburg in late summer and 
early autumn is given up to the free-born Briton. If the 
House of Commons were suddenly summoned to meet 
there, a quorum could probably be made. We know on 
Mr. Wrace’s authority that at least three members of the 
Government are there now. The town is practically an- 
nexed, and may perhaps be considered as a set-off for the 
cannibal islands off the coast of New Guinea. The institu. 
tions of the Fatherland give place to English customs. 
Lawn-tennis is everywhere. Bottled beer and early dinners 
are nowhere. 

These things being so, one can hardly imagine a more un- 
impeachable expedition for four Englishmen to make this 
month than to take a comfortable, not too early, train from 
Homburg to Frankfort. What more natural than to inspect 
the shops and houses in the old town? or what more plea- 
santly human than to remember afterwards that 
creature Moselle? Opposite the Frankfurter Hof is an 
excellent café, where this and other comforts may be pro- 
cured, Frankfort is not exactly the Ultima Thule of 
civilization. It is generally thought to compare not un- 
favourably for law and order with San Francisco, nor 
are revolvers and bowie-knives prescribed by Murray or 
BaEDEKER as necessary implements of travel therein. An 
officer in the army, a member of the Civil Service. a soli- 
citor, and an architect might not unreasonably think them- 
selves safe in a Frankfort café. Alas! how many perils do 
environ the man who meddles with cold iron in the shape 
of a table-knife or puts the cup of harmless pleasure to 
his lips in the city of Frankfort! For Frankfort is cursed 
with an imaginative police, and the German imagination is 
a terrible thing when roused, though it takes a good deal 
to rouse it. The internal consciousness of Frankfort’s civic 
defenders saw in this British luncheon-party a conclave 
of dangerous conspirators. Why did they dally so long 
over their fish and their Moselle? Why did they not pour 
libations to Bismarck? Why spoke they in a foreign 
tongue? ‘The detective fever seized upon Frankfort official- 
dom. They saw Socia'ism, Nihilism, Bank robberies, 
we know not what. They smelt dynamite, or perhaps 
Hellhoffite, if that be the correct name of the new Rus- 
sian explosive, may whose inventor perish! We have it 
from Mr, Wrace that the wine was of the mildest and 


obstinate. There was no doubt, they said, about Mr. 
Wi ste being the man they wanted. There seems to have 


been equally little doubt in their minds about all Mr. 


Wimstr’s companions being other people whom they wanted ; 
for they were all comprehended, as if they had been, in an- 
other than the tourist's sense, vagrom men. 


Major Harpinc appears to have fared even worse than 
Mr. Wimesie, and Mr. Wrace even worse than Major 
Harpinc. Mr. Wrace declares that his sufferings cannot 
be described in a respectable journal, though that need 
not, in the present state of the English newspaper press, 
serve as any bar to publication. Major Harpine, like 
Mr. Wisse, gave the police his card, and he also must 
have been supposed to have provided himself with a false 
one. Major Haxpine, like a prejudiced Englishman, ex- 
pected to be told for whom he was taken, and what was the 
charge against him. The insular idea that a man should 
be informed of what he is accused is treated with lofty 
disdain in the great united German Empire. “ You will 
“ see,” and “ You shall know,” are good enough answers 
for impertinent Britons who object to being treated, on 
no evidence, like common thieves. Of course the captives 
asked to see the English Consul, whom they happened 
to know. This request was met with silent contempt. 
Happily, however, for the travellers, Mr. WIMBLE saw on 
his way to prison a truly welcome sight. As when a pedes- 
trian who has lost his bearings, tired and thirsty, beholds 
in the distance a dangling signboard, and thereupon visions 
of a foaming tankard float before him, and he curses Sir 
Witrrip Lawson, but there is deep joy in his heart, so did 
Mr. WIMBLE rejoice when he saw the form of Mr. WiLLIAw 
FRESHFIELD, of the well known firm of solicitors. Vta 
prima salutis, qua minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe 
A solicitor, if we may say so with all respect for the pro- 
fession, is not exactly the form in which the Goddess of 
Hope would be pictorially represented by the most imagi- 
native painter. Mr. FresHrietp, however, came down like 
the god from the machine. “ Faites venir le Hig Cherif,” 
telegraphed Mlle. Saran Bernuarpt when she wished te 
be married. Mr. FresHrieLp promptly went for the Vice- 
Consul, and by eleven o'clock at night the whole party were 
released. Meanwhile the active and intelligent officers who 
effected the arrest had been over to Homburg, and leisurely 
examined the portmanteaus of their unfortunate victims. 
This done, the magnificent creatures were heard to say, just 
as if they were ordinary mortals, that they ‘had made a 
“ mistake.” They certainly had. If obstinate stupidity and 
discourtesy constitute error, those functionaries had indeed 


The British Lion is roused. Prince Bismarck had better 
beware. A Spanish alliance may yet be formed. Mr. 
Wraca, a Conservative agent, was indistinctly told that 
he is a Socialist. It is not likely that the Frankfort 

lice have studied the Housing of the Working Classes 

ill in its original shape, and come to the conclusion that 
all English Conservatives are Socialists. Besides, if one 
gets into that line of argument, Prince Bismarck is him- 
self the great Socialist, and ought to be forthwith put 
under lock and key. The Prince, as Mr. TENNIEL's 
charming cartoon reminds us, ought to have sonie sym- 
pathy with tourists. He is gradually picking up the un- 
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considered trifles of the world. AvTotycus-BisMARCcK 
Mr. CartyLe might call him, if only the fates had per- 
mitted Mr. Cartyte to witness this latest phase of the 
German OnANCELLOR’s career. But, while Spain refuses to 
be comforted for her Carolines, and Elsass-Lothringen is 
Gorman, let not Prince Bismarck suppose that the cafés of 
Frankfort are to be ransacked for English tourists with 
impunity. Yet, “after all,” they were let out the same 
night, and perhaps Mr. FresHrie£.p has averted a war. 


EGYPTIAN MEDALS. 


HE distribution of honours and rewards for the Soudan 
campaign and some comments which have been made 
on this distribution are subjects of very considerable im- 
portance, though they are not in all respects easy or pleasant 
to handle. The offence of looking into the mouth of a gift- 
horse is perhaps only less bad on the part of the receiver 
than on the part of the giver, and every Englishman who 
was not actually engaged in the Soudan operations is here 
to a certain extent the giver. But the circumstances of the 
distribution itself, with its accompanying republication of 
Lord Wotsetey’s laudatory comments on the work of the 
expedition generally, and still more the singular controversy 
which has been kept up in the 7Z'imes, and the opinions ex- 
pressed in that journal, seem to make some comment neces- 
sary. There may be the less difficulty in making it here 
that nowhere has the exemplary conduct of the two Soudan 
expeditions as fighting forces been more cheerfully recog- 
nized, while nowhere, also, has there been less attempt made 
to disguise the simple fact—irremovable by all efforts of 
Lord Wotsetey, and of the Zimes, and of “ Justitia,” and 
of anybody else—that failure does not spell success, that 
failure spells failure, and nothing else. Any one who did 
not do justice to Abu Klea and to the recovery by sheer 
fighting from the surprise at McNEILL’s zariba would be 
unworthy to discuss the subject at all. For any one who 
denies that Lord Wotsetxry’s plan failed, and that Sir 
GeraLpD GRAHAM never pursued to any intelligible end any 
intelligible plan whatever, the discussion is quite useless. 
Such a man will find better scope for his peculiar talents 
and tastes in earth-flattening and circle-squaring. For earth- 
flattening and circle-squaring, indeed, the logic of one of the 
disputants in the Zimes’ quarrel, “ Justitia,” is singularly 
well fitted. For, in pleading the right of the late expedition 
to a medal, he instances the case of the Ashantee affair. 
“ Justitia ” could hardly have made a more unlucky selec- 
tion. Both expeditions, it is quite true, were sent out to 
get to certain places. The Coomassie expedition did get to 
-Coomassie; the Khartoum expedition did not get to 
Khartoum. 

The ground, however, taken by those who grumble at 
the non-issue of a special Soudan medal, and by the Times 
in support of them, is that, no doubt, the expedition 
failed, but that it failed not from its own fault. If it 
had not been for Mr. Guapstone, the medal would have 
been amply earned. Therefore the medal ought to be be- 
stowed. It is not, on the whole, likely that we shall be 
suspected of minimizing the share which Mr. GuapsTonE 
had in preventing the success of the Soudan expedition. 
But when it is argued that “the soldiers are to be de- 
“ prived of a reward which they so signally earned for 
“no better reason than that those who controlled the 
“ operations committed the error of commencing them too 
“late,” we may join with the most devoted of Mr. 
Guapstonr’s admirers in wondering what kind of a brain 
the human being must have who could frame and write 
down such an argument. We shall next hear of the in- 
justice of depriving a racehorse of the stakes because his 
trainer did not get him into condition early enough, or the 
injustice of not allowing a boat club to take a plate at 
Henley because its secretary or president did not make the 
entry soon enough. Prizes of all kinds are given for win- 
ning, not for deserving to win, but being prevented by cir- 
cumstances not under the competitor’s control. Moreover, 
as the “ General Officer” who very sensibly wrote pointed 
out, war medals are given on certain perfectly definite and 
well-known conditions, They are given for taking part in a 
victory, or victorious campaign, of a certain suflicient scope, 
bulk, and importance. e campaign of 1882, though no 
doubt less actual heroism by far was shown in the whole 
of it than on the single days of Abu Klea or the surprise 
at the zariba, answered these conditions; the Soudan ex- 
pedition did not. It was distinctly what the “ General 


Officer” called it, a disaster—a disaster more glorious in 
some of its details than any such success as that of the cam- 
paign of Tel-el-Kebir, but still a disaster. Englishmen have, 
whether on this particular occasion or not it is unnecessary 
to say, but certainly more than once before, fallen into the 
error of making decorations of this kind too cheap and 
common. We have given medals, as it was once crudely 
and invidiously put, “ to the Englishman who fought and 
“the Belgian who ran.” We have gone a step further, and 
having given medals to the Englishman who fought, have 
proceeded to give them to the Englishman who doubtless 
would have fought if he had been on the spot, but who 
was not. We have acted as if the British soldier generally 
suffered from the same malady as CorNEILLE, who, according 
to the delicate distinction of one of his French biographers, 
“ was not jealous, but felt like a child who requires to be 
“ reassured by caresses against the effects of a caress given to 
“ his brother.” But atleast we may avoid, and it is to be hoped 
shall avoid, the error of bestowing on two expeditions, one of 
which heroically failed, and the other of which heroically 
fought for no object that any one has ever yet discovered 
sufficiently to know whether it failed or not, a particular 
form of decoration associated with success. There is no 
objection, except one of the smallest pedantry, to a clasp on 
the medal of 1882, The operations were a corollary and 
consequence of that campaign, and the exploits at particular 
points fully deserved such recognition. But the issue 
of a separate medal for this last campaign, as a whole and 
by itself, would be tantamount to an assertion that the 
campaign was a success; and all men who know and 
respect the truth are aware that it was a failure. 

There is the additional reason for not regarding the events 
of the last year as a separate (much less as a successful) 
series of operations, that it would be a most egregious 
instance of tempting fortune. With the present news from 
the Soudan it is less likely than ever that warlike operations 
in connexion with that place are as a tale that is told. There 
may be nothing to do for the present. Mr. GLapstone and 
his colleagues took pretty good care of that before they went 
out. The luckless plant of the Souakim-Berber railway 
may for a time settle down at Woolwich, or box the compass 
like the Flying Dutchman, before it gets a chance of making 
train-miles between its termini. But the surrender of 
Kassala, even on favourable terms, is not likely to lead to 
Arab quiescence in the neighbourhood of Souakim. The 
news from Berber and Dongola is almost wholly sanguinary 
and warlike, and, little as is certainly known of what is 
going on further up the Nile, none of the rumours look in 
the least like peace. Unless we adopt the policy of com- 
plete and abject scuttle, other Soudan expeditions are, to 
say theleast, on the cards. It will be quite time enough 
when the disgrace of Khartoum is wiped away to talk about 
a Soudan medal. Half our troubles in Egypt have come 
from the thoughtless or obstinate optimism with which, 
three years ago, we determined that it was all over but 
shouting, and shouted accordingly, emphasizing the fact 
with medals and military promenades up Piccadilly, and 
all the rest of it. If a fraction of the troops who pro- 
menaded in Piccadilly had been sent up the Nile to make 
English rule feared on the Upper river as it was on the 
Lower ; if haif the cost of the decorations and the pro- 
menade, and the journeying backwards and forwards that 
that promenade involved, had been laid out in strengthen- 
ing Berber and Dongola and Khartoum, and in keeping 
open the Souakim route while yet the tribes had not made 
a formidable coalition, all the loss, expense, and disaster 
of the last year or two would have been saved. But 
then, at any rate, we had an undoubted success, if no very 
glorious one, to commemorate; now we have only losses 
partly redeemed by bravery and conduct. In this latter 
case the tribute paid the other day by Parliament is 
thoroughly in place, as it would be even if more serious re- 
verses—which Heaven avert !—had befallen us than the loss 
of Gorpon, the failure of the relief expedition, and the sur- 
prise at the zariba. Thanks by all means, and credit where 
credit is due; but not medals for failure. 


M. FERRY AND HIS ELECTORS, 


L..,., few days sees an addition made to the already 
long list of political manifestoes now being issued in 

France. Since the chiefs of the half-dozen or so different 
sections of the Opportunist party met and failed to draw up 
a programme on which more than two of them could agree, 
er politicians have adopted the simpler course of speaking 
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each for himself. The result is a collection of documents of, 


the most confusing multiplicity. Fortunately, a large pro- 
portion belong to the class of curiosities, and need not take 
up any considerable share of anybody’s time. It is so easy, 
as French politics are at present organized, if mere confusion 
can be called organization, to forma party. Any twenty 
persons who feel so inclined can make an association and 
baptize themselves with as many names as they care to take. 
When that is done, the publication of a manifesto follows as 
a matter of course. To say that some of these are very 
curious documents would perhaps be a misuse of words. 
There is, after all, nothing very curious in the fact that in a 
country where everybody has been engaged for so long in 
trying to destroy something, little knots of ignorant men 
should take it for granted that destruction is the first duty 
of a good politician. If anybody wishes to realize how tightly 
the town population of France at any rate has grasped this 
great principle, he may do it by reading the extensive 
collection of manifestoes published by the Radicals who are 
Radicals pure and simple, or Radicals plus the adjectives 
democratic, socialistic, collectivist, anarchical, atheistic, 
federal, &c., arranged in various combinations. The Royal- 
ists, of whom there are some four kinds, and the Bona- 
partists who are divided into rival churches are more 
serious—in the French sense of serious—than these other 
more eccentric politicians. Every section of them contains 
men of parts and knowledge, but they are as hopelessly 
divided and nearly as unpractical as the Radicals. In the 
approaching general election the real fight seems likely to 
be between the Radicals who follow M. Cifémenceau and 
the other body of more doubtful title which may follow 
M. Ferry. The views of both of these leaders are fairly 
well known. M. Ciimenceav has expounded his with many 
words at Bordeaux. It was not found easy to discover 
among all the rhetoric of his speeches exactly what it is he 
aims at doing ; but in a general way it is understood that he 
aims at changing—in other words destroying—a very great 
deal, and very quickly. In answer to this, M. Ferry 
advanced a rival plan, according to which changes were to 
be made as little as possible, but to be made nevertheless. 
After a reasonable interval he has come forward to give his 
ideas as to what ought to be taken and what left. 


M. Ferry’s address to his electors in the Vosges is an 
important document for other reasons than because it con- 
tains a more or less coherent political plan. It is not only 
in France that a public man’s words are important because 
he says them rather than for any merit of their own; but 
the quality of the speaker makes the value of the words 
more particularly there than elsewhere. Now M. Ferry 
has shown during the last two months that he is a very im- 
portant man indeed. He has done what no other French 
politician has succeeded in doing in our time. He has sur- 
vived a complete defeat, and after a short interval of obscurity 
has again come forward as acandidate for office with a very 
considerable chance of success. Whatever may be thought 
of his wisdom, he has shown undoubted courage and tena- 
city. On this ground alone his programme would have a 
considerable chance of being widely accepted, and is there- 
fore well worth looking at. M. Ferry has divided his 
prospectus into six divisions, as becomes a statesman speak- 
ing to people who are nothing, as all the world knows, if 
not logical and orderly. It is a little surprising that, after 
arranging and numbering his proposals so neatly, he did 
not go further, and. group them according to subject and 
tendency. The process would have been very easy, and 
it is a simple thing enough to supply the defect. M. Ferry’s 
address may be divided into three sections. There is an 
Administrative, a Conservative, and a Radical part, each 
carefully designed to attract a different section of voters. 
Clause 1 deals with the necessity of passing the Colcnial 
Army and Recruiting Bills. By this last is probably meant 
the Bill for imposing compulsory military service for three 
years on all Frenchmen. In Clause 6 M. Ferry, with 
parental affection, asks for the organization of the Colonies 
he has gained for his country. So much for the Adminis- 
trative part. Clauses 2 and 3 are Conservative. In them 
M. Ferry shows how he differs from M. Ciémenceau by 
announcing his intention to support the Concordat and to 
oppose all theories of communal self-government. Clauses 4 
and 5 are the Radical parts of the address, and therefore 
not the least important, for they show what are the weapons 
with which M. Ferry proposes to fight M. Ciémenczav. 
The substance of these clauses is familiar to Englishmen in 
these days, and will be more so before Christmas comes 
again, They contain what may be called the gist of the 


whole political creed of Messrs. Cnampertatn, Jesse 
and Broapuurst put very briefly. M. Ferry 
asks, in the first place, for the imposition of an Income-tax, 
to be levied for the purpose of lightening the burden on 
the taxpayers, and then, in a more general way, for sup- 
plementary legislation to improve the condition of the 
working classes and develop agriculture. These are our 
new friends the graduated Income-tax and the Land Laws, 
which are to give us a body of peasant proprietors in spite 
of rain and the money market. In England this is still 
considered a somewhat Radical programme, but in France it 
can be brought forward by a politician who has some claim 
to be considered Conservative. The appearance in a French 
political address of proposals to improve the condition of the 
working classes.and develop agriculture should have a lively 
interest for the English politicians already named. If 
M. Ferry is to be believed, their panacea has not proved 
much of a success in his country. France enjoys and has 
enjoyed for long the happiness of possessing a large body 
of peasant proprietors. Now Mr. Mitt has shown, and 
Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN, JESSE CoLLInGs, JoserpH ArcH, and 
Broapuurst do daily assert, that a peasant proprietary is 
the basis of true national prosperity and the best machinery 
for securing good agriculture. Yet we find France in need 
of supplementary legislation for the working classes and 
for the development of agriculture. What form this legis. 
lation is to take is not clearly indicated in M. Ferry’s 
address. In all probability the phrase is another way of 
promising protective duties on foreign corn and cattle. 
How they are to be reconciled with the interests of the 
town population he does not say, nor would he find it easy 
to explain. 

This address has the merit, such as it is, of being 
thoroughly Opportunist. An Opportunist is a person who 
endeavours to conduct government by promising direet 
contraries, and by trying to reconcile parties which differ on 
fundamentals. Although M. Ferry has kept himself clear 
of the futile intrigues carried on in Paris by M. Sputter 
and others, this electoral address of his is not intelligible 
unless it is another attempt in their manner to reconcile 
direct contraries. If M. CLémENcEAv is to be beaten, M. Ferry 
seems to think it can only be by depriving him of part of his 
following by making them the same sort of offer, and then 
by adding to these interested converts from Radicalism as 
many Conservatives as can be got to vote for the least 
destructive of Radicals. Those who would in any other 
country constitute the Conservative classes will give no 
support to M. Ferry. They are, with few exceptions, bound 
to the support of parties which can only obtain power by 
the destruction of the existing form of government, and 
which must think the upsetting of the Republic the first 
thing to be done. From them neither M. Ferry nor any 
Republican leader can hope for support. They would rather 
stand by and see all they most value destroyed than help 
the politicians of the Republic. But among the mass of 
Frenchmen who have accepted the present Government there 
are many who look on absolute Radicalism with fear. For 
them M. Ferry is careful to provide a necessary minimum of 
Conservatism in the shape of a promise not to attack the 
Concordat or break up the,strongly centralized administra- 
tion of which many Frenchmen complain, but of which they 
are all at bottom very proud. It would be so exceedingly hard 
for French ‘Republicans who are not exactly Radicals to find 
any statesman so likely to lead them safely in the new 
juste milieu as M. Ferry, that this class of voters may be 
inclined to overlook those clauses of his programme which 
bind him to attack property and launch into more or less 
Socialistic legislation. These clauses are none the less the 
most important in the address. By them M. Ferry com- 
mits himself to accepting many of the most dangerous of 
the ideas of M. CLémenceav, and there are many sections of 
the curiously composite Opportunist party which will force 
his hand. Before the last election he opposed GamBerra’s 
plan of a Revision when addressing his constituents in the 
Vosges. The Revision was, however, a pet notion of the 
more advanced Republicans, and it was finally carried out 
by M. Ferry’s own Ministry. All the probabilities are in 
favour of a belief that he will show no greater strength of 
will in the future. When next he isin power, if ever he 
is, the pressure which compelled him to undertake the 
Revision of the Constitution before may compel him, not 
only to carry out the Radical parts of his programme he 
never contemplated, but to tamper with even what little he 
does still think it necessary to retain of the old institutions 
of France, 
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THE NEW WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY. 


8 it defiance, or defence, or surrender? Such must be 
the first question on the part of the visitor, parcus et 
infrequens, who may be lured into dropping into that 
dreariest of all London sights—the models of the new 
War Office and Admiralty on view for this deadest of 
months in a desolate room in Spring Gardens. Even with 
all that has happened since, our readers have probably still 
some hazy glimmerings of a competition strangely unsatis- 
factory because the ordinary test of the display of the un- 
successful designs was withheld from a public which had 
never before met with such a churlish refusal. The names 
of the winners, before equally unknown to the million and 
to the cognoscenti, may at least have survived in the 
memory; while there are more concrete recollections of 
what the design, when revealed, really proved to be, with 
its unintelligent bulk, its insipid burden of ornamentation, 
partly commonplace and partly eccentric, without being 
striking, and its total absence of any of the higher instincts 
of composition. The question came before the House of 
Commons when in its usual condition of the first Thursday 
after the Easter recess, and of course with an empty House, 
much‘ overweighted by the Treasury bench; but still, the 
eT was not much to boast of, and the debate still 


Such was the inheritance which came to the present 
Government ; and, although it seems to be becoming with 
increasing rigour the first duty of every new Government 
to father its predecessor’s ugly orphans, yet, we presume, 
there may be a limit somewhere to that which otherwise 
will sink into a superstition. No Russian susceptibilities, 
with indefinite risks of universal conflagration, are involved 
in a change in the face of the War Office, supposing the 
same work is done inside, and another Admiralty is. not 
likely to flutter the dovecotes as a new ironclad might do. 
To put the matter bluntly, the plea of official continuity 
as applied to such questions as the present one is simple 
subterfuge, and comes not of statesmanship, but of care- 
lessness and cowardice. Again, we have to ask if this 
mysterious exhibition, with no apparent outcome, is de- 
fiance, defence, or surrender? A surrender would be a 
masterly stroke of original administration. All independent 
critics are agreed on the conclusion that the designs of 
Messrs. Leemina & LEEMING are a lamentable spectacle of a 
great opportunity thrown away. For buildings with such 
an object, on such a site, in such a city, and for sucha 
nation, a masterpiece was needed, and instead it was decreed 
that the public should be fobbed off with a vulgar and 
manufactured architectural incubus. A point may have 
been touched up here or there in these new models ; but the 
whole pile is, for practical purposes, what was exhibited last 

ear, only that the steeple, which was oppressively too big, 
been replaced by one which is as inadequately too little. 
Perhaps a change of design might involve some outlay of 
time, but that of course would be well worth the candle, 
while the reformed construction would be for the Govern- 
ment which dared to undo its predecessors’ bungling work, 
a visible monument of administrative common sense, and 
of respect for the good artistic name of London and of 
England. 


OLIVIER PAIN. 


By me: are worse ways of increasing the sale of a paper 
than M. Rocuerort’s. He has accused the officers of 
a foreign Power of murder, and of the minor offence of 
lying. He has also incited to assassination. These are sufli- 
ciently base forms of journalism, but there are lower depths. 
Accusations of murder and incitements to assassination are, 
as the Irish say, clean sins. Moreover, M. Rocuerort 
is only doing in a violent way what his more respectable 
eountrymen do habitually. It is antecedently probable to 
most Frenchmen that English officers are capable of all 
erimes. It is further a common article of belief on the 
other side of the Channel that the wicked Englishman 
never commits his familiar wickedness with so much zest 
as when the victim is a Frenchman, and therefore member 
of a nation which perfidious Albion regards with parti- 
cular hatred and envy. As far as he gives expression 
to this belief, M. Rocuerort is only interpreting the feel- 
ings of many thousands of other Frenchmen, and in so 
far is fulfilling a legitimate function of journalism. If 
he chooses to increase the sale of his Paper by menda- 
city of this kind, it must be acknowledged that his re-. 


sources have a certain dignity as compared with those of 
his brother gutter journalists in Paris and elsewhere. Of 
course, if he is to be judged by another standard, he is 
utterly wanting in sense and manners. The tale of the 
alleged offer of such a ridiculously high price as 5o/. for 
the head of Oxivrer Paty and of the murder of that 
adventurer is, on the whole, more silly than anything else. 
M. Se.ikovitcn’s cock and-bull story is only just more 
stupid than the long letter of an Egyptian in the Times. 
M. Rocuerort’s incitements to violence are more serious. 
It is just possible that some M. CaBassE DE CASTILLONNES 
might be stirred up by them to get himself knocked down 
by an English attaché, which would cause an unfortunate 
scandal, The French police might, however, be trusted to 
prevent any such undiplomatic incident. 

The whole thing would not have deserved notice if the 
English Government had not condescended to take notice 
of it. The International Arbitration Association may do as 
it pleases. It only proves once more that a great deal of 
folly is compatible with good intentions and gush; but 
we cannot help thinking that it was a mistake on the 
part of the Foreign Office to elevate M. Setixovitcn by 
doing him the honour to so far notice his existence as to 
point out his untruths. The step has the appearance of 
being one more sign of our growing incapacity to hold our 
tongues. It is, no doubt, true that many Frenchmen believe 
all M. Rocuerort’s stories, and we are justified in suspect- 
ing that some members at least of the French Government 
would be very glad to get some evidence of their truth. 
M. ve Freycinet is, for one, in that open-minded state 
which invites the offer of proof. It is, no doubt, a mis- 
fortune that M. CapassE DE CasTILLONNES has so much to 
say in France, and is so widely listened to; but we ought 
to have learnt to support the evil with philosophy. If 
the English Government is to take notice of all the veno- 
mous balderdash about England published in Parisian news- 
papers, it will have its hands full. It would, of course, 
be impossible to neglect a direct complaint on the part of 
the French Government or to refuse to answer its ques- 
tions. As yet, however, no complaint has been made, 
and no question has been asked. The English Government 
might well have waited, and have left M. Brisson’s Cabinet 
to assume, if it chose, the odium of countenancing libellous 
charges. It has preferred to take another course. It has 
answered the spiteful accusations of very obscure persons by 
direct denials, which no fair-minded man needed and which 
M. Rocuerort and his like naturally refuse to accept. The 
great patriotic demonstration has been held all the same, 
and has done as much mischief as it could. In the absence 
of M. Rocuerort, who found the place of meeting un- 
pleasantly crowded, other speakers abused England with 
amusing fury, and then raved at their own Government 
for its supposed complicity in our imaginary crimes. The 
obvious intention of the agitators to utilize this so-called 
patriotic demonstration for domestic purposes deprives it of 
whatever importance it can ever have had as far as we 
are concerned. For the rest, it will leave Frenchmen just 
where it found them ; and, if Englishmen look at it atten- 
tively, they may even learn a few not wholly useless things. 
In the first place, they will see how easily popularity is 
gained in France by abuse of England, and what silly 
stories are swallowed, provided they are only violent enough, 
Then they will see that many Frenchmen who do not do 
this sort of thing themselves are prepared to countenance it 
quietly when it is done for them by M. Rocuerorr. Then, 
again, they will see the French Government in exactly the 
same state of mind as these more respectable persons. When 
they have looked at all this, they will be strangely in- 
capable of the simple process of reasoning called putting. 
two and two together if they do not draw certain deduc- 
tions as to the value of the friendship of France. 


A DISGRACEFUL AFFAIR. 


oe dubious and excessively disreputable Corporation— 
sole or te—which is pleased to go by the style 
of “the Chief Director of the Secret Commission,” made a 
statement the other day touching the notorious “ case of 
“ Exiza Armstrona,” of which one or two points require 
notice. The first person singular is used throughout, so it 
is fair to assume that it is the work of an individual. This 
person does well to disguise his identity under the veil of a 
periphrase, because he admits himself to have been guilty 
of at least two serious crimes, 
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The story he has to tell is briefly this. An infamous 
woman, acting under general directions from him, stole a 
little girl from her mother. If the child was over fourteen, 
the woman committed the misdemeanour called abduction, 

unishable with two years’ hard labour. If she was under 
ourteen, the offence was child-stealing, and the maximum 
punishment seven years’ penal servitude. Legally, the 
“Chief Director of the Secret Commission” may probably 
be able to defend himself from a charge of complicity in this 
abduction. or theft. His defence is that he ordered the 
woman not to steal the child, but to do what is at least 
equally disgraceful from a moral point of view—buy it from 
its mother for a small sum for a criminal purpose. The 
woman in question can well afford to have the responsibility 
laid on her shoulders, as it would not apparently make her a 
more depraved character than she was before. The child, 
having been abducted or stolen, was, according to the story 
of the “ Chief Director of the Secret Commission,” brought 
to him, and by him taken to another woman, who, at his 
instance, committed an indecent assault upon her. In mis- 
demeanours there are no accessories, and if the story is 
true, and the narrator procured the assault to be com- 
mitted, he is guilty of that crime. He then, according to his 
statement, took the child to a house of ill-fame, and there 
drugged her, or caused her to be drugged, with chloroform. 
The administration of chloroform was unquestionably an 
assault, inasmuch as it deprived the child of her liberty by 
sending her to sleep, while if it should be held that it 
was an administration of a “ noxious thing with intent 
“to injure, aggrieve, or annoy,” it was a statutory mis- 
demeanour punishable with five years’ penal servitude. The 
man’s story is that this, like all the preceding wrongs, was 
done by way of experiment in order to prove the possibility 
of doing it for criminal purposes. As if any sane man 
could require practical demonstration of the possibility of 
sending a child to sleep with chloroform! We pass over 
the residue of his loathsome story. All that is necessary 
here is to point out to ihe police, and others whom it 
concerns, that this person, whose identity is known to 
several people, has, by his own admission, committed at 
least two positive crimes. 

On the same day that this confession was published a 
letter gravely affecting the credit of several eminent per- 
sons was addressed by Mr. E. W. Taomas, of the London 
Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution, to the 
St. James’s Gazette. Mr. Tuomas, to whom the credit of 
having restored Armstrone to her parents and ex- 
tracted from the person chiefly responsible for her abduc- 
tion the confession of his misdeeds is primarily due, invited 
the members of the self-styled “‘ Mansion House Committee” 
to investigate the story of Mrs. Armstrone. It will be 
remembered that Mrs. Armstrone had been, and still is, 
accused by the fabricators of the story of selling her daughter. 
Mr. Tuomas asserts that she and an independent witness 
who corroborated her statements were both “subjected to 
“a severe cross-examination by Mr. Rei, Q.C. On the 
“conclusion of Mr. Rei’s examination,” Mr. Tomas 
continues, “I asked Mrs. Armstrone, ‘ Will you swear 
“that you did not sell your daughter?’ Before she 
“could reply, one of the Committee interposed, saying 
“ that there was no occasion for further evidence, as he and 
“ his colleagues admitted [a word which suggests advocates 
“ rather than judges] the falsehood of the ‘ Liry’ [Etiza 
“ ArmstronG] story.” Is this true or not? We have the 
assertion of Mr. TaHomas, whom we have no reason to 
believe to be otherwise than a respectable gentleman, that 
it is. If it is, then the Archbishop of CanTersury, the 
Bishop of Lonpox, Cardinal Mayyine, Mr. Samvet 
Mortey, and Mr. Reip joined in asserting that a set of 
stories was “substantially true” when they knew and had 
admitted that one of them—the only one, as far as is known, 
into which they made inquiry—-was absolutely false. His 
Grace, his Eminence, and the other distinguished gentlemen 
have had their veracity on a plain question of fact publicly 
impeached. What have they got to say to it? 


FRENCH COLONISTS IN TONQUIN. 


N the latter of last there was a large and steadily- 
kept-up of into Tonquin, Every 
troopship brought a fresh batch of them, ten, twenty, thirty, as 
many as could be stowed away, after the troops had been berthed. 
There were others, more fastidious, who did not care for the 
scanty and not too attractive accommodation of the troopers, and 
‘ore made their way to the new land of promise on the 


steamers of the Messageries Maritimes, a considerable reduction 
being made in their fare by a benevolent Republic, anxious that 
the expensive new colon should be asuccess. Many of the new 
arrivals were animated 4 equally patriotic views. They would 
show to a sneering mb , and especially to ces Anglais, that 
France could colonize when she wanted to, could raise a semi- 
civilized people to commercial principles and wealth, and establish 
& port which would rival the most prosperous under the Union 
Jack. Others there were who were not so eloquent, who pro- 
fessed no more than a consuming desire to make their fortunes 
and get back to the pleasant land of France again as soon as might 
be. Others still announced that they had no particular views in 
the matter. They had been told by Government agents that they 
should go out to Tonquin to their fortunes, Frenchmen 
were wanted there, and would be sure to prosper no matter what 
they turned their hands to. But, whatever their original motive 
for emigrating, all arrived full of zeal and enthusiastic hopes, ex- 
cited by the florid pictures of superficial observers, imaginative 
rsons, and partisan journalists. They were almost all of the 
ower middle-class, people of a certain amount of education and 
accustomed to a reasonable degree of comfort. No country, they 
were persuaded, could supply to them the fair land they had left, 
but they were buoyant in spirits, full of pleasant dreams of the 
wealth so quickly and so easily to be made, and then in a year or 
two, Ho for France again! 

The revulsion ten hours after they landed was absolutely painful 
to see. The dream of Al had not a more pitiable ending ; 
le pot au lait was capsized, Pandora’s box was found to have no 
bottom, the confidence of immediate success was transformed inte 
a desperate etfurt to save every sou out of the few francs that had 
been brought as a nest-egg. The pride in the successes of a gallant 
soldiery was forgotten in the indignation against a deceiving— 
possibly a self-deceiving—Government at home. Those who 
arrived with the most patriotic and lofty views were the most 
bitter. On descending from their steamer they were paddled on 
shore by a dishevelled Annamese woman and a forward and 
dirty little boy, and were landed on the muddy banks of the Song- 
Tam-Bac, the creek which leads up to Hanoi. This was dis- 
concerting, for the sail up the river is deceptive. Along its 
banks, where the deep-sea steamers anchor, there is a line of neat 
white houses which arouse visions doomed to be deceived. But 
these houses belong to the French officers, military and civil, and 
beyond there is almost nothing. The ambitious colonist is landed 
within a few steps of the Grande Place, but he sees nothing but a 
tiny and rickety Customs House, a low brick-and-plaster store, 
established by a couple of Swiss from Shanghai, a row of barracks 
to the left, surrounded by a half-filled-up moat, and round the 
square nothing but bamboo shanties, with their thatch tied down, 
lest typhoons should blow it away. This is very unpromising, but 
he hopes for something better behind, and calls for a cab to drive 
him to the Post-office. There are always some previously landed 
victims down by the landing-place waiting for this. It is the sole 
joke that consoles them in their misery, and they make the most 
of it, once a fortnight or once a month. They receive the demand 
with shouts of laughter, aod our new arrival tinds out by experi- 
ence that he can get to the Post-office in three minutes, and can 
exhaust every street in the settlement in a quarter of an hour. 
Many go straight on board again, and remain there to return to 
Europe by the next steamer. Others, more courageous, seek out 
the hotel, but do not find much consolation there. The bedrooms 
are simply a long bamboo shed, divided by thin bamboo walls 
into compartments about ten feet by ten. The chinks in the split 
bamboo walls are stopped up with clay. The bare earth is hardly 
kept out of sight by a few square tiles, the moistest of all pave- 
ments. Between the thatch roof and the side walls there is an 
open space of two feet, which lets in the mosquitoes in summer 
and the cold in winter. The window is asimple deal board. If 
you want to shut out the cold and the wet you cannot see, and if 
you want to have light in your room you must let in the sun or 
the rain. For this three francs a day has to be paid. 

This usually scares off the last of the emigrants with 
enough to take them home again. But there are others who have 
to stay, whatever their feelings may be. The Government is will- 
ing enough to give free passages out, or to send out colonists at a 
large reduction of fare; but it will not take them home agai 
Consequently the great majority must stay. They establish 
themselves in the hotel, and tind that in a corner of the estab- 
lishment is a large open cesspool. The whole town, in fact, is 
variegated with slimy marshes and cesspools,as they find when 
they go out to explore the place. It is not too much to say that 
since 1883 no Government work of importance has been executed, 
or even begun, in Haiphong. A few roads have been metalled, 
a few offices built; but these were absolute necessities. The 
trumpery mud fort, which recalled the days when the only 
enemies to be feared were caterans with spear and whinyard, has 
been cleared away, without, however, supplying earth enough te 
fill up the noisome moat which surrounded its walls. The 
stockade that was so long suggestive of insecurity of tenure to the 
new arrival has Snes: but there are no new houses rising 
beyond the limits which it marked out. Except for that built 
by an enterprising Swede, there are no new houses in the place 
at all, except such as the Annamese run up in an hour or twa. 
Some of the old roads have been improved a little by means of 
broken bricks scattered plentifully over them; but there are no 
fresh efforts in this way. Outside the village—for Haiphong is 
still little better—things remain absolutely the same as under 
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Annamese rule. It is safe enough to go about the surrounding 
country now, which is more than can be said for the neigh- 
bourhood of any other town in Tonquin, or even of Haiphong 
itself in 1883; but at this time of the year it requires the enthu- 
siasm of a sportsman, and a snipe-shcoter “at that,” to venture 
along the muddy paths. The piers or wharves, which one might 
have expected to see coming into existence, show no signs even of 
preparation. The appearance of the whole place is dismal in the 
extreme, and the only matter for wonder is that cholera did not 
make its appearance there long ago. 

For the present there is no room for new enterprise in Hai- 
phong, that is for such enterprise as colonists with a few hundred 
_ francs are able to undertake. Therefore they make their way, with a 

Government pass, upto Hanoi by one of the river launches. There 
they find the state of things outwardly much more flourishing. 
Good roads run all over the town. It will be no longer necessary 
in the’ rainy months to support uncertain steps over the mud with 
a spear or an iron-shod stick. The streets are lighted with oil 
lamps. An efficient service of police keeps good order. There is 
one cab which plies for hire, and there are several jinrickshas, 
mostly private. European shops have sprung up in considerable 
numbers, and give an air of substantiality and progress with their 
brick fagades. On the other hand, it is unpleasant to notice that 
the two houses which, in 1884, were the most elaborate and 

romising, are now closed. The roof of one fell in and crushed all 
out ofits owner. The other hoped in vain for compensation 

from Government for a previous store destroyed owing to military 
necessities, and was ruined by harpy creditors. It soon dawns 
upon the new arrival that the only people who are likely to 
succeed for a considerable time in Tonquin are the cantiniers, 
the keepers of cabarets, and the sellers of preserved meats. The 
dreams of claims in gold and copper mines, acres of silk cultiva- 
tion, sugar-mills and coffee plantations, are not likely to be 
realized for years, if at all. Therefore the dejected settler of last 
year declared that he was decoyed from France—some of them 
said they were foreed—by the Government of the Republic, and 
the letters which they wrote home to their friends materially 
helped on the downfall of M. Ferry, There was no doubt that 
they had come too soon. There is no room yet for the sub- 
stantial shopkeeper in France’s new colony; it is too early even 
for the merchant, unless he has large funds and is prepared to 
wait. The fault of the wretched business lay entirely with the 
Home Government. The administration in Tonquin was quite 
free from blame. Time after time they wired home, protesting 
— this wholesale exportation of innocents, and entreating 
no more might be sent or allowed to go till there was a 
reasonable prospect that they might find occupation. Work in 
Government offices was found or created for many. An attempt 
‘was made to find occupation for some in Keelung; but the gallant 
Admiral whose body is being brought home in the Bayard 
promptly and sensibly refused to receive them, and they never even 

ded. North Formosa under any circumstances does not offer a 
favourable colonizing ground, and, as events turned out, the settlers 
would all have been forced to leave just after they had settled. 
But the poor creatures who had made this bootless voyage up the 
China Seas found themselves in a sorry plight when they came 
back. New shiploads had arrived in the meantime, and there is a 
limit even in Tonquin to the number of cantiniers and auber- 
gistes. The French have a natural genius for hotel-keeping; but 
there is a very material difference between keeping an hotel, even 
the ricketty lot of lean-tos called in Tonquin an hotel, and 
keeping a military canteen. Most of the immigrants were alto- 
gether unfitted for such work. The usual plan was to join in 
partnership with a sutler already established, one of the time- 
served soldiers or ruffianly loafers from Saigon, who first started 

inistering to the wants of the French ‘Tommy Atkins. The 

most invariable result was that the new partner lost all his 
money and became virtual potboy to a tyrannical and blaspheming 
blackguard. Those who started for themselves came to no less 
signal grief. They had not the energy to keep close on the heels 
of the expeditionary columns, Their coolies deserted them, and 
they were left helpless in the middle of a hostile population, or 
“ pirates ” descended on their boats in some quiet creek and cut 
their heads off. Therefore the garrison towns soon became so full 
of restaurants and pothouses that the Government was obliged to 
forbid the opening of any more. The later arrivals were then in 
a desperate case. They had to take anything they could get. It 
was painful to see a licencié en droit serving drinks in a café along 
with Tonquinese “boys.” Yet that might have been seen any 
day in Hanoi. A man who gave up a desk in a financial house, 
the most renowned in the world, had to accept a miserably 
paid appointment in a subordinate and temporary Government 

epartment. Others became simple cattle-drivers for the army 
purveyors. 

But, bad as it was with the men, it was worse still with the 
ladies, not a few of whom accompanied their husbands to Tonquin. 
One was a governess in a well-known English family. Her hus- 
band left a comfortable post in Nice to emigrate to la nouvelle 
France, They waited for weeks in Haiphong, but nothing offered 
itself. Then they went to Hanoi, and, after more long waiting, 

rot a house from a Chinaman, where they sold drinks and kept a 

t-table. Another lady landed in the fond belief that her 
husband's store was destined to be the most popular—somewhere 
in Tonquin. The store never came into existence, and she was 
recommenged, half in jest, half in earnest, to become /a belle 
parfumeuse de Hanoi, She peddled handkerchiefs and scents 


about the cafés fora time, and then her good looks got her husband 
a small clerkship. Fortunately all this has come to an end. The 
French people and the French Government have at le been 
persuaded that, whatever capacity the country may have for 
colonization, the time has not yet come to try it in Tonquin. 
The country has to be pacified yet, and it is as far off that as ever 
it has been, The whole of the Delta beyond the range of French 
guns is still a prey to the bands of “ pirates,” the pillaging dacoits, 
who ruin the most fertile provinces, intercepting junks, burning 
villages, cutting throats, and robbing indiscriminately. These 
immemorial pests of Tonquin are as numerous and as flourishing 
as ever they were. From June till October, when the rains and 
heats render campaigning almost impossible for Euro troops, 
they overrun the flat rice-lands with impunity, and when the dry 
weather comes round again merge into peaceful peasants or retire 
into the hills. Till roads are made, there is little hope that this 
annual eruption will be put an end to, and the French have as 
yet done practically nothing in the way of road-making. Roads 
are even more necessary in Tonquin for the opening up of the 
country than they are in China, and when these have been made 
it will be time enough to try colonization again. Tonquin is a 
very fertile country, and, notwithstanding the density of its popu- 
lation, might export a great deal of rice and sugar and tobacco; 
but the trade is very far from being easily organized. The Ton- 
quinese is too poor to own much land. The great bulk of the soil 
belongs to the village. The process of buying produce is, therefore, 
emphatically burdensome tothe European. He has either to make 
his purchases in absurdly small quantities from individuals, or he 
has to enter into solemn and tiresome negotiations with village 
elders. The plodding Chinaman will have to come in as middle- 
man before the rich lands of Tonquin can realize the wealth 
their fertility ought to ensure. Chinese immigration would be a 
benefit to the ccuntry, but the French still prevent it as much as 
they can. The few old Chinese residents who were allowed to 
stay on under Government permits could naturally move no great 
distance from where they were known, and their pluck in staying 
at all under the systematic bullying and insults that were put on 
them was worthy of more generous treatment. Now they will 
probably profit by their courage ; but the treatment they had to 
go through will make their friends almost as unwilling to join 
them as the French are to admit them. But the sooner the French 
make up their minds that, with the exception of a few large ex- 
porting firms, the Chinese are the race who will make money out 
of Tonquin, the sooner they will get out of their financial difli- 
culties in their new colony. And the speedy recognition of this fact 
will perhaps prevent a new craze for emigrating to Tonquin from 
bringing ruin and misery upon a fresh throng of unfortunates. 


THE GREAT SCREW MYTH AGAIN. 


it is not very kind of the Daily News (just before a general 
election too!) to make itself the instrument of trotting out the 
Great Screw Myth once more, For, though nobody ever can find 
out the truth about the Great Screw Myth (“the beauty of it is 
that nobody ever can find it out,” as the Owl observed), it some- 
how or other never comes under discussion without leaving Mr. 
Chamberlain and those about Mr. Chamberlain just a shade 
shadier than before. The mysterious crimes mysteriously charged 
against the junior member for Birmingham, his ancestors, com- 
mercial predecessors, and, generally speaking, legators, executees, 
administratees, and assigners—crimes which, in this respect, re- 
semble the stones of certain Rude Stone Monuments, that no two 
persons ever tell them twice alike—grow, indeed, no clearer from 
these revivals, But the word clear has a double sense, and, if 
the crimes grow no clearer, neither do the supposed criminals. 
Moreover, in each new discussion those about Mr. Chamberlain 
generally find some opportunity of exhibiting in new lights or in 
new instances the gracious virtues which mark the Birmingham 
Radical, always the mildest-mannered man that ever redistributed 
seats and the most pleasant-spoken that ever called his neighbour 
a liar. The present episode of the Chamberlainiad—the last ap- 
pearance of the Great Screw Myth—had to do with a little con- 
troversy between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn. The present representative of the “ Princes in Wales” 
seems to have put the Great Screw Myth in a vivid but crude and 
somewhat inartistic form. According to him, the firm went round 
(c'était l'amour, lamour, Tamour, the love of screwmakers gene- 
rally, which made that firm go round) to the other screwmakers 
of the town, and told them that, if they did not sell their business 
to them, they would break them. In short— 

Chamberlain and Nettlefold went round the town, 

And said, “ You sell your business, or we'll break you down.” 
Thereupon Mr. Chamberlain was written to and replied that the 
statement was “absolutely false,” which it will be at once ob- 
served it might easily be, even though the Great Screw Myth were 
substantially true. For if one member of the firm did not go 
round with the others, or if the word “ break” was not used, it 
must be quite clear, not only to such great casuists as the Reverends 
Tuckwell and Kennedy, that Mr. Chamberlain might declare the 
statement “absolutely false” without incurring the danger of 
being called what he is so fond of calling others. We have 
ourselves frequently deplored the want of art which the rhapsodists 
of the Great Screw Myth so frequently show, and this want of art 
was sadly exhibited in the next act of the commonty. 
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A guileless local journalist, Mr. Frederick Roe, who seems to 
have under the extraordinary impression that Mr. Chamberlain 
and his friends are anxious to tell the whole story; wrote to @ 
certain Birmingham Radical of the name of Frearson, who is sup- 

to know all about it. The polite and obliging Frearson 
replied with what Mr. Allard (“the famous Allard,” as Major 
Kitchener, according to M. Selikovitch, would say) calls “an ex- 
tremely pointed rejoinder,” and not only so, but, being perha 
imperfectly acquainted with the law of copyright, published Mr. 
Roe’s letter without asking his leave. There was, indeed, nothing 
in it that Mr. Roe need be ashamed of, except, perhaps, his 
vyerdancy in believing that those about Mr. Chamberlain wish to 
give any information on the subject. But Mr. Frearson’s letter 
is the point of interest, not Mr. Roe’s. The extremely pointed 
rejoinder consists in the statement that “in Mr. Frearson’s 
opinion ” (which bad not been asked) Sir Watkin Williams Wynn 
had been guilty of “a gross falsehood.” Then Mr. Frearson 
charged Mr. Roe with “ endeavouring to substantiate an untruth ” 
(whereas poor Mr. Roe had guilelessly endeavoured to get at the 
truth). Then he enclosed, to “enlighten” Mr. Roe, some news- 
paper correspondence (very well known) which appeared last 
autumn. And then he made some polite remarks about Mr. 
Roe’s “ valorous determination,” the “personal inconvenience ” 
which would await him if he repeated Sir Watkin’s charges, and 
so forth, For those about Mr. Chamberlain are, as not the least 
amiable of Dickens's characters says, “a little liable to it,” and 
their language when they are liable to it is unmistakable. - 

Now this is great fun. For it would be an insult to the reader 
to suppose him likely to miss the little point that Mr. Frearson, 
like eee haps hogy on Mr. Chamberlain’s side who has ever spoken 
or written about the matter, carefully avoids saying what did 
happen in this famous and mysterious business. It is perhaps less 
of an insult to the reader (as the question here is not of intelli- 
gence, but memory) to remind him that the newspaper corre- 
spondence which Mr. Frearson enclosed to Mr. Roe contains no 
“enlightenment” whatever. It contains Mr. Grenfell’s rather 
awkward acknowledgment that he, like everybody else, was unable 
to substantiate a particular form of the accusation; a kind of 
compurgation or general testimony from Admiral Maxse that if 
the firm had gone round the town, &c., it wouldn’t much have 
mattered; another froma n who couldn’t find a circular; and 
a very remarkable epistle from “ A. Stokes & Co.” saying that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s actions, or Mr. Chamberlain's firm’s actions, were 
“ highly beneficial to the trade and beneficent to those whose busi- 
nesses were purchased,” and adding further that it was a famous 
thing for those who were not purchased, which indeed was in- 
telligible enough. This very remarkable epistle of “ A. Stokes & 
Co.,” which contained the admission that there were certain pro- 
ceedings of the nature of buying up businesses, naturally’ did not 
do much to set at rest the Great Screw Myth, the whole point of 
which is that certain businesses were purchased, and it left 
inquiring minds like Mr. Roe’s more eager than ever to know. 
That it should also have left them under any other impression 
than that whosoever does know will take uncommonly good care 
not to tell is odd. It would be odder if the existence of guileless 
confidence in the human race was not a fact which, to its honour, 
is perpetually proved by little accidents with strangers who have 
he kets, bu fi hange to tak 

ues in their ets, but not suflicient c to e an 
poe el to Peckham, and so forth, and so forth. 

Thus the net result of the last appearance of the Great Screw 
Myth is the addition of Mr. Roe to the gallery of those who do 
credit to human nature, the addition of Mr. Frearson to the 
ingenuous and courteous group of friends of Mr. Chamberlain, 
but most certainly not the addition of any positive knowledge as 
to the extraordinary transactions which, according to “ A. Stokes 
& Co.,” did such immense good to those who were bought and 
those who were not. It is probably the desire not to have good deeds 
bruited abroad which makes everybody who knows the facts so 
exceedingly shy of telling them. ‘That there are facts we know 
from “A. Stokes & Co.,” who may be called the defendant’s 
witnesses, though God forbid that we should imply that Mr. 
Chamberlain has anything to defend. That no one of the pub- 
lished versions of the facts is so accurate as to make it impossible 
for a man of Mr. Chamberlain's strict probity to pronounce it 
false, we have on the authority of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Frearson, 
and other people, whom to doubt were, let us say, to rank 

with persons as uncourteous as themselves. We know 
from “ A. Stokes & Co.” that certain businesses were bought, 
with the general result of the restoration of the Golden Age 
as far as the screw trade of Birmingham was concerned. But, 
standing on this little island of positive, and of course very plea- 
sant, knowledge, we feel, alas! oceans of that merely negative 
kind of knowledge which is the most irritating form of ignorance 
surrounding us. Mr. Grenfell’s form we know is not true; Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn’s form we know is absolutely false. The 
circular was not issued. The firm did not go round the town 
devouring screwmakers with such exceedingly little sauce of good 
manners as the preliminary observation that they would “ break 
them ”—even as a man might say to an egg in whose company he 
found himself with devouring intentions. The “ aged screw- 
slander,” as Mr. Allard horsily calls it, cannot, it seems, be trotted 
out in either of these forms with any hope of winning. This is 
But the best part of guessing riddles 
is the tanding that the riddle-setter will tell the answer 
some time or other. Mr, Chamberlain and those about him do not 


ortunes, with other strangers who have enormous 


seem quite to play the game in this way. They tell us (in lan- 
guage which has at least one of the characteristics of the Rude 
Stone Monuments above referred to) when the answers are wrong. 
But they seem to think it such fun to play that they won't say 
what is the answer. Yet we know from “ A. Stokes & Co.” that 
there is an answer—one, no doubt, which would surround Mr. 
Chamberlain’s head with an aureole and make him all that even 
Mr. Collings’s fancy paints him in the eyes of a no longer doubt- 
ing world. Surely this reticence carries humility too far? Is it 
right, is it in accordance with man’s duty to mun, to deprive the 
= of a fuller knowledge of this good deed, which made the 

ught-out screwmakers happy for ever and caused the heart of 
“A, Stokes & Co.” to leap with joy? There is this to be urged 
further, that a base world will assign base motives to the silence. Not 
of course in the direction of the Great Screw Myth, that is not to 
be thought of. But everybody knows Thackeray's magnificent 
description of the sorrowing Jew in “ Autour de Mon Chapeau,” 
who “had given too much for that hat,” who “knew that he 
might have got the thing for less money.” Can it be that in pure 
benevolence “the firm” committed this disgraceful error? Ob- 
serve, we only say can it be? Far be it from us to say that it 
was, and so to give Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. Frearson, or some- 
body else of that genus, the opportunity of indulging in the 
favourite vocabulary of which they are such masters. Indeed, to 
— with honest frankness, we never heard thie form of the 

reat Screw Myth put forward, and we shouldn't believe it if we 
did, despite its plausibility. 

Quousque tandem, therefore? We accept-all Mr. Chamberlain's 
denials with the most implicit faith. Mrs. Wenham fad one of 
her headaches. The circular could not be found. 

Chamberlain and Nettlefold went round the town, 

Said, ** Sell us your business, or we'll break you down.” 

Down ! down! 
“ We'll break you down,” 

though a delightful song, and one that will long dwell in our 
memory, is, we regretfully acknowledge, “ absolutely false” as an 
historical statement of fact. “A Stokes & Co.” remain the sole 
fountains of knowledge (with anything but an unlimited supply), 
and we shall no more know the particulars of that benevolence 
than we know what happened in the Seven Castles of the King of 
Bohemia. However, the parallel is a bad one, for the King of 
Bohemia was “ unfortunate,” and that can hardly be said of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


BOSWORTH FIELD. 


Wwe hundred years ago last Saturday, there was fought the 
last of the battles of the Wars of the Roses, according to 
popular estimation, though the defeat of the remains of the Yorkist 
—_ at Stoke a few years later, and the death of the Earl of 

incoln on that field, more accurately mark the end of tie struggle. 
However, the accession of the House of Tudor and the death of 
the last Plantagenet King at Bosworth have secured for it deserved 
notoriety. It is instructive to compare it with the previous battles 
of the war, which were fought when some principles were still at 
stake and when some public interest in the struggle existed. At 
Towton, for instance, upwards of one hundred thousand men had 
met and contended all day with obstinacy for a field where, by 
some accounts, nearly thirty thousand lost their lives. But since 
Towton, more certainly since Barnet and Tewkesbury, the 
supremacy of a central power and the subordination of a turbulent 
baronage had been secured, upon whatsoever head the crown 
rested. At Bosworth only some personal interests, hopes, and 
animosities were engaged. The forces of the four commanders in 
the field—the King, the Earl of Richmond, and the twoStanleys— 
reached only to about five-and-twenty thousand all told. Of these 
half the King’s army and some of Lord Stanley's were not seriously 
engaged, and Sir William Stanley’s three thousand red-coats, 
celebrated in the ballad of the “ Ladye Bessiye,” only came in to 
overwhelm Richard and his handful of personal followers when 
the fight was being sustained by them alone. The whole number 
slain cannot be placed above a thousand, and those nearly all on 
the King’s side, and the fighting lasted scarcely two hours. 
Personal fear and dislike towards Richard had united adherents of 
his House with Lancastrians, and terms of alliance being agreed 
upon, the Earl of Richmond invaded the country, with well- 
founded reliance upon treachery to support him. Otherwise the 
Highland race to Derby in the Forty-five would have been sanity 
itself compared with his enterprise. Unknown, unskilled in war, 
without even the personal fascination of Charles Edward to help 
him, he led a handful of French and Breton runagates, some 
English exiles, and a few Welshmen to encounter a warrior King, 
whose military record was far beyond that of George IL, in spite 
of Oudenarde and Dettingen, and whose abilities certainly sur- 
= the respectable third-rate military skill of Cumberland. 

ichard had landed at Milford Haven on August 7, and advanced 
through Mid-Wales to secure the of the Severn at 
Shrewsbury. So soon as it was seen that his enterprise would not 
be brought to an abrupt end like that of Buckingham, who had 
been cooped up by the flooded Severn in the Welsh marches, 
traitors to the King began to declare themselves. Sir Gilbert 
Talbot joined him with men from the Shrewsbury estates; Sir 
Walter Hungerford, Sir Thomas Bourchier, Sir John Savage, Sir 
Brian Sandford, Sir Simon Digby, and others in the ‘King’s 
service, deserted to Richmond. Lord Strange, Lord Stanley's 
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son, who was in the King’s power, confessed the treason of his 
uncle Sir William Stanley, to save his own life. Sir William 
was proclaimed a traitor, but ostentatiously kept his troops aloof 
from Richmond. Lord Stanley was still professedly acting in the 
King’s interest. 

Richard was lying at Nottingham, as a central position for the 
observation of the country and for the assembling of his forces. 
It says little for the zeal in his cause, or the — interest in 
the struggle, that so few found time to answer the summons which 
he addressed to all the counties. No doubt the time was short, 
yet we find from a letter of the Duke of Norfolk to John Paston 
that the Duke was at Bury St. Edmunds on Tuesday night, 
August 16, and yet able to join Richard upon the field; the 
Earl of Northumberland was there too, presumably from the 
North, and men were brought up from London and Yorkshire. 
Had there been hearty affection for his person and cause, Richard 
would have had a larger army than the twelve thousand men, or 
rather more, who followed him to the battle. The Continuator of 
the Croyland Chronicle calls it ‘“‘ numerus hominum pugnatorum 
wajor quam antea visus est unquam in Anglia pro una parte”; but 
this must be founded merely on the report of some spectator who 
saw the army march from Leicester in a long-extended line, pur- 

ly arranged to give an imposing appearance of strength. The 
‘ing had left Nottingham for Leicester about August 19, and 
marched from Leicester on Sunday, August 21; the forces of 
Norfolk not having yet joined him. They were close at hand, 
and united on the morning of the battle with Richard’s army. 

Knowing that his opponent was advancing by the Watling 
Street, Richard had already caused a camp to be prepared on high 
ground, near the village of Stapleton, nearly four miles, as the 
crow flies, N.E. from that road, and about as far to the S.E. from 
Market Bosworth. The remains of the camp indicate some care 
in its construction, so that it was probably a spot chosen deliberately 
for the observation of the road. Lord Stanley, falling back from 
Atherton before Richmond's advance, encamped south-east of the 
King, on ground separated from him by a rivulet called the 
Tweed. This stream, flowing north-westward, parallel to the 
Watling Street, is joined by other brooks, and at the junction with 
one of these forms a patch of swampy ground, directly beyond 
which, on the bank of the stream, Richmond pitched his camp, on 
a place called White Moors, guided, tradition says, by local 
advice. The stream was in his front, the soft ground on his right, 
and he threw up slight entrenchments as a further rctection. His 
eamp was about three miles from that of Richard, but there was 
little fear of a direct attack, owing to the nature of the ground. 
Sir William Stanley had posted his men two miles to the north, 
towards the town of Market Bosworth, on an eminence whence he 
could survey the whole of the field of action. Norfolk’s camp on 
the evening before the battle was near him to the east. He only 
joined the King as he advanced to the field next day. Bosworth 

ield, as it was called, lay north-east of Richmond's camp, some wa: 

north-west of Richard’s. The southern part of the ground, call 
Redmoor Plain, was then open; more to the north was a hill, called 
Awyon Hill, and on this plain and hill the battle was fought. The 
Jand seems to have been the common-tields of the Manor of Sutton- 
Cheynell, divided, of course, by no hedges, It is now broken up 
with hedges and wood ; the railway from Nuneaton to Ashby-de- 
Ja-Zouch and the Ashby Canal both traverse it. These changes 
may explain the very different accounts of the disposition of the 
troops which have been given. Both commanders wished for a 
battle. Richmond knew that he must risk all to make the 
Stanleys openly declare themselves, and as the only hope of keeping 
his adventurers together. Richard, justly despising his avowed 
enemies, hoped to prevent treachery going further by a bold 
stroke in the field. He marched north-westward from his camp 
on Monday, August 22, united with Norfolk near Sutton- 
Cheynell, and prepared to attack Richmond's camp from the north 
or north-east. Richmond had, however, left his station too, and, 
boldly relying on promised aid, came out with inferior forces to 
meet the King. His left wing and the right wing of Richard 
must have rested upon Amyon [Iill, while the armies faced each 
ether, looking nearly east and west respectively, on Redmoor 
Plain, The King, at least, had artillery. Clad in the armour 
which he had worn fourteen years before at Tewkesbury, he was 
not likely to have neglected the arm which had done such 
service there, beating Somerset out of his entrenchments, to be 
everthrown in the open. Balls are said to have been dug up on 
the spot, and the s of “ Bosworth Feilde” and the “ Ladye 
Bessiye ” both mention the King’s ordnance, though we need not 
accept the account of the former, that 

They had sevenscore Sarpendines without dout, 

That were locked and chained upon a row ; 

As many Bombards that were stout ; 

Like blasts of thunder they did blow. 
Dra, likewise speaks of artillery. 

The march of Richard had carried him away from the doubtful 
eompany of Lord Stanley, who, with the fate of his son, Lord 
Strange, still in the King’s hands, moved slowly towards the battle- 
field as if still uncertain which side to join. When, after the first 
disc of arrows and onset, the Yorkists were seen to be fight- 
ing doubtfully, and Northumberland with his whole division to be 
standing aloof, Stanley came in also on Richmond's right, and 
uniting with Oxford, who commanded the van, completely broke 
the King’s army on that side. Norfolk was killed ; Surrey, the 
future victur of Flodden, taken, and their troops dispersed. On 
the other wing, Richard had meanwhile made a desperate bid for 


by his celebrated personal charge upon his rival, who was 

hovering on the outskirts of the field on the other side of Amyon 
Hill. The deformed figure, crooked back, and withered arm of 
Richard should be sufficiently disposed of by the history of this 
onslaught, in which his single arm well-nigh retrieved the day. 
Sir William Stanley came down with his redcoats in time to 
frustrate it, but late enough, as Bacon says, to give it a chance of 
success, Richard fell by an unknown hand among the Cheshire 
and Lancashire men. It is hard to conceive of a more fitting end 
for the last Plantagenet King. He 

Dug his own grave with his red blade, 

And on the field he lost was laid, 

Abhorred, but not despised. 


There was a touch of admiration for him even among those who 
hated him. In the ballad of “ Bosworth Feilde” a knight advises 
the King to fly, and offers him a horse; but he replies:— 
Give me my battell axe in my hand, 
Sett the croune of Kngland on my head soe hye, 
ffor by Him that shope both sea and land, 
King of England this day I will dye. 
One ffoote will I never filee 
Whilest the breath is my brest within! 
As he said, soe did itt bee ; : 
iff hee lost his liffe, yet he was King. 


Neither did he fall quite Lewy ner The Corporation of York 
openly lamented that “ King Richard late mercifully reigning over 
us has been piteously slain and murdered.” Curiously enough they 
determined to apply for advice to Northumberland, who had be- 
trayed him; while a rumour had reached York attributing treason 
to Norfolk, who had died with his master. The death of 
Richard ended the battle. There was no pursuit, except that Lord 
Stanley's men cut down some fugitives who attempted to escape 
past their right flank towards the main road; while Richmond, 
marching in the same direction, halted at Stoke Golding, to receive 
the battered crown of his predecessor. 

The controversy over the character of Richard has died away. 
It is understood that treachery and murder, in an age of treason 
and violence, need little explanation, and may not be incom- 
patible with the possession of some respectable qualities. What 
is specially interesting in Richard's case is to notice how he illus- 
trates the permanence of family characteristics. He was a 
Plantagenet of the Plantagenets. He was descended in three lines 
from Edward IIL., through Lionel, Duke of Clarence; Edmund, 
Duke of York, and John of Gaunt, who was his mother’s 
maternal grandfather. He was descended in three other lines 
from Henry III., through the wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
and through his father’s grandmother, Eleanor Holland. Amon 
his other immediate ancestors were Mortimers, Percies, an 
Nevilles, none of them families remarkable for meekness or want 
of ambition; and four generations back he reached to Pedro the 
Cruel of Castile, who may be fairly charged with the murders of 
his wife, his aunt, six of his half-brothers, and one of his mis- 
tresses, besides other crimes. 


== 


TEGNER. 


W ITH the single exception of Runeberg, who, though he wrote 
in the Swedish tongue, was a Russian subject, ‘l'egnér alone 
among the many poets of Sweden has attained a European reputa- 
tion. Triumphing over a disadvantage which has robbed the poets 
of Russia, Poland, and Hungary of half their glory—the necessity 
of writing in a language but little understood abroad—he ascended 
to fame early in the present century, with a rapidity which was 
surpassed by Byron alone, to enjoy a popularity well nigh as cos- 
mopolitan as his. Esaias Teguér, Bishop of Vexié, was born 
A.D, 1782 in the province of Vermland, and descended from a long 
line of yeomen ancestors. His father was pastor of Millesvik, a 
village lying in the flat, treeless peninsula which projects south- 
ward into the broad expanse of the Wener lake. Few poetical 
associations surrounded the cradle of the future poet; the arable 
land of a corn-producing district, varied by detached rocks and 
atches of scrub, constituted the uninviting landscape. Nor were 
fi early vocations better calculated to arouse poetic ardour; he 
was apprenticed to a tax-gatherer, who, however, noticing the 
superior talent of the lad, generously bestowed on him a liberal 
education. Esaias was so assiduous in the pursuit of know- 
ledge that in a short space of time he acquired the i 
languages, ther with the most useful of the modern. He 
learnt English from the translation of Ossian, and his works 
bear witness in places to this juvenile partiality. He graduated 
at the University of Lund, where, in 1812, he was appointed 
Professor of Greek. In the same year he received holy orders 
and was endowed with a pastorate. The next twelve years, 
which immediately preceded his election to the see of Vexid, were 
devoted to the fultilment of his duties at Lund, and formed the 
iod of his greatest poetical activity. Subsequently, the poet 
me merged to a great extent in the conscientious ecclesiastic. 
Another cause of diminished literary fertility was a mental dis- 


order which afflicted him about this period. But he recovered, © 


and his last years were tranquil. During the protracted illness 
which preceded death he was confined to his couch ; but his mind 
was clear, and the perusal of his favourite authors, among whom 
were Ariosto and Scott, solaced his latter days. He expired at 
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midnight, during an extraordinary display of aurora on the 
2nd of November, 1846. 

The genius of Tegnér was not 
seven when his “Song for the S 
universal recognition; he was forty before his first narrative 
poem, A.rel, was given to the world. The former isa dithy- 
rambic effusion inspired by the Russian invasion of Finland in 
1808. Skaane, the nearest province of Sweden to Denmark, who 
had joined the League of the Emperors concluded at Tilsit, was 
the point exposed to greatest danger. Three years later the poet's 
Teputation was established by the publication of the patriotic ode, 
Svea, the ancient name for Sweden. The conquest of Finland 
had in the meantime caused a revolution which seated Charles XIII. 
on the Swedish throne in place of his nephew Gustavus IV., 
and the sonorous Alexandrines employed by the poet prove that 
he was likewise a courtier. After deploring in harrowing terms 
the wretched condition of his country, he thus proceeds :— 

See, from perdition’s brink where giddy thou wast placed, 
The courage of thy noblest lately hath released ; 

With mild and generous heart and locks of silver hue, 
Charles still protects the ruins which he saved anew, 

The Victor stands hard by, whom all the world admires, 
And Oscar, growing up, to Fingal’s sword aspires. 

Three generations of royalty are thus adroitly flattered. The 
Victor of course is Bernadotte, afterwards Charles XIV. The 
work was crowned by the Swedish Academy, and in the following 
year its author received the appointment at Lund which has been 
alluded to. Innumerable minor pieces flowed from Tegnér’s 
pen during this portion of his career, when versitication was 
evidently treated merely as a pastime. Among the most in- 
teresting are his odes in celebration of historical personages, 
written on the anniversary of their death or the perfurmance of 
some notable public action. Such, for instance, is that dedicated 
to Charles XII. on the centenary of his fall before the fortress of 
Fredriksten. The following extract, which is inscribed on the 
monument erected where the King was shct, may convey some 
idea of the condensed and vigorous style of the original :— 

In victory and defeat, 
O’er fortune towering high, 
He never could retreat, 
Could nothing else but die. 
&n deep contrast to the above is the ode dedicated to the other 
great national hero, Gustavus Adolphus, who divides the homage 
of Sweden with his half-frantic but heroic great-great-nephew. 
Beautiful, if somewhat extravagant, is the eulogium which it 
bestows on him :— 
For freedom, all that man possesses holy, 
For light and faith he fell; 
His camp was God Almighty’s tabernacle, 
Where only cherubs dwell. 
ing from national heroes to foreign celebrities, Luther 
became in 1817 the subject of four noble stanzas commemorating 
the tercentenary of the Reformation. The first of these admits of 
a literal translation :— 
In darkness sat the nations 
And night lay upon earth, 
Then came the great translator 
Of Ged’s forgotten word, 
The Holy Bible’s wonders 
For all men he expounds, 
And, loud as Heaven thunders, 
His dauntless voice resounds. 

‘The descent from Luther to Napoleon is great ; yet itis a fact that 
Tegnér’s imagination, like Byron’s and Pushkin’s, was powerfully 
excited by the colossal grandeur of the Corsican’s public career. 
In 1831, when a proposition was wade to transfer his remains from 
St. Helena to Paris for interment beneath the column in the Place 
Vendéme, the poet burst forth :—“ Touch not his dust! "Tis his 
glory which sweeps to the ends of the earth. Let his dust be 
still!” And in the following stanza he seeks to explain the secret 
of the conqueror’s grandeur :— 

This was his greatness; he would weld 
What ever must be separate all: 
The new ideas with those of eld, 
This was his greatness—and his fall. 


Partiality to France is a trait characteristic of the Swedes, the 
result of long political connexion, and from this Tegnér was by 
no means exempt. We may look in vain, therefore, in his writings 
for any trace of sympathy with our own heroes of the revolu- 
tionary period. We find a by no means complimentary ode to 
Pitt and Nelson on the occasion of their death :—“'I'wo comets, 
menacing and cruel, have disappeared from the firmament of 
Europe. The clouds which obscure the morning-star of anne 
grow thinner and more thin.” Such is the text upon which he 
expatiates. For him Nelson is the “Tamerlane of the Sea,” 
eulogized in glowing terms:— 

In unnoticed, but in peril grand, 

Like Hecla, cold as well, 

He crushed as Samson did, the hostile band, 
Although himself he fell. 


Pitt figures as Milton’s fallen angel, wao defies the thunder- 
bolts which crash around him ; or, by a somewhat rapid transitiov, 
to Atlas, who supports a world of hate upon his Herculean 
shoulders. Both are extinct volcanoes, and Clio points at them 
with terror as a warning to all generous minds. Pitt, in con- 
clusion, is exhorted, if he can discover a peaceful nook in Tartarus, 


ious. He was twenty- 
Militia” procured him 


to disturb its repose ; Nelson, to fight with Charon as he is being 
ferried across Styx! Scarcely more soothing to our natio 
vanity is a metrical altercation between England and France. 
The following are selected specimens of international vitupera- 
tion 
ENGLAND. 
Lie there, destroyer, and eat all around like a cancer, 
Swallow up nations entire, yes, swallow and hunger for more. 
FRANCE. 
Hindoos with pearls and blood cannot purchase their Eden back from 


alas! but to sugar thy tea, 
ENGLanp. 
With the Channel I gird me round as Pluto by Styx is surrounded. 
Never a living soul returned across Styx again. 
France. 


Hercules came back again, and brought back Cerberus captive, 
The monster with two heads; but Hercules still is alive. 


France, however, obtains the last word in the quarrel, which is 
brought to a close by a stinging invective, which is certain to cut 
every true Briton to the heart :— 


Lie like a hulk moored fast ; but the anchor of credit betrays thee, 
And the ruinous wreck shall drift before wind and ’fore wave. 


It is now time to glance at the poet's longer and better-known 
productions. In 1820 eens the Children of the Lord's Supper, 
which, as translated by Longfellow, is presumably familiar to the 

blic. In 1822 came A.rel, written in the style of Byron's tales, 

ut with no trace of the idiosyncrasies of that poet; in fact, it 
wears the faithful impress of its author's native genius. The nar- 
rative itself is of a popular character. Men hate their enemies, 
but not their enemies’ daughters; and the story of a campaigner 
who assails the hearts of the ladies in the heart of their country 
usually commands popularity. Axel is a favourite officer of 
Charles XII.; Maria, the heroine, a subject of his rival, Peter 
the Great. The King sends Axel with a despatch from Bender to 
Stockholm; but he is waylaid and half-murdered by Cossacks 
in traversing Russia. Left for dead, he is rescued by Maria, 
who tends him till recovery, when he departs in fulfilment 
of his mission. She, however, fulls into a love-sick state, 
and resolves to follow. Disguised in male attire, she joins 
Russian expedition which crosses the Baltic and attacks the 
Swedish coast ; receives a mortal stroke in the battle which ensues, 
and is finally discovered in a dying state by Axel himself, who is in 
command of the native forces. The poem, which is very beau- 
tiful, though its diction may perhaps seem too luxuriant, has been 
translated into English. The year 1825 saw the production in its 
complete form of the poet's masterpiece, the 7ale of Frithiof, which 
has so frequently rendered into English that a brief notice of 
the criticisms to which it seems most open is all that can be requi- 
site here. It has been objected that this poem is less an epic than 
a collection of ballads, com as it is of four-and-twenty short 
pieces—a defect, if such it be, which originated in its publication 

iecemeal in the detached numbers of a periodical. A more serious 

lemish may perhaps be detected in its anachronistic treatment ; 
the poet has overlaid his theme, which is founded un the Icelandic 


| saga of Fridthiof hinn Frekinn, or “the Bold,” with a veneer of 


modern civilization which is quite out of place from a realistic 
point of view—the rugged viking of history has been pared down 
to a hero of modern romance. The climax of this ideal is reached 
in the final song, where a glimmer of Christian faith is represented 
as penetrating the still Pagan North. The high-priest of Balder 
thus addresses the repentant Frithiof :— 

Men say, a Balder dwelt far South, a Virgin's son, 

Sent by the Father of all things to explain the runes 

Writ on the Fate’s dark shield-edge, all unknown before ; 

Peace was his batule-cry, and Love his shining sword, 

Pious he lived and taught, when dying he forgave, 

And under distant palms his grave in glory lies, 

They say his doctrine spreads from vale to vale, 

Makes soft the hardened heart, and joins the Serntey Sant, 

And builds the realm of peace on 8 regenerate cart 3 


Some day, I feel, *twill come, and like a dove wave light 
Its snow-white wings above the mountains of the North. 


The Crown Bride, written in 1841, may be regarded as the 
child of Tegnér's old age. He had then long been in tranquil 
occupation of the see of Vexid, and this charming idyl reveals 
the picture of his patriarchal existence in the midst of his flock. 
A wedding is to be celebrated in state at Skatléf. The bishop 
himself will be there, for he loves “customs from anciert times, 
and happiness blooming around him,” and Skatléf is specially dear 
to him eversince he consecrated its church. In the gloaming of 
the summer night which precedes the festival, the young people of 
the we dance around the maypole, the bishop's children among 
them, “ Henry, bishop in spe, and Emma, and Disa, and Gerda, 
The bishop himself rises, according to wont, with the sun, and 
sitting in the baleony drinks in the air of beaven with his frag- 
rant coffee. The bridegroom and his friends, all mounted, arrive 
with loud shouts and the discharge of firearms; next the bride 
with her blue eyes and brown hair, for Finnish blood runs in her 
veins, “and the Caucasian gold is blended with darkness from 
Finwood.” On her head is the traditional silver-gilt crown studded 
with gems, *‘ what if of polished glass, they flash like so many 
diamonds.” Inside church the “ who loves talk at 
times,” pronounces a discourse on matrimony, its uses obliga- 
tions, At the conclusion of the ceremony the bishop salutes 
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‘the bride on the forehead, for this “is lawful for bishops of 


Vexié.” At the repast which follows he joins in the hilarity of 
the guests, and because 

No particular friend of punch with the acid of lemon 

Ec he cannot endure, though fond of the sparkling grape-juice), 

of the wine he brought and talked to his left-hand neighbour. 

He is not, however, so amiable to Corporal Frisk, who sits on his 
right, and who, having fought at Leipzig, wears, among other 
decorations, the Russian medal. The bishop sharply rebukes him 
for this, and utters the sentiment, quite indefensible in a clerical 
mouth, that a blood-feud separates Swede and Russ for ever. 
After the meal he proposes adjournment to the open, and the dance 
is held around the Solow of Harold Hildetand, the blind old King 
of Denmark, who fell fighting there with his rival Sigurd of 
Sweden. The bishop sees no harm in this; on the contrary, he 
deems 

A dance upon graves is decorous and full of deep meaning ; 

Life in its giddiest joy is oft to the sepulchre nearest ; 

The sleepers down below by the whirl of the dance are not troubled. 
On the summit of the barrow-mound stands a mighty oak. so 
spacious as to admit of a table and seats being placed amid the 
branches. Here sits the bishop with choice companions, quaffing 
wine and ale and surveying the sports of the young people on the 
sward below. Towards midnight the customary mock fight for 

ion of the bride is waged, and terminates in the usual way. 

married women at last break through the serried phalanx of 
bridesmaids ; the bridegroom swoops like the wind through the 
gap, and carries off the bride in his sinewy arms. The bishop's 
anne appears at ihis juncture; he enters, and vanishes at speed 
in a cloud of dust. 


THE SILVER QUESTION AND INDIA. 


UST now, when the approach of Russia to the Afghan frontier 
has increased the embarrassments of Indian finance, the 
Indian Treasury is threatened with another and very serious 
difficulty. It would seem as if the Latin Union is about to 
break up, and at the same time as if the American Bland Act is 
to be repealed. If the Union breaks up and the Bland Act is 
repealed, it is safe to predict that the depreciation of silver will 
freatly increase, and that thus the embarrassments of the Indian 
ry will be auzmented. As matters stand at present, our 
readers will probably recollect, the Latin Union Monetary Con- 
vention will expire at the end of the a year. In July a 
Conference of delegates of the several Governments concerned 
met in Paris, but they were unable to agree on any plan for pro- 
longing the Union. When the Union was first formed, it was in- 
tended by the late Emperor Napoleon as only a step towards a 
closer and far more general union between the so-called Latin 
peoples. Consequently the Emperor Napoleon did not think it 
necessary to provide for the dissolution of the Union. But cir- 
cumstances have so changed since the convention was first framed 
that the French Government now finds it advisable to make pro- 
vision for the disruption of the Union. The convention provides 
that the several States forming the Union—which are France, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece—shall have the same 
oe system ; and the system, it will be recollected, is what 
is called “ bimetallic.” The silver legal-tender coins, therefore, 
of the several countries circulate freely in the other countries 
of the Union; but, partly owing to the fact that France is 
richer and more populous than the other countries of the Union, 
and partly owing to the monetary policy of Belgium and Italy, 
little of the French silver coin has penetrated into the other 
countries, while large amounts of Belgian and Italian coin cir- 
culate in France. It is estimated by M. Cernuschi that about 
six millions sterling of Belgian five-franc pieces circulate in 
France at present, and about ten millions sterling of Italian, 
making the total foreign circulation of legal-tender five-franc 
pieces in France about sixteen millions sterling. Now the de- 
preciation of silver at present is about twenty per cent. In other 
words, the five-franc piece is really worth only about four 
francs ; and, if the Union is broken up and silver comes to be 
generally demonetized, the five-franc piece would, of course, be 
worth no more than four francs, and probably would not be worth 
nearly so much. The French Government not unnaturally, there- 
fore, pro that, if the Union came to an end, the Belgian and 
Italian Governments should take back their five-frane pieces at 
their full nominal value. The Italian Government made no diffi- 
culties, but the Belgian Government obstinately resisted, and 
the result was that the Conference broke up without effecting 
anything. No conclusion was arrived at regarding the French 
proposal, and the Union itself was not prolonged. The delegates, 
wever, decided that they should meet again in October. Unless 
they come together then in a more conciliatory mood, it would 
seem to follow that a dissolution of the Union is impending. It is 
er | possible, however, that the French Government will allow 
the Union to break up at the end of the year upon such a point; 
for, after all, the Belgian Government has made an offer which 
would practically secure France against.loss. It proposed, for 
example, that no measures should be taken for the demonetization 
of silver until sufficient time had been given to return the silver 
coin to the country of its origin. To take an instance. Suppose 
it were settled that no change in the monetary system of 
Belgium and Italy should be made for six months after the dis- 
ruption of the Union, in that interval either the French Govern- 


ment itself or French private people could purchase in Belgium 
and Italy either goods or securities, and pay for them with the 
Belgian and Italian silver pieces circulating in France, which 
would still be full legal tender both in Belgium and Italy. It is 
probable, therefore, that a compromise somewhat on these lines 
will be arrived at; but it must not be lost sight of, at the same 
time, that, urless the compromise is arrived at in October, or 
unless France waives her proposal, the Latin Union comes to an 
end with the present year. 

Hardly less serious is the silver difficulty in the United States. 
Until'the suspension of specie payments at the outbreak of the 
Civil War silver in the United States, as in France, was legal 
tender just as well as gold. When, however, specie payments 
were resumed six years ago, Congress at first declared only gold 
legal tender; but the owners of the great silver-mines in the 
Pacific States and Territories brought so much pressure to bear 
that subsequently an Act was passed to which Mr. Bland has 
given his name, by which the Secretary of the Treasury was re- 
quired to coin not less than 400,000/, in silver every month nor 
more than 800,000/, The Secretary of the Treasury has coined 
only the minimum amount, and since the Act was passed, there- 
fore, the United States mints have turned out 4,800,000/. in silver 
pieces annually, During the long suspension of specie payments, 
the American public had become so accustomed to paper that they 
regarded the silver dollar as cumbersome and inconvenient, and con- 
sequently refused to accept it. Perhaps their objection on this ground 
would have been overcome had it not been for the New York Asso- 
ciated Banks, which, like ourown Bank of England, hold the ultimate 
banking reserve of the whole country. These banks entered into 
an agreement with one another that they would neither receive 
nor pay away standard silver; and practically this agreement has 
defeated the Bland Act. For awhile the Treasury seemed to 
overcome the dislike of the public and the opposition of the New 
York banks by accepting silver on deposit and issuing against it 
certificates which had the character of legal tender and circulated 
freely all over the Union. Of late, however, the silver certiticates 
themselves have begun to flow in upon the Government in em- 
barrassing abundance. The truth is that, in the present depression 
of trade, the currency of the United States is redundant. The 
Treasury has gone on coining nearly five millions sterling of silver 
every year and a large amount of gold also, and in the meantime 
there has been no diminution either of the greenbacks or of the 
bank-notes. The circulation, therefore, is larger even than it was 
in the great inflation period that followed the ———— of 
specie payments, and, as a matter of course, the least valuable part 
of the currency is being forced back upon the Treasury, Silver 
certificates are received by the Government in payment of taxes, 
and consequently the great bulk of the revenue is coming in in 
the form of paper and of silver and silver certificates. But the 
United States Treasury is obliged to pay the interest upon its 
debt in gold, and also to redeem the capital in gold, and it is 
likewise obliged to maintain a reserve for the encashment of its 
Treasury notes in gold. There is no Act of Congress deciding 
how much the enback reserve should be, but hitherto 
it has been a settled principle that about a hundred millions 
of dollars, or twenty millions sterling, should be kept always 
in gold as a reserve against the greenback circulation. As, how- 
ever, the revenue is coming in at present chiefly in the form 
of silver and paper, while the Government, as already stated, 
has to pay the interest upon its debt in gold, the Treasury tinds 
itself em d to keep up the greenback reserve. It would, 
in fact, have been unable to do so were it not that the 
Associated Banks of New York have arranged to give it four 
millions sterling of gold, in return for an equivalent amount 
of fractional silver. This is done avowedly only to help the 
Treasury until Congress meets in December, and it is probable 
that, if Congress then refuses to repeal the Bland Act, the New 
York banks will refuse further accommodation. In that case the 
Treasury would be obliged to draw upon its greenback reserve, 
and thus gold would practically disappear from circulation and 
silver become the only money of the United States. As, however, 
the public appears resolved to maintain gold, it is everywhere 
assumed as certain that when Congress meets in December the 
Bland Act will be repealed, and consequently that the five 
millions sterling of silver which are now coined annually will be 
sent to Europe and sold here for what can be obtained for them. 

Assuming that the Bland Act is repealed, and that the silver 
which is now coined in the United States is sold in London, the 
price of silver must unquestionably fall. The mere fear that 
the Bland Act will be repealed, together with the de ion in 
trade, has already caused a considerable fall during current 
year; and, as soon as the Act really is repealed, it is almost 
certain that there will be a further fall. If, in addition, the 
Latin Union breaks up, the fall may become extremely serious. 
The Belgian Government appears to be anxious to bring the 
Latin Union to an end, so as to obtain freedom to de- 
monetize silver, and adopt the single gold standard; the Swiss 
Government has for a considerable time leaned in the same 
direction, and the Italian Government when resuming specie pay- 
ments did so in a form which indicated its intention at the earliest. 
moment to adopt the single gold standard. If, then, the Latin 
Union breaks up, it will be because Italy, ium, and Switzer- 
land desire to adopt the single gold standard. As yet France 
clings to bimetallism; but if the other nations of the Latin 
Union rei<ct bimetallism, it is hardly probable that France will 
retair ‘*, A general demonetization of silver, however, would 
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mean that the nations forming the Latin Union would have vast 
amounts of silver to sell, and as there is no buyer at present but 
India, it follows that the fall in the price of the metal must be 
very heavy. Hitherto the nations forming the Latin Union have 
shrunk from demonetizing silver, because of the enormous loss that 
would result to themselves, and it is possible that even now they 
may continue to shrink, and that some plan may be adopted for 
continuing the Union. Furthermore, the silver interest in the 
United States is extremely strong, and while at present all parties 
seem in favour of the repeal of the Bland Act, avowedly the silver 
interest consents only because it believes that the embarrasements 
of Europe would be so great that all the world would have to 
join in adopting bimetallism. At the last moment, however, the 
silver interest may become alarmed, and may succeed in prevent- 
ing the early repeal of the Bland Act. So far as one can judge, 
however, the probability unquestionably is that the Bland Act 
will be repealed in the coming Session of Congress, and that, 
even if the Latin Union is prolonged, the prolongation will 
be for but a very few years. It would seem to follow, then, 
that a further depreciation of silver is extremely likely. But, as 
our readers are aware, the Indian Government has to pay about 
17 millions sterling a year here in London; and, as the Indian 
Government raises its revenue in silver and has to pay its English 
obligations in gold, every fall in silver adds erormously to the 
cost of the transaction to the Indian Government. At the present 
moment a further fall in the price of silver of only a farthing in 
the rupee would mean a loss to the Indian Government of over 
200,000/, But the repeal of the Bland Act and the break-up of 
the Latin Union would certainly cause a fall of several farthings 
in the rupee, and therefore the danger is that the loss by exchange, 
a8 it is called, to the Indian Government will before long be in- 
creased by half a million, or it may be by a million, sterling per 
annum. Ata time when the cost of the military preparations is 
adding largely to the difficulties of Indian finance, this is a very 
serious matter, which claims, and ought to receive, the most careful 
attention from all who are interested in the safety and welfare of 
our great Eastern dependency. Of course there are countervailing 
advantages. Ifa in silver adds to the embarrassments of the 
Indian Treasury, it increases the advantages, on the other hand, 
of the Indian exporter. The wheat-growers of India would not 
be able to compete with the wheat-growers of America, Russia, 
and Australia were it not for the depreciation of silver: and as 
the depreciation of silver becomes more pronounced, the ability of 
the Indian wheat-growers to compete with their several rivals will 
be increased. Therefore, what the Indian taxpayers lose the 
Indian growers gain; and itis by no means certain that the ad- 
vantage in the one case may not be greater than the disadvantage 
in the other. Still, the effect upon the finances must be serious, 
and demands the most careful consideration, not only from the 
Indian Government, but from the Home Government and from 
Parliament. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT ABERDEEN. 
O* the 9th of September the British Association, after an 


interval of twenty-six years, will assemble in Aberdeen. 


During this ; gr many changes have occurred both in the 
personnel of the Association and in the buildings of the city, At 
the meeting of 1859 the late Prince Consort was President. 
Among the Vice-Presidents occur the names of Herschel and 
Brewster, of Murchison and Harcourt ; these—indeed we believe 
all those who held this office—have passed away. But it is of the 
city that we now chiefly speak, which during the interval has 
greatly grown and prospered. Aberdeen is in one respect unique 
among british towns; it is a kind of Chinese twin. It is, of course, 
not rare to find an old town and a new; but sometimes the off- 
shoot from the t stock forms with it buta single town ; some- 
times the old say os deserted for the new, and some fi ents 
of ruined walls alone remain to mark the ancient site. t at 
Aberdeen both the Old Town and the New still preserve a sepa- 
rate existence, still are practically disconnected ; the bustle of the 
younger and more vigorous seaport contrasting strangely with the 
academic repose of Old Aberdeen. 

New Aberdeen—the town by the Dee—is that present to the 
minds of most persons when the name of Aberdeen is mentioned. 
Probably not a tithe of those who hear it are aware of the 
existence of Old Aberdeen—the town by the Don. The two rivers 
enter the sea about a couple of miles apart. The Old Town is on 
the lower ground near the right bank of the Don; the New Town 
is on the left bank of the Dee, and is built partly on a hilly plateau, 
partly on the level “links” by the embouchure of the river. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the title of New is applicable 
to mercantile Aberdeen in any but a relative sense. It is in reality 
@ very ancient town, though less ancient than the city by the Don. 
Sore antiquaries have asserted its identity with the Roman 
Devana, but that is a subject of controversy. At any rate, it was 
a place of importance so far back as the daysof William the Lion, 
for its earliest charter is dated in the year 1178. As is the case 
with other Scotch towns, its history is not one of commercial 
enterprise alone; its burghers have given and taken hard knocks 
in their times. They were harried by Edward I.; they witnessed, 
probably with some satisfaction, the forays of Wallace; they 
sallied forth and routed at Harlaw the marauding bands of Donald 
of the Isles, and their triumph was saddened by the death of their 
Provost on the field of battle. They defied Montrose, and had to 


pay dearly for their boldness; they suffered from both 

alike in the troublous times that followed the Reformation; the 
heard the Chevalier de St. George proclaimed king at their 
market-cross ; and they witnessed the entry of the Duke of Cum- 
berland on his northward march against Prince Charlie, 

But though the scene of this and of many other stirring 
episodes of Scottish history, New Aberdeen contains comparatively 
few relics of antiquity; its buildings are commonly in harmony 
with its title. It also claims to be called the Granite City. The 
phrase has a promising ring, but it must be remembered that 
granite is not a tractable material. Thuseven the public buildings 
are commonly severe in style—depth in sculpture and richness in 
detail being only attainable at a cost which is practically pro- 
hibisive. The private houses, though substantial, are extremely 
plain. Moreover, the granite is grey, and this gives a chilly aspect 
to the streets, Aberdeen is a place which needs sunshine, and 
enhances the bitterness of an east wind. 

The pride of Aberdeen is Union Street. This, notwithstanding 
the drawback just noticed, is undoubtedly a very fine street, being 
nearly a mile in length and of suitable breadth. On either side 
are the principal shops and many of the chief houses of business. 
In its course it is carried on an arch over the valley of the Den 
Burn, dividing the older from the newer part of the town, The 
ill-smelling brook which once flowed down this has now dis- 
appeared, and its place is occupied by the railway, less picturesque 
but more salubrious. The right bank, however, is laid out asa 

ublic garden, where flowers and shrubs afford a pleasant change 
rom the dominant grey colour of the houses. Conspicuous in 
this neighbourhood is the double church which occupies the 
site of the ancient Cathedral of St. Nicholas, Unfortunately, 
the original building has been almost entirely swept away, and 
replaced by one of little beauty or interest. The west church 
was erected about the middle of the last century, and re- 
placed the ancient nave; the east church was built in 1836, after 
a disastrous fire, which not only destroyed the old choir, but also 
did some damage to the west church. The central spire—also 
modern—is the best feature of the whole. A kind of portico 
divides the churchyard from Union Street. 

At the foot of the hill occupied by the Castle of Aberdeen, 
Union Street terminates in a kind of piazza, which bears the 
name of Castle Street. Around this are gathered many of the 
historic memories of the town. In the middle is a market-cross, 
the survivor of two which formerly stood in Castle Street. It 
cannot, however, lay claim either to great antiquity or much 
architectural taerit ; for it replaced an older structure in the year 
1686, and does not rise above the general level of the work of 
that period. Still the “ High Cross” is inseparable from many 
episodes in the history of Aberdeen. Here many a time the 
burgesses held festival when a new king was crowned or an heir 
was born to the throne; then “ wine was liberally drunken, con- 
fections cast among the people, glasses broken, and every kind of 
merriment kept up.” By its side was enacted the dramatic scene 
when George Lesly was brought forth to lose his right hand fora 
breach of military discipline, and at the last moment was par- 
doned. Not far away, between the Cross and the Duke of 
Gordon's statue, is the spot where the gallows were erected on 
occasion, and in Castle Street took place the memorable fray 
between the Ross and Cromarty Rangers and the townsfolk, 
when the troops wantonly fired on the crowd, and their officers— 
so was justice administered in those days—escaped unpunished. 

The new Municipal Buildings, which stand at the junction of 
Castle Street and Union Street, are the most marked among the 
many changes that have taken place in Aberdeen since 1859. The 
facade is effective, the chambers within are very handsome, and 
the lofty tower is an ornament to the city. They enclose an old 
and much lower tower, a portion of the ancient Town Hall, and 
many curious documents and other relics are preserved within 
their walls. 

The headquarters of the British Association will be at Marischal 
College, in, King Street, a short distance from the Municipal 
Buildings. The approach to the former is unattractive, the small 
and crumbling portal is unpromising, but within the court are 
modern and commodious buildings, erected in 1837. The College 
was founded by Lord Keith, Earl Marshal, and placed in a 
deserted Franciscan convent. Its buildings were used for collegiate 
purposes for above a century, when they were replaced by the 
edifice which preceded the present structure. The defiant motto 
of the founder, “They have shid—what say they—let them say,” 
once placed over the door, will still be seen within the entrance. 

The plain house in Broad Street, Byron’s home in childhood, 
must not be forgotten, but more characteristic glimpses of the city 
in olden time may be found about Wallace nook. Still, little 
remains in New Aberdeen to interest the antiquarian. The Castle 
is comparatively modern, and the view from its hill the only 
attraction. Such old houses as are left are not important. The 
archeologist will find more to his liking in Old Aberdeen. Here 
reigns an academic calm ; its narrow streets seem comparatively 
unchanged, and tell of past centuries more than of the present 
one. Much still remains, though modernized in part, of the build- 
ings erected by Bishop Elphinstone, the founder of King’s College. 
This institution, after an independent life of more than three cen- 
turies, was united during the present one vith Marischal College to 
form the University of Aberdeen. The low tower, with its crown 
of arches, and the chapel will well repay examination, although 
reforming hands roughly swept away the adornmerts which 
Hector Boece, its first Frineipal, lovingly enumerates. Pleasant 
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is the situation of St. Machar’s Cathedral, in its ample church- 


shaded with trees and bordered by houses and gardens, 
which from their ancient use still bear the name of the Chanonry. 
The present church is only the nave of the original Cathedral, 
choir, transepts, and central tower have been swept away, and 
a few fragments of wall alone remain to mark their site. The 
building, it must be admitted, is more interesting than beau- 
tiful, and no part is older than the fifteenth century. Lastly, 
“ Balgownie’s brig’s black wall” must not be forgotten, and the 
traveller if on horseback must look to the pedigree of himself and 
his steed, for is it not written that “ Wi’ a wife's ae son and a mare’s 
ae foal down it shall fa’.” Meantime it is architecturally interest- 
ing and socially respectable, for, like Bideford Bridge, it is pos- 
sessed of property. The accumulations of this were sufficient to 
build the tine new bridge lower down tle stream. 

Enough has been said to show that among things new and old— 
docks and harbours, markets and houses of merchandise, mills and 
granite-polishing works, on the one hand, and the scattered memo- 
rials of ancient days on the other—the members of the British 
Association will find ample employment in the twin towns of 
Aberdeen ; while the neighbourhood offers a most attractive field 
for excursions, as it is full of interest for the geologist, the anti- 
quarian, and the lover of natural beauty. 


WILHELMSDORF. 


| genie -sepeae is one of the evils which constantly suggest new 
remedies and methods of treatment. Almost every one who 
has studied the subject has formed some theory about it, even if 
he has not elaborated a complete scheme for the eradication of 
improvidence, vice, and misery. But few of these plans and 
speculations have ever been brought to the test of practice, and it 
is well for us that it has been so. oung man with warm 
feelings is so shocked by the sight of abject poverty, when he is 
once fairly confronted with it, and his youthful optimism is so 
strong, that he at once concludes that a great guilt must be the 
cause of so great an evil, and thus becomes a Socialist. It is only 
by long experience that he learns that pain and sorrow and 
deprivation are the result of natural causes, and that it is as vain 
to dream of putting an end to them as to hope to escape from 
disease and death. Thatis, if he is honest enough to learn the sad 
lesson at all. Otherwise the milk of human kindness is apt to 
turn sour, and then the moral education of the Anarchist is com- 
plete. During every period of his career such a man is firmly per- 
suaded that he knows of a method which would infallibly remove 
the wretchedness it sickens him to contemplate; his eyes are 
fixed only on a ¢ertain number of symptoms, he forgets that his 
remedy might destroy the society, one of whose ailments it was 
intended to cure, and when it is rejected he appeals from reason to 
dynamite. 

Tt is highly improbable that any course of treatment, however 
patient or however heroic, will entirely do away with pauperism, 
though much has already been done to mitigate and reduce it. It 


now attracts more attention, and is studied in a calmer spirit, than 


ever before. The statistics of almost every civilized country supply 
the inquirer with information at once fuller and more trustworthy 
than any his predecessors could command, The experience of the 
clergymen and other philanthropists who have devoted their lives 
to the service of the poor is available for his purposes. The reports 
of hospitals, gaole, and workhouses all cast a certain light on the 
subject. In fact the mystery of poverty is now pretty clearly dis- 
post The practical measures taken to combat it have, however, 

rdly kept pace with this increase of knowledge. Our own Poor 
Law has been tried by severer tests, and on the whole it has 
worked better than any Continental system. Yet it can hardly be 
considered entirely adequate, nor has the Charity Organization 
Society, excellent as its work has been, succeeded in supplying all 
its defects. The reason of this difference between theory and prac- 
tice is obvious. The results of private effort are for the most part too 
strongly influenced by individual character and other accidental cir- 
cumstances for generalizations to be safely founded upon them, while 
the matter itself has too vital an interest for society to permit of 
public experiments on a large scale. Under these circumstances 
any new plan that has been tried and is said to have succeeded 
is worthy of attention, and even Englishmen may find something to 
interest them in the agricultural colony of Wilhelmsdorf, though it is 
intended only to meet the needs of a single class, and it is obvious that 
no mere imitation of its arrangements would answer in our own 
country. Ina late number we dwelt on the alarming increase of 
vagrancy in Germany, and endeavoured to point out a few of its 
causes. We then stated that great eflorts were being made to 
meet the evil; the colony we have mentioned is the most original 
and one of the most important of these; but, before entering into 
a description of it, it will be best to give a short account of the 
system of relief which it is intended to supplement. German 
vagrancy, like almost every form of pauperism, has been fostered 
by indiscriminate charity. It is more common in that country 
than in ours for the respectable handicraftsman to travel on foot 
from town to town; the old institution of the Wanderjahre used 
to lend a certain romance even to begging; and the idea of a 
wandering life seems to possess a fascination, half humorous and 
half pathetic, for the popular imagination. This latter feeling is 
so strong that we are told that in many districts peasants who 


seem utterly heartless in their dealings with their poorer neigh- | 


bours are always liberal to the tramp who comes from a distance. 
Under these circumstances, it is not strange that the indolent 
should prefer travelling to working. R 

So clearly do the authorities perceive the root of the evil that 
in Saxony and, we believe, some parts of Bavaria a fine is im- 
posed on every one who gives alms to a beggar; and, even where 
such drastic measures are not employed, every effort is made to 
dissuade the population from a tice which is at least as in- 
jurious as it is good-natured. t no amount of teaching or 
threatening will prevent men and women from assisting those whom 
they believe to be in immediate danger of starvation. The vaga- 
bond may have been guilty of every crime and every vice imputed 
to his class, or he may only have been unfortunate—that is a 
question which cannot be at once decided—one fact is certain, he 
is hungry, and those who best know what hunger means are least 
able to rest his appeal. It is the German poor who support the 
German tramps. The only hope, therefore, of imposing a check 
on their thoughtless liberality lies in ing such a provision for 
destitute travellers as will prevent them falling into the utmost 
misery, while at the same time it offers no attraction to those who 
are simply disinclined to work. 

Various plans for doing this have been oe oe in different parts 
of Germany. Those who are interested in the subject will find a 
clear account of the more important of them in an interesting 

mphlet by Herr Huzel, the Oberamtmann of Blaubeuren, pub- 

ished by Herr Kohlhammer at Stuttgart. The details and varia- 
tions would hardly interest the general reader, and we shall there- 
fore confine ourselves to giving a sketch of the system thought 
by Herr von Bodelschwingh to be the most perfect, that adopted 
in Herford. A committee of five members has there been formed, 
which sits under the presidency of the mayor, and is assisted by 
twenty handicraftsmen, citizens of the town, who have volunteered 
their services, and who make it their business to ascertain what 
employment is to be had. As soon as a destitute traveller arrives 
he is directed to the town-hall, and here he receives the name ard 
address of one of the twenty who belongs to his own profession. 
If there is any employment to be had, he is sent to seek it; if 
there is none, he receives a ticket, which entitles him to dinner, or 
to supper, bed, and breakfast, as the case may be. These meals 
and lodgings are provided under the careful inspection of the com- 
mittee in private houses, where no intoxicating drink is allowed 
to be sold. This system, we are told, has been found to work ex- 
tremely well; it is understood by all classes, and has almost put 
an end to thoughtless almsgiving. If it were universally adopted, 
it would doubtless tend to discourage vagrancy, and, at the same 
a. greatly diminish the hardships of poor but industrious way- 
arers. 

Still, it is clear that arrangements like this, however excellent, 
leave a great part of the evil where they found it. In periods of 
general depression a workman may traverse whole provinces with- 
out finding any employment. In the meanwhile his tools and a 
part of his wardrobe have, in all probability, been sold or pawned ; 
at any rate, his appearance has become so ragged and disreputable 
that no master likes to engage him. It is to meet this difficulty, 
and to restore to respectable society the man who has either 
already become, or is in danger of becoming, # professional tramp, 
that the colony of Wilhelmsdorf has been founded. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, by grants from the district and 
the province, and by the labour of the colonists. According to 
the original design it was to supply work to any one who asked for 
it; but the number of applicants was so large that it has been 
found necessary to admit none but natives of the districts that con- 
tribute to its support. And yet the terms offered are by no means. 
easy. For the first fourteen days the colonist receives nothing 
but his board and lodging ; during the next month he earns three~ 
pence, and afterwards about fivepence, a day, but not a farthing 
of ready money is paid to him. On his admission he is supplied 
with such articles of clothing as he is in want of, and these have 
first of all to be paid for; when this has been done his earnings 
are employed in the purchase of the tools required in his trade, and 
afterwards, if he still continues to reside in the colony, they are 
invested ina savings bank for him. This, however, rarely ha 
pens, as it has hitherto been found easy to obtain employment 
those who have behaved well in Wilhelmsdorf. 

At present the colonists are almost exclusively employed in 
cultivating the estate that has been purchased. It was n 
to find an employment suited for all, that could easily be learned, 
and in which the labour even of the uninstructed soon became 
remunerative, and agriculture was considered the best. It is in- 
tended, however, by degrees to make provision for the exercise of 
the simpler trades—such as baking, shoemaking, and tailoring—by 
which of course a considerable saving might be effected. Yeteven 
now, though it is not self-supporting, the colony has proved a 
financial success, as it has put almost a complete stop to indis- 
criminate almsgiving and the vagrancy which is the natural result 
in the districts by which it is supported. At the same time its 
direct moral effect has been great. The latest full report that has 
reached us refers to 1882; by this it seems that, from the 17th of 
August to the 1st of December of that year, 417 colonists were 
admitted, 90 per cent. of whom had the dress and appearance 
of beggars, while 239 had again left. Work had been found for 
207 of the latter by the committee in charge of the colony, 20 
went to seek it for themselves, and 10 stole away secretly, leavi 
a part of the price of their clothes unpaid. Luter accounts, though 
less detailed, are at least as encouraging, and there is talk of 
founding similar institutions in various parts of Germany. 
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The fact that a great of this success is due to the personal 
efforts of Herr von Boddlschwingh lends a peculiar interest to his 
opinions on the matter. We regret that we can give no more than 
a short summary of them. The only way to reclaim a vagabond 
is, he thinks, to provide him with a temporary home in which he 
is yoy separated from his old associates. He must at once 
be provided with decent clothing and taught cleanly habits, in 
order that his self-respect may be restored, and he must be made 
to feel from the very first that the work and food offered him are a 
free gift. The colonies should therefore remain under the direction 
of private societies, and must, at least in great part, be supported 
by voluntary contributions, If they were to be ma either 
by the State or the local authorities, the inmates would look upon 
e benefits they confer as things they had a right to claim, 
while outsiders would regard them as workhouses or penal settle- 
ments, to which it is a disgrace to belong, and thus their whole 
moral influence would be destroyed. For the same reason the 
greatest freedom compatible with order should be permitted ; no one 
who desires to leave should be detained, and a dismissal should be 
looked upon as the most severe of punishments, Farm work is 
the best suited for the purpose, not only for the reasons already 
given, but because moderate labour in the open air, with a sufli- 
ciency of wholesome though plain food, tends to raise both the 
cal and the moral condition of those who have suffered in 

ly as wellas mind from a long period of vagrancy. It should be 
sae ae by men of education, who have a thorough know- 
ge of the business, and who undertake the office as an act of 
benevolence. The superior practical knowledge of such directors 
has been found to increase their influence over those intrusted to 
them, and our author seems to think that a sufficient number of 
such men might be supplied by the religious brotherhoods of 
Germany. Finally, every care should be taken to render the home 


life of the colonists as pleasant as possible, But all this, Herr von 
Bodelschwingh insists, will be in vain, unless a full provision be 


made for the religious instruction of the inmates, which must be 
intrusted to the clergy of their different Churches. 

Such, in rough outline, is the system adopted in Wilhelmsdorf. 
Whether the success it has hitherto achieved is due solely to the 
personal influence of those who have shown so much energy, tact, 
and self-devotion in carrying it out, or whether it will prove an 
equally powerful instrument in other hands and other places is a 
question time alone can decide. At present it must at least be 


regarded as an interesting social experiment. 


ON ’CHANGE. 


‘AT OT a few examples of the commodity known as farcical 
comedy come to us from Germany by the circuitous route of 
the United States. The most recent of these is an adaptation of 
Herr von Moser’s Ultimo, entitled On ’Change, produced on 
Saturday at Toole’s Theatre, having been not long since presented 
at the Strand at a matinée. On’ a strong family 
likeness to its compeers, Our Regiment and The Private Secretary, 
which also enjoyed a Transatlantic distinction previous to satis- 
fying the very pressing necessity for laughter. 
cognized that the means for laughter must be provided to divert 
the public from the sad fields of politics, that when the play pro- 
vokes it the grateful audience will not critically inspect the 
sources of their delight. In this the wisdom of the public is 
evident, though there is enough in On ’Change to urge the critic 
to ask, in the language of Keats, “ Why did I laugh to-night ? ” 
The reply cannot be much more satisfactory than the poet's 
“No tongue can tell.” This is a sad thing to acknowledge of 
the reasonableness of comedy, farcical or not. It cannot be 
said even of The Private Secretary, and emphatically not of The 
Magistrate or The Great Pink Pearl. In a greater degree than 
in Our Regiment and The Private is On’ Change of loose 
and feeble fabric. It is, indeed, innocent of constructive skill, and is 
almost without the semblance of a plot. Like other works of the 
author, it is not without incentives to romping, and these certain 
of the actors developed into the farcical athletics which experience 
ves do excellent duty for humour. As hitherto with Herr von 
oser, there is but one example of characterization ; the “ woman- 
kind” of the play are absolutely colourless, and the rest are mere 
puppetry and padding. Miss Eweretta Lawrence, charged with 
the arrangement of the play, is, of course, not to be charged with 
the responsibility of Herr von Moser’s clumsy work ; it would be 
well, however, it the piece were pruned into shape without loss of 
time. 

It is pleasant to turn to the tation, if it were only for 
the clever impersonation by Mr. Felix Morris of the an pe and 
indeed only, character, Professor Seneca Peckering Peck. The 
Professor is a Scottish savant, who, after a ionate altercation 
with his friend James Burnett, a wealthy bookie, rashly under- 
takes to make a fortune on the Stock Exchange with the sum of 
ten thousand pounds advanced by Burnett for the experiment. 
The Professor, who is as innocent of the ways of Capel Court as a 
babe, finds himself in the most whimsical predicaments. On the 
recommendation of Burnett's clerk, Jenkins, he plunges heavily 
in “Brighton A,” and when told to sell “Grand Trunks” con- 
eeives he can only do so by first buying. This unsophisticated 
gambling lands him, as he imagines, in complete ruin; until his 
triumphant friend reveals the secret of his collusion with Jenkins, 
and the Professor learns the falsity of his assertion that his 


t is su well re-- 


stupendous intellect is equal to making a million on the Stock 
Exchange. It is clear that this conception, admirable though it be, 
cannot stand in isolated majesty apart from the general action, or 
form the sole basis of a comedy. Yet itis the only discernible 
motif of On bow a The operations of the Professor proceed 
with very slight influences on the action of the other characters, 
and two love episodes of the tamest and most perfunctory nature 
mildly revolve about the planetary Professor. They awaken no sort 
of interest whatever, and, together with the desultory proceedings 
of the remaining characters, might drag their slow length alo 
with no prospect of ending, if the Professor did not exhaust his 
loan. Mr. Felix Morris gave a humorous and consistent portrait 
of the warm-tempered Professor, and Mr. Yorke Stevens may be 
commended fora spirited rendering of Joseph Johnston, the admirer 
of Iris Burnett. r. William Farren, as James Burnett, did all 
that is expected of so skilful and experienced a comedian, with 
results that the author cannot always hope for and his play does 
not deserve. Miss Eweretta Lawrence played in a pretty and 
very shadowy personage, was p y sugge: y Mi i 
Filippi. For the rest there only remains to note Mr. Gerald 
Moore’s performance as a fop, which is simply a repetition on a 
smaller scale of his part in Our Regiment. ‘This sort of iteration 
merits the criticism which Falstatf applied to Prince Hal. 


ICARIA. 


COMPLETE history of American Communism has yet to be 
written. That of course is a proposition to which an 
American Communist himself would assent. The point at which 
he would probably part company with the Individualist is on the 
question whether the time yet arrived for writing such a 
history. For he can hardly deny that so far the narrative would 
be one of melancholy failure; and unless, therefore, his belief 
in his own principles has been seriously shaken, he is bound 
to hold that the historian who would avoid giving a false im- 
ression of the ts of the movement must for the present 
old his hand. To the unconverted world, however, the data 
already accumulated seem pretty plainly sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that the whole story might now be told without much 
risk of error—or, at any rate, of such error as historians are bound 
to take into account. Of course if a catastrophic change in 
human nature were to take place within the next fifty ora hundred 
years—if a sort of “ soul-quake,” so to speak, were suddenly to 
transform the geography of the mental and moral world, splitting 
up solid continents of habit into archipe of isolated im- 
pulse, submerging whole ranges of dominant desire, and upheaving 
new ones from the spiri deep—why, then, to be sure, we 
know not what might happen. Given a new heaven and a new 
earth thus miraculously created, Individualism might disappear 
before we had time to bid it farewell, and the human race would 
take to Communism as the duckling takes to the water. But no 
historian, as we have said, is bound to reckon with an offchance of 
this sort. He is entitled to assume that human nature—which, if 
he is not the dupe of his own dreams or somebody else's words, 
he must perceive to have altered but infinitesimally since the 
earliest record of man’s thoughts and deeds—will remain much 
what it is now, at any rate for the next thousand years or so; and 
on that assumption he may justly regard the history of Com- 
munism as fit to be written at this moment. The fact that a 
revised edition of such a history may possibly, though by no means 
probably, be required in 4.p. 2900 need hardly deter him from 
setting to work if he is otherwise so minded. A work which only 
secular changes can throw out of date may be begun and com~- 
pleted with a heart. 

It would, of course, be open to a European Communist to take 
exception to the above remarks on the ground that they treat the 
history of American Communism as identical with the history of 
Communism at large. And so, of course, they do; but only in 
the same sense as that in which a logician treats the @ fortiort 
proof of a proposition as “ identical” with the proof of the 
smaller proposition contained in it. If human nature, he may 
fairly argue, has refused to fit itself into the Communistic mould 
in America, we need not be at the pains to contend that it will be 
equally rebellious in Europe. In America the experiment has been 
tried under every kind of most favourable conditions, both local 
and personal, Soil and surroundings, atmosphere and traditions, ex- 
ternal oem + of physical climate and internal advantages of moral 
temperature, have all at various occasions, and in some instances 
have all at once, contributed to the fair prospects of these com- 
munities. But with certain exceptions—exceptions of so peculiar a 
character as to remove the cases in which they have occurred from 
the category of true Communistic ee me record has 
been pathetically uniform, Their end has been either in dissilience 
ori lution. Internal bickerings have split them into fragments, 
or the solvents of disenchantment and weariness have gradually 
melted them away. The exceptions are to be found among those 
organizations whose Socialism, as Mr. Shaw puts it in his interest- 
ing but melancholy little history of the settlement founded by 
Etienne Cabet, “ is incidental to their religious ” Commu- 
nities like these believe themselves honoured with special and 
direct Divine revelations, which furnish them with governments of 
a theocratic character. They do not justify their Socialism by any 
kind of philosophy of society, but simply refer the inquirer to a 
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mandate received through a prophet or a prophetess. The experi- 
ences of such societies can afford, as Mr. Shaw very truly remarks, 
but “little material to aid in the discussion of national demo- 
cratic Communism or Socialism.” In the same State, for example, 
in which Cabet’s colony of Icaria has finally taken up its abode is 
‘to be found a German Communistie body, the Amana Inspira- 
tionists; and while Icaria, with its handful of members, has been 
struggling in poverty and dissension for very existence, Amana 
has numbered its many hundreds of people, has accumulated great 
wealth, and has lived in peace and ony. “ And yet for all 
that,” urges Mr. Shaw, “ the history of Icaria is as superior to that 
of Amana for the student of social science as the history of Greece 
is superior to that of China for the student of political science.” 
This comparison, however, does but imperfect justice, it may be 
thought, to the phenomena which it is employed to illustrate. 
Little as is — between Greece China, 
spective polities alike ultimately repose upon at least some basis 0: 

| whereas tt may An of the creed of 
purely theocratic community that the utmost ill success of the 
particular form of social organization which it has adopted is 
merely a divinely-ordained incident of its earthly career. That 
the Amana Inspirationists have lived and thriven might only 
prove that perseverance in a thoroughly disappointing attempt 
at Communistic living is enjoined by the Inspirationist’s inspira- 
tion; while that Icaria still supports a feeble life as one of the 
few non-religious Socialist communities in existence is, at least, 
evidence that, however disappointing the attempt at Communistic 
living may be in her case, she still retains enough of her original 
outfit of hope to prevent her collective soul and body from parting 


company. 

We fear, however, that a severely accurate critic of her history 
might contend that the separation has already taken place, and 
that the community now fiving in California under the name of 
Icaria-Speranza has no real moral identity with the colony planted 
in Texas under Cabet’s auspices in 1848. A community may 
contain members of the original body, and maintain more or less 
the same rule of life; but is this alone sufficient to justify the 
claim to social continuity? It seems to us more than doubtful ; 
and we should, at any rate, contend that, for the purposes of 
moral “ prescription,” so to speak, a community which has been 
broken up and reconstructed has no right to reckon the duration 
of its life, at least for the purposes of any t founded on 
that duration, from any earlier period than that of its last re- 
construction. Still more obvious does this appear when eve: 
successive convulsion of such a community has led to an out 
of fresh nomenclature, until it is extremely difficult to determine 
which of the new bodies brought into existence by this fissiparous 
process can claim to be the real representative of the parent 
organism. This is a difficulty which certainly presents itself in 
the case of the subject of Mr. Shaw’s memoir. Since the pio- 
neers of Cabet’s enterprise—the unfortunate young French tailors 
and shoemakers who set to work to break the virgin soil of 
Texas with ploughs of which even a skilled European farmer 
would not have understood the proper use—returned, a dispirited 
remnant, to New Orleans to join their newly-arrived leader in the 
spring of 1849, no fewer than three Icarias have at various times 
come into existence. There is, or rather was, the “ Icaria ” formed 
at Cheltenham, St. Louis, by a secession from an earlier settle- 
ment at Nauvoo, in Illinois. There is “ New Icaria,” or the 
* New Icarian Community,” in Iowa, and there is La Jeune Icarie, 
afterwards Icaria-Speranza, in California. The first of these is 
extinct ; the second dates only from the year 1878 ; the third only 
from 1883; and the best of the joke is—if we may be forgiven the 
apparent heartlessness of that expression—that the Icaria which 
perished at St. Louis had been formed under the direct govern- 
ment of the founder himself, who had had to shake the dust 
of his original settlement off his feet and retire from Nauvoo 
with a faithful following of one hundred and eighty exiles 
claiming, of course, to be the true Icarians. No doubt if Cabet 
had had to quit his community without any adherents at all, 
he would equally have claimed that representation in his single 
person. No Communist poe has ever been wanting in 
the spirit which distinguished Davie Deans, and many of them 
have been even better able than that modern Athanasius to 
dispense with the countenance of a Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s 
Acre, Again, too, at the second split in the community, which 
took place at Iowa, it was the younger and more advanced party 
which got possession of the title of “ Icaria,” thus compelling the 
old conservative in the settlement to “continue business” 
under the name of New Icaria; while the members of “ La 
Jeune Icarie,” who had appropriated the name, cared so little 
about preserving it in its simplicity that in emigrating to Cali- 
fornia they have converted it into the hybrid barbarism of Icaria- 
Speranza. It is altogether not quite easy to discover which of 
these two surviving communities—New Icaria or Icaria-Speranza— 
Mr. Shaw regards as the true successor and spiritual heir of the 
community founded by Cabet in 1848, or to which of the two he 
expects us to look in pointing the moral which he designs to 
convey in this “ Study of Communistic History.” 

The particular dispute, however, which precipitated the dis- 
ruption of 1877-8 is so nye illustrative of the recurrence 
of expelled nature that we ourselves should not care to look any 
further for a moral. Icaria split on the question of “little 
gardens.” Prior to 1870, while the families of the community 
still lived in their original log-huts, the privilege had been 
granted to each family of using a narrow strip of ground 


surrounding the house for a flower-garden, or for cultivation 
in any other way that seemed good to the occupants of the house 
in their hours of leisure. The settlers found genuine satisfaction 
in their bits of ground; and “here a vine, there an ep a 
tobacco-plant, or a fi t bunch of garlic was added to the 
original flower-beds,” At last, however, it seems to have dawned 
upon the community, about the time when the first half-dozen of 
new and more commodious houses were built, that the gardens 
were introducing a dangerous element of individualism and 
inequality; and it was arranged that whenever a family should 
quit its log-hut for a better dwelling the wicked garden should be 
iven up and no new one should be made. Inthe fatal year 1877, 
owever, there were still three citizens who stuck to their log- 
huts, probably for the sake of the gardens and for the immoral zest 
ge ip which was to be got from them, To the oy of 
“ Jeune Icarie” then rising into influence this was a scandal and 
an abomination, nor did the old party really approve of the 
conduct of the three selfish citizens in “sticking to their hold- 
ings.” In the autumn of 1877 there was to be a sale of 
grapes, and a member 
stead of gathering the fruit in community’s vineyard, there 
should be a confiscation of the pes in the little 
gardens. “The proposition,” remarks Mr. Shaw, “was cer- 
tainly in keeping with ian principles; but the person who 
made it and the manner of ing it were so offensive to the 
old that they voted solidly against it.” This precipitated 
the rupture, and the difference between the two i 
having proved irreconcilable, the “ young 46 
the [owa law courts to revoke their charter of inco: jon, and, 
in fact, to “wind up” the community, which, in the eye of the 
law, was merely a joint-stock company formed under the designa- 
tion of an “ agricultural society,” and in which each member was 
nominally the proprietor of a share of the stock. To obtain their 
end the Young Icarian me tpn forced to contend among other 
things that the community exceeded the powers of its charter 
—to wit, in making the the 
purpose of their organization rather than the tilling o soil an 
the breeding of stock.” Eventually the Court granted their 
winding-up order on another ground; but no more comical topsy- 
y of Communists asserting a | right of indivi pro- 
prstorship in order to obtain freer play for their ae and 
enouncing the “Communism” of a party whom 7 had really 
quarrelled with from a to the forcible abrogation of 
rivate property in . e dispute is typical, and reproduces 
in little the essential characteristic of every Siesension which has 
been fatal to experiments in Communism, 


BOAR-HUNTING WITH SPEARS IN MOROCCO. 
ANY Englishmen, we venture to say, believe that the noble 


rt which they cherish under the name of “ pig-sticking ” 
cannot be met with out of India. But they could te convinced 
of their error by o-. of the Gibraltar garrison who has 
camped with Sir John Drummond Hay in Morocco. It is with 
the object of describing a day’s sport enjoyed under the same 
auspices that we take up our grateful pen. Sir John Hay, H.B.M. 
Minister at Tangier, has, even in the Gladstonian era, kept alive 
among the Moors their traditional love of everything English. 
His diplomatic lot has been cast among a race which, like the 
English, loves sport for its own sake. Morocco, as in Great 
Britain, peasants and small farmers will come for miles to see and 
show sport, and that without fee or reward in money. We wish 
that we could believe that boar-hunting with spears will survive 
Sir John Hay’s ap hing retirement from active work. But 
we fear that when his strong hand is withdrawn, the present con- 
sensus of the foreign Legations in favour of spearing as the one 
legitimate sport within a certain area will lapse, and that the 
lovers of pot-shots (who already grumble) will have their wicked 


wa . 

the stock of wild-boar in the hunting- 
greene most easily reached from Tangier had run very low. 

mparative plenty was ushered in by a romantic incident. An 
old boar, with thoughts probably akin to those of Abd-el-Kader 
after the capture of his harem by the French, was ranging near a 
lake in the Awara district, some twenty milessouth-west of Tangier. 
He espied a herd of tame pigs feeding under the charge of a 
Spaniard, and had little difficulty in inducing two eligible sows to 
escape with him into the nearest thicket, Fruitless efforts were 
made by the Spaniard to recover the sows and the numerous 
progeny which appeared in course of time, The crops of the 
neighbouring villagers began to suffer severely, and the Spani 
offered a reward for the sows dead or alive. Sir John Hay then 
intervened and F vrs him a handsome price for the whole of the 
two families. eir descendants now people the Awara country, 
and have the reputation of being fiercer and affording better runs 
than their thoroughbred predecessors. It is said that the taint in 
their blood is attested by the fact that the most savage of them 
will when > 

In February of the present year one of Sir John Hay’s periodical 
boar-hunting camps was pitched on the Hafer hill, within the 
Awara district already mentioned, and lying due south of Oa 
shin te The hill is surrounded by a , or salt-water mud- 

in formed by the overflowing at high tides of the Tahadert 
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River, which joins the Atlantic further south. To the north is a 
long low ridge, called Sharf-el-Akaub, or the Ridge of the Fox, 
famous in hunting annals. A more beautiful hunting- 
ground could hardly be conceived. Covered in every direction 
with large bushes of white-starred gum-cistus, mito, and 
lentiscus, and dotted with clumps of cork and cypress-trees, it 
slopes westward to the straight shore upon which the Atlantic 
breaks tremendously in half a dozen tiers of foam. Blue - and 
cool sweet air complete the tale of that which man can fairly ask 
for, A day in which all the perfections of the place and climate 
seemed to have met followed upon a week of heavy rain, and was 
thus doubly welcome, By nine o'clock the Hafer hill was alive 
with men and horses, a large contingent having arrived from 
Tangier and the neighbouring Layo Prominent among the 
company was the notorious Sherif of Wazan, mounted on a fine 
grey horse, and surrounded by picturesque and miscellaneous 
minions. The Moors on foot, with their motley costumes, their 
spears, sticks, and guns, and their varied assortment of dogs, added 
an element of savagery, tempered by the good humour in their faces. 
The leader gave the signal to advance, and the assembly fell into a 
long line facing southwards, with the Atlantic a mile and a half to 
the right hand. In this order the broad top of the Hafer hill was 
traversed for some time, the Moors on foot acting vigorously as 
beaters, But no boar was found, and when the em came 
abreast of a long wood which fringed the far side of the mil/ah or 
mud-plain below the seaward slope of the hill, a new formation 
was made. Some eight or ten mounted hunters, with many more 
on foot, were ordered to descend the slope, and, after crossing the 
mud-plain, to hide in the skirts of the wood facing towards the 
hill. They crossed accordingly, and the riders backed their horses 
into the covert, the Moors on foot, with their dogs, crouching down 
in the intervals. Meanwhile the beaters on the Hafer hill were 
labouring to drive the boar down hill and across the mud-plain 
towards the party in ambush. Shots were fired, horns blown, 
and yells raised, groups rapidly formed and separated, and 
ntly the watchers in the wood witnessed a rapid gallop 
hill, which ended in a first “ kill” out of sight. The excitement 
the ambushed party now grew intense, as they felt that fate 
owed them the next turn of luck. Men and animals were equally 
impatient. Dogs whined low, with strained muzzles, and were 
reproved with a sharp “Uskut!” in sound, as in sense, strangely 
akin to the British “Shut up!” Horses danced with 
and could hardly be kept in. cover. At last patience its 
reward. A large boar emerged from the opposite skirt of the 
Hafer hill, and trotted steadily across the mud-plain towards the 
hidden enemy. When he had come far enough to show that he 
meant business, the dogs were loosed, and the mounted spearmen 
scurried after them as as the heavy wet ground would permit. 
The boar gave a contemptuous “ hands-off” reception to the dogs, 
but upon the arrival of the spearmen he turned, and regained ‘the 
thicket whence he had come. The riders plunged after him, hither 
and thither through the covert, according as their own eyes or the 
tongues of the dogs gave evidence of his presence. Anon the boar 
suddenly reappeared, and charged straight at a certain gallant Major, 
who struck him so hard as to be unable to withdraw the spear. ‘The 
wounded beast then made northwards along the slope of the hill, 


and was in five minutes more caught up and killed within a few 


yards from the edge of the mud. A portion of the “ first spear” 
was afterwards recovered. Numbertwo! Aftera brief pause the 
rmen and hunters who had followed the boar across the mud- 
Ha were ordered back into hiding. The beating on the hill was 
resumed, and presently a boar of unusual size broke covert not far 
from his predecessor's place of death, and headed straight across 
the mud. The ambushed party galloped wildly towards him, 
preceded as before by the dogs. The boar stopped to think, and 
then swerved so sharply to the right as to throw out all the 
riders, When surrounded a minute later he met the whole 
rout of men and beasts with the utmost gallantry, facing each 
way in turn. He received a dozen thrusts without flinching, 
died game to the last; his few dying squeaks being, as we 
have premised, marks of descent, not of fear. When the 
“ great man large in death, lying mightily low,” had been suffi- 
ciently admired, the hunters ined their previous stations, and 
a fourth boar was eventually killed on the mud-plain. Lunch 
now intervened, and the slopes of the Hafer hill were soon covered 
with stamping and hard-breathing horses, held by Moors who ex- 
citedly retailed the incidents of the four “kills.” In their midst 
stood an old chief-hunter, engaged in putting up to the customary 
fictitious auction the spears of those who had been fortunate 
enough to strike a boar, and who were now ready enough to 
redeem their weapons for a small ransom and become “ free of the 
hunt” for ever. After lunch new ground was taken, nearer the 
Awara camp. A detachment was again sent seaward across the 
millah, which here narrows rapidly towards the north, and ends in 
thick scrub close to the sea-shore. Much of the surrounding 
on is flooded to the depth of two feet. The eastern, or 
dward, division of the hunters were extended in line, with 
the object of keeping any boar that might be started away 
from the thick low ground and driving them uphill. A boar 
was presently found close to the sea-shore, and the two bodies 
of riders at once united in pursuit. He gave the longest and 


best run of the day, though the tangle of large thick bushes | 


made straight riding extremely difficult. At last the boar, after 
receiving one thrust and inflicting dangerous “rips” on half a 
yg took shelter in a dense shebennya or cypress thicket. 
An 8 hard work was devoted to an attempt to drive him 


out again; the riders posted round his lair having full leisure to 
chew the cud of the Horatian line— 

Latitantem fruticeto excipere aprum. 
But neither dogs, nor shots, nor hornblowings, nor the attack of 
three spearmen, who entered the thicket on foot, could move the 
boar. The day was now waning, and Sir John Hay, os em 
acknowledging himself baffled by his gallant foe, withdrew 
forces to the Awara camp. A y returned the next day to 
look for the wounded boar, but it was found that he had moved 
away. 


THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


HE Birmingham Festival Committee are not likely to lose 
their reputation for yorsy In 1846 they gave us 
jah for the first time and under the composer’s own direction, 
and their present efforts are in nowise unworthy their past. They 
have always done their best to introduce the public to the most 
conspicuous and deserving among contemporary musicians, and 
this excellent custom has now become an essential part of their 
theory of management. Some of this year's novelties are of 
uncommon merit, and the choice of them is even over-abundant. 
Foremost among religious works comes the Mors et Vita of M. 
Gounod. Even though his Redemption has steadily gained ground 
since its production at the Festival of 1882, this new work of his, 
so much more varied, melodious, and spontaneous, is likely to be 
easily first in the race for public favour, Then we have Mr. 
Villiers Stanford’s prolonged and scholarly Oratorio, The Three 
Holy Children; with Dr. Bridge’s setting of Mr. Gladstone's 
Latin translation of the Rock of Ages, which, while narrower in 
aim and less varied with pleasurable melodies, is even more 
austerely religious in character, and presents a broad and massive 
homogeneity of structure. In a lighter vein are three new 
Cantatas, ail dealing more or less with art-magic and supernatural 
romances. There are M. Dvorak’s weird and fantastic Spectre’s 
Bride, which abounds in description; Mr. Cowen’s most graceful 
and melodious Sleeping Beauty, which is genuine drama; and Mr. 
Anderton’s Yule Jide, which, though somewhat commonplace, is 
broad and even,and of the nature of narrative rather than 
drama or description. Mr. Prout’s Symphony, and Mr. Mackenzie's 
Violin Concerto, both long orchestral works of considerable pre- 
tensions, complete the list of notable novelties. As one may see, 
here is variety enough and music enough for anybody. And the 
Committee have been no whit less happy in their choice of a con- 
ductor. Questions of taste are necessarily matters of dispute; but 
frequenters of Herr Richter’s concerts are unanimous in praise of 
his intelligent and delicate rendering of Beethoven and the later 
Germans; while to the musical public at large the ntations 
of Elijah and Messiah at the hands of a pupil of Wagner must 
necessarily be an event of the greatest interest and importance. 
Elijah is not perhaps susceptible of any great novelty of rendering ; 
but the conduct of Messiah is open, in these days of orchestr: 
revolution, to extraordinary variety of treatment. Those who 
have heard it in different countries and under different conductors 
can testify to its almost Protean capacity of change. The text 
adopted by Herr Richter is that of Robert Franz, so that of 
Costa’s “improvements” we may fairly hope to have heard the 
last. 


Mendelssohn’s masterpiece is so well known that its performance 
hasin a manner become stereotyped ; but its rendering on Tuesday 
uced a profound impression. Probably since the composer 
imself conducted it few people have heard it so clearly and in- 
telligently given. The working up of the crescendo in the 
overture was earnest of an unusual refinement in the management 
of the orchestra ; and this was at once fulfilled by the conductor's 
treatment of the early choruses. A Mendelssohn chorus is too 
often allowed to thump along with a heavy, lumping, even gait ; 
but on Tuesday just gradations of force and the due prominence 
of the right oat in each place added clearness, resonance, and 
delicacy to the grandeur of these ponderous arrangements of 
sounds. Though the brilliance and refinement of the instru- 
mental accompaniment was very noticeable from the commence- 
ment—and especially in “ Blessed are the men ”—it was not till 
the long scene with the priests of Baal that the performance of 
Herr Richter’s orchestra was distinguished by a like combination 
of vigour and clearness with that of his choir. Surveying the 
whole work, however, it would be difficult to say whether 
“Thanks be to God ” or “Onward came the Lord” gained most in 
and power from Herr Richter’s refined and masterly inter- 
pretation, with its elegance and fine artistic reserve. The voice 
parts were entrusted to soloists whose sympathy and acquaintance 
with their task are of long standing. Mr. Santley, who bore 
his tremendous burden as none other can, was heard perhaps 
to best advantage in ‘“ Lord God of Abraham,” which he sang 
with all his old vigour and pathos and all his old incomparable 
style. Mr. Lloyd shone brightest in “If with all your hearts” ; 
his rendering of “ Then shall the righteous” was much less 
spirited and thrilling. Mme. Trebelli gave “Woe unto them” 
with her wonted fineness of phrasing and in her richest, most 
imposing tones. Mme. Patey surpassed herself in “O rest in 
the Lord,” and Mme. Albani sang “ Hear ye, Israel” with true 
fervour and the full force of her magnificent voice. In this case, 
that commonplace, mechanical touch which sometimes spoils her 
singing, especially of high passages, completely yielded to a more 
impulsive and manner, ‘To her, as to most modern singers, 
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Mendelssohn's oratorio music a more sympathetic than the 


nobler and statelier phrases of Handel and the older masters. 


The first part of Tuesday evening’s concert was devoted to Mr.. 


Cowen’s new Cantata, The Sleeping Beauty. The libretto is the 
work of that eminent authority on the capacities and refinements 
of English, the poet of Colomba. Its effect is less humorous, 
perhaps, than the effect of that famous work; but it reveals its 
author in every line, and throughout is touched with the true 
Westphalian inspiration. It consists of a anaes and three 
“Scenes.” The Prologue deals with the birth of the Princess, 
the visit of Good Fays to her cradle, and the sudden entrance of 
Wicked Fairy, who prophesies that an evil fate shall befall her 
ere she reaches her twentieth year. The first “‘ Scene” describes 
the rejoicings of the Court for her supposed escape from the curse ; 
the second shows her stricken with enchantment that very night; 
while in the third she is agreeably awakened to love and life by 
the Prince’s kiss. The Prologue, which contains some of the best 
music of all, exposes many themes, or leit-motiven, which reappear 
later on. The chorus of Good Fays is extremely delicate and 
fanciful; singing passages with long held notes are brought into 
exquisite contrast with light and rapid staccato flights of words, 
the whole being sustained by an accompaniment of singular grace 
and variety, which is written chiefly for violins, horns, and flutes, 
with occasional touches of and triangle. Suddenly the 
orchestration becomes wild and threatening ; and a chorus of bass 
and tenor voices describes the terrifying entrance of the Wicked 
Fay. The curse, which is one of the most striking and dramatic 
pages of the whole Cantata, was superbly declaimed by Mme. 
belli, who delivered the final phrase, “ Thou shalt die,” in the 
most thrilling tones of her rich and penetrating voice. Mr. Cowen 
has succeeded best in the sombre and menacing music of the 
Wicked ~~ Other of his work abound in quaint and 
ful melody, treated with great ingenuity; but herein it is 
t he attains to real dignity of sentiment and to real dramatic 
truth and intensity of expression. The tenor song, “ Thus the 
budding rose,” exquisitely rendered by Mr. Lloyd, and the incan- 
tation of the Wicked Fay, “Spring from the earth, red roses,” 
besides beauty and appropriateness, have the right lilt of genuine, 
spontaneously-conceived melody. The part of the Princess was 
sung, and very successfully, by Mrs. Hutchinson, who, especially 
clear and ringing in her upper notes, found many passionate accents 
in rendering the Princess’s declaration of love, the charming “ I 
am thine.” The duet which follows this number is one of the 
most touching and melodious things in modern music; and it was 
by Mr. Lloyd and Mrs. Hutchinson in a manner that must 
have made the composer happy. 

There is a certain similarity between The Sleeping Beauty and 
M. Dvorik’s The Spectre Bride. Both are modern, melodious, 
strange ; and both deal with a picturesque and legendary subject. 
M. Dvorék’s treatment of his theme, however, is mainly descriptive. 
In spite of his strongly-marked melodies and his power of vivid 
orchestral expression, he lacks the true dramatic accent, the 
presence of which is one of the many charms of Mr. Cowen’s 
music. He regards his situation first as a pretext for instrumental 
colouring, and then as something which may impart a general 
sentiment to the vocal part of his work, but need not ultimately 
affect its accents. Thus, in the midst of awful horrors and the 
most imminent and pressing dangers from corpses and demons, his 
heroine bursts into a most lovely, but somewhat too calm, prayer 
to the Virgin. It is to be noted, too, that the terror and the 
weirdness of the music, which is eerie enough throughout, in 
nowise culminate at the end, when all the dreadful things are said 
and done, so that the final effect is almost one of anti-climax. 

Of The Spectre Bride, however, and of the Mors et Vita, which 
was performed with immense success both on Wednesday and 
Friday, we shall have more to say next week. At present, we 
shall go on to note the fact that Mr. Anderton’s Yule Tide, 
allotted to Wednesday night, pretends to no dramatic plan, and 
has no dramatic intention. A y seated round a fire on 
Christmas Eve are supposed to tell stories; and sometimes the 
chorus represents a party of carol-singers outside, and sometimes 
the collective voice of the party within commenting on the said 
stories. The first choruses of carol-singers are very ordinarily 
constructed upon rather common themes. Though without 
imaginative fire, they are occasionally spirited, and of a sound 
and massive musical construction. Mr. Maas tells the first story— 
a sailor’s—in an air of the ballad type, and of no very marked 
merit. Mrs. Hutchinson follows with a child’s dream, in which 
there occur several stirring and melodious phrases, well marked 
by the singer. Mr. King then recounts the effect of the said 
dream on a poet present, in an unduly sentimental air. Mme. 
Trebelli tells the longest yarn of all—the story of Gudrun, who, 
in Iceland, went through an experience similar to that of Dvorak’s 
Spectre Bride in Bohemia. e music begins tamely, but soon 
achieves a certain dramatic ape The accompaniment is finely 
conceived, and was admirably played. The first chorus of com- 
mentators includes a number of somewhat coarse effects for the 
drum and for the bass voices; but it is simple and spirited, and 
has a certain straightforward effectiveness. Some of the choral 
interruptions later on are more massive, and are written with 
greater piquancy of method. The quintet and the final “Gloria” 
were the numbers best received. It is needless to add that Mme. 
Trebelli was for much in the success of the performance. 

Yule Tide, it may be added, is by far the least remarkable of 
the three new cantatas; while Mr. Cowen’s, though perhaps not 
really more skilfully treated than M. Dvorak’s, and not really more 


interesting from the student's point of view, is more human, more 
dramatic, and more varied in its natural and impulsive achieve- 
oan Hey beauty. After Mors et Vita, it is the success of the 
Festi 


NAUCRATIS. 


OON after his arrival in Egypt last autumn Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
who was waiting at Cairo until the Nile should have suffi- 


ciently subsided to allow him to resume his excavations at San for 


the Egypt Exploration Fund, was shown a small alabaster figure 
of peculiar workmanship. It was Egyptian in form, but Greek 
in feeling. Mr. Petrie is too thoroughly conversant with ancient 
art, and has too keen an eye for style, to be able to overlook such 
an object, even though it was but a fragment. He inquired 
diligently whence it had come, and after some time discovered 
an Arab able to afford him the information he sought. The 
statuette had been found in the soil of a field under a mound 
which marked the site of an ancient city in the Delta, near 
the railway-station of Teh-el-Barid. Readers will remember 
the romantic story of the discovery of the Serapeum in 1851 by 
M. Mariette—how he with a Greek at Alexandria, how his 
attention was attracted a small white stone sphinx in his 
host's garden, and how afterwards, seeing two similar sphinxes at 
Cairo, and two more again at Bedreshayn, and always getting the 
same answer as to their origin—namely, that they had been found 
in the sands at Sakkara—he remembered a in Strabo in 
which an avenue of sphinxes was said to to the door of the 
Serapeum, whence his famous discovery, and the complete reforma- 
tion of our ideas of Egyptian history and chronology. Whether 
Mr. Petrie remembered M. Mariette’s lucky guess or not, he applied 
a similar system of reasoning to the account of the mound at Kom 
el Gaief. He remembered that a great Greek city existed five or 
six centuries B.c. on the Canopic branch of the Nile; that, after 
flourishing with undiminished fortune till the founding of Alex- 
andria, and with little loss till the time of Commodus, it had so 
completely disappeared that most modern authorities state briefly, 
“ The site of Naucratis isunknown.” Yet this was the city favoured 
by Amasis, where the Greeks had three temples devoted to the 
Hellenic gods, the city visited by Herodotus, to which all mer- 
chants from the Mediterranean had to resort to sell their wares, 
and where the lively Athenzeus was born, Some modern explorers 
were disposed to identify a site near Dessook, between San and 
the sea; but, greatly as the course of the branches of the Nile has 
changed, it was difficult to connect Dessook with the Canopic 
branch. Mr. Petrie did not lose much time in visiting the place. 
He found a few mounds, into which the fellaheen were bi 
digging as usual for nitrous earth, and a wide, well-wa 
expanse among the canals covered with cultivation. A very 
brief survey showed him that here were the remains of a great 
and ancient city; and before long he brought to light relics which 
convinced him that it must have been “ settled by the Greeks in 
their archaic age,” and that far better than any place near Dessook 
it answered to the spot marked Naucrati in the Peutingerian 
Table—namely, on a road leading to the Libyan desert. No city, 
he was convinced, but Naucratis could afford the same indications 
—archaic pottery, Athenian coins, and Greek inscriptions. His 
further researches showed “a temple of Apollo with temenos, 
dating from the earliest period ; a temple of Aphrodite, also existing 
from archaic times; a temple of Athene; a temple of Zeus; a 
palaistra; and a great enclosure containing two remarkable blocks 
of buildings.” The whole site, which he speedily obtained leave 
to explore thoroughly, is half a mile long. He found the 
remains of a temple of the ancient Ionic character, hitherto 
only known by some features of the Erechtheum at Athens, 
the fluted columns surrounded with a necking of honeysuckle 
pattern which imitated in details the lotus of Egypt. Naucratis 
was famous for its wreaths of flowers, which were even taken 
to Rome; perhaps the important part played by a wreath in 
the history of Amasis had something to do with this taste; 
perhaps he obtained from Naucratis the garland with which he 
gained the notice of Pharaoh Hophra. Near these remains were 
other fragments of a later style to which the colouring still 
adhered in places. The first temple had probably been destroyed 
in the Persian invasion. Phanes, who betrayed Amasis and his 
kingdom to Cambyses, was a renegade Naucratian. The later 
temple was of white marble, and among its ruins Mr. Petrie found 
the fragments of nearly a hundred bowls incised with dedicatory 
inscriptions in honour of the Milesian Apollo. Among them, 
broken into many small pieces, is one which bears a legible, 
if archaic, inscription, recording that it was dovenel to the 
service of Apollo by Phanes. Beyond the site of the town to the 
southward Mr. Petrie found an enclosure made with a wall of 
very large mud-bricks; it was not less than six hundred feet 
square, the wall fifty feet thick, and still, in places, thirty feet 
high. This he identified with the Hellenium, a building which 
seems to have been partly commercial, partly religious. It was 
erected by the subscriptions of many Greek cities, and its officials 
presided over the haven. It contained, according to Herodotus, 
sanctuaries of Zeus and Hera and other divinities, and Mr. Petrie 
found a building adjoining the entrance on the western side 
which appears to have been dedicated to Zeus by Ptolemy II. 
In the foundations had been deposited neatly-made miniature 
objects representing sacrificial utensils, agricultural implements, 
small pieces of precious stones, of gold, silver, copper, and iron, 
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and the King’s oval in Japis lazuli. In another part of the 
enclosure was 8 large uildlog, two hundred feet square, which, 
from the peculiarities of its plan, Mr. Petrie would identify as a com- 
bination of storehouse and fort. Among the ruins he found a 
little stone model army | just such a building. This and 
many other curious objects he has brought home. They are to be 
seen at the rooms of the Royal Archeological Institute, where 
Mr. Petrie attends himself on ays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
It is impossible here to do more than call attention to the ex- 
hibition, which is of the highest interest to the Hellenic scholar 
as well as to the Egyptologist. The intermixture of the two 
styles, the abundance of objects hitherto but rarely found and 
classed as extremely archaic, the number of weights of all sorts 
characteristic of a commercial town, the discovery of a manufactory 
for a kind of blue amulets, and especially scarabs, whose semi- 
Greek style has hitherto puzzled collectors, the quantity of iron 
tools, lumps of pig iron, and smelting slag, showing the existence 
of an art abhorred by the Egyptians—these and many other things, 
some of them, as the fish-hooks and the etched egg-shells, hitherto 
unknown, both add to the certainty that this was Naucratis and 
to the value of Mr. Petrie’s brilliant discovery. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


APTAIN ROLAND P. COFFIN, author of Old Sailors’ 
Yarns, Archibald the Cat, How Old Wiggins wore Ship, and 

of The America’s Cup (New York: Scribaers’ Sons), very recently 
produced, makes mention in his useful chronicle of a singular diffi- 
culty which confronted the pundits of the New York Yacht Club 
when they took counsel together how they should meet the Genesta. 
It was apparently thought that the Club had no vessel fit to compete 
with her, and this opinion was certainly flattering to her builder 
and designer, as the Genesta was not a brand-new yacht built 
simply for the Cup race, but had been through a season's severe 
racing in English waters. No vessel being good enough then to meet 
this cutter, it was necessary to build one; but, thourh American 
yachtsmen are certainly not of their money, it was seem- 
ingly apprehended that there would be some difficulty about this. 
Captain Coffin says, with acertain pathos and with a naiveté not 
common amongst his countrymen, that, “ although the Club [the 
New York Yacht Club] is an association of wealthy gentlemen, it 
could not afford to spend all its millions on yachts, especially as 
the sloop — was larger than any one wanted for ordinary 
yachting, and would be of little use after the race for the Cup was 
over, unless her rig was changed.” Now, as the two yachts 
which have actually been built for the combat are but 85 and 
80 feet long on the water-line, it is not easy to see what Captain 
Coffin means when he speaks of vessels being too large for ordinary 
yachting. If the Genesta,on account of her size, was likely to 
win as against American yachts, why should not other yachts of 
the same size or bigger than she ica tye hy a 
Awerican yachts in contests subsequent to that for the Cup? 
It is impossible to follow the Captain's reasoning, unless he means 
that ao vessel built for the race would have spars and sails of 
very dangerous dimensions ; but it is easy to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the other part of his sentence. Rightly or wrongly, 


it seems to have been thought that any vessel built to sail for 


the Cup would necessarily be a “racing machine” constructed 
for that one contest, and fit for nothing afterwards, 

Of course we do not for a moment assert that the two yachts 
which have been built for the race, the steel Priscilla and the 
wooden Puritan, belong to this order, and they may be marvels of 
strength and seaworthiness; but the Captain clearly shows what 
the opinion of American yachtsmen was, and indicates the risk of 
losing to a worthless vessel which might be incurred by an English 
yacht-owner who took his ship across the Atlantic. However. 
an English yacht-owner has been willing to run this risk and 
to face some serious disadvantages, and his countrymen can but 
wish him success in an enterprise which is bold, but can hardly 
be considered promising, for the odds are certainly much against 
him. Next week will probably show what the oars powers 
of the American champion yacht and of the English ship—which, 
be it observed, is not the champion yacht—are, and the first match 
ought, if the weather is favourable, to be the most interesting 
which has been sailed since the America beat the English fleet in 
1851. Indeed, it should be by far the most interesting, for the 
subsequent contests have derived their éclat from being races for 
the cup, and apart from this fact have not been remarkable. Of 
the first great match it is not necessary now to speak, as it has 
been described times without end. A mighty ar it assuredly 
was, and, as such, it has been celebrated with unflagging vigour 
for thirty-four years. That the America was far better than the 
English yachts, and that she gained a splendid victory, has never 
been doubted; but it is to be observed—and this is frequently 
overlooked—that she had a large concession made to her, as she 
had to give no time allowance, and that, had there been time 
allowance, one of the English craft would have run her very close. 
Comparatively insignificant have been the matches which during 
the long of time just mentioned have followed this, the most 
famous of all yacht races. Partly, perhaps, because English 
yachtsmen were timid and conventional, partly perhaps because 
there was a strong idea that, whatever American yachts 
might be like, American diplomatic ability would be equal to 
any situation whatever, no attempt was made to bring the 

back for seventeen years. In 1870 the courageous, if some- 
what contentious, Mr. Ashbury, after sailing the Cambria against 


the Sappho in English waters and getting well beaten, and 
then racing the famous American schooner Dauntless across the 
Atlantic and beating her, sailed against a fleet of American yachts 
for the America’s Cup. According to Captain Coffin, the Com- 
mittee benevolently intended—with extraordinary chivalry cer- 
tainly—to give the Cambria the weather berth at starting, it bei 
an anchor start; but somehow or other the wind misconduc 
itself, and the Cambria was to leeward of all the other yachts. 
Even the wind is patriotic in America. 

The Cambria was beaten, and badly beaten, which was not 
astonishing, as she had fourteen vessels on her weather ; in fact, 
she hardly could have won except by some astounding fluke ; but, 
with all allowance for this, she does not seem to have sai 
specially well, and, if she had gained, it would hardly have 
been a real triumph, as she was undoubtedly inferior to the 
American Sappho, which did not compete in this race. Mr. 
Ashbury, however, was quite undaunted, and, the Cambria not 
being “ good enough,” built the Livonia and took her across 
the Atlantic, with the resolute intention of winning the Cup, if 
by any pero it could be fairly won; but, little to the credit 
of the N.Y.Y.C., he was never allowed a fair contest. It would 
now be superfluous and far beyond the limits of the space at 
our command to attempt to recapitulate, however briefly, his 
stormy correspondence with the special Committee of N.Y.Y.C., 
but one fact which we take from Captain Coffin’s books—and 
Captain Coffin is a fervent American yachtsman—may well be 
stated, as perhaps it is not generally known. It appears from 
letters of Mr. Ashbury’s, dated June 15 and October 7, 1871, 
that he offered to sail twelve races, seven out of twelve races to 
win, but that this most fair offer, which must have shown that 
it was his intention to fight the battle in such a manner as to 
prove indubitably which was the best ship, was declined. Ulti- 
mately the matches were sailed in a ridiculous and discreditable 
manner, Mr. Ashbury having, it must be said, advanced one 
untenable proposition, yielded where he ought to have been 
firm, and the Committee were allowed to nominate their vessel 
on the morning of the start. The Columbia was the first vessel 
to sail against the Livonia, and she beat her twice, the Com- 
mittee disregarding a protest with to the second race 
which Captain Coffin allows to have legitimate, In the 
third race the Columbia lost, owing, it is said, to an accident to 
her steering gear, and the Sappho was then pitted against the 
English yacht, and she beat her twice. Mr. Ashbury was thus 
defeated in his attempt to win the famous Cup, and, though the 
ing, the victory of the Sappho was a n uite decisive ; but, 
whether the N.Y.Y.C. the yon or not, there 
can be no doubt that conduct of their Committee was by no 
means sportsmanlike, and it is satisfactory to think that it has 
been frequently condemned, not merely here, but also on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

Of the efforts made since the failure of the Livonia to wrest the 
trophy from the American Club it is hardly necessary to speak, 
as they were of a very puerile nature. In 1876 a Oanadian 
vessel, called the Countess of Dufferin, dubbed a yacht, but ap- 
parently owned by a kind of joint-stock society, sailed against the 
American Madeleine. Five years later the Atalanta, another 
Canadian vessel, manned by a crew of amateurs, was hopelessly 
defeated by the Mischief and the Gracie, and it seems to have 
been not a little —, tuous to enter and sail such a vessel 
for the America's up. ow, at last, a real attempt is to be made 
by a yacht which, though not the best English yacht afloat— 
for that proud position must be conceded to the Irex—is un- 
doubtedly a very good one. She will sail with but small 
chance of success, as she will have to contend with a centre- 
board craft built expressly for this contest. The centre-board—a 
vile ty is, for excellent reasons, condemned by all English 
yacht clubs; but undoubtedly vessels belonging to it have very 
great speed in a light breeze and smooth water. If, then, the 
Genesta wins, she will accomplish a very extraordinary feat, and 
she will have the honour of bringing back to England what is 
perhaps the ugliest piece of plate ever made by an English silver- 
smith—which is saying a great deal. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


TYWAS evening of an August day, 
‘ And om uently) cool, 
rson watc two at 
fore a village a” Pay 
In blue and yellow colours gay, 
Like in a pool. 
Fresh from endeavouring to suggest 
That timid voters can 
Evade a Tory squire’s behest, 
After a simple plan, 
He watched the gime with interest : 
He was a worthy man, 


Cutting at last their frolics short, 

se — this,” asked he, “ I find 
ou playing in such r sort 
With intent a mind ? 

For never saw I children’s sport 
Of this peculiar kind.” 
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“Oh, Sir!” replied the merry lad, 
With head of sunny glory, 

“ We play at ‘voters’; I'm a Rad, 
And Tommy, he’s a Tory. 

He asks if he my vote may add, 
And then I tells a story.” 


The Reverend Ananias eyed 
That sweet light-hearted child ; 

And radiance of paternal pride 
Lit up his visage mild. 

The good seed had been scattered wide ; 
He saw his sheaves, and smiled. 


“Play on!” hesaid. “Take, children mine, 
My blessing, and play on! 

And ne’er may English pluck decline 
From sturdy sire to son ! 

Play! At the vicarage cake and wine 
Await you when you've done. 


“ But, stay,” he added, “ how is this? 
What is this youngster’s name 

Who stands aloof, yet seems to miss 
The share he does not claim P 

Come, tell me for what reason ’tis 
You join not in the game.” 


The boy looked up and, while a tear 
Welled in his eye of blue, 

In tones the good man scarce could hear, 
All closely though he drew, 

Murmured, “ Why, father, he do swear 
He'll whop me if I do.” 


The vicar rapped the urchin’s head 
With playful knuckle-joint ; 

“ Pooh! pooh! my little man,” he said, 
“ You miss the moral point. 

The oil from virtuous motives shed 
Will pious frauds anoint. 


Pledges, by due research I find, 
Which others’ threats exact, 

No man of truly Liberal mind 
Will seruple to retract ; 

They do not hold, they cannot bind, 
They're null and void, in fact, 


“So, if your father, boy, who ought 
To leave you free, sees fit 

To warp your Liberal bent of thought, 
*Tis reason, I admit, 

For giving him the promise sought, 
But not for keeping it.” 


“ Mother, she says,” resumed the lad, 
“* It’s t'other way about, 

And Squire ’ll sure, unless your dad 

wt Liberal, turn us out. 
ou'd better play at shamming Rad, 
Not ’Sarvative, I doubt.’” “ 


The Reverend Ananias frowned 
Beneath his spacious hat ; 

& ” said he, “‘ such views unsound 
contradiction flat 

I tell you, as in duty bound, 
You must not play at that. 


“ But come, my child, the sun descends, 
The day is nearly flown ; 
Evil communication tends— 
The rest is doubtless known. 
So leave your little Liberal friends 
To play their game alone. 


“ And teil your mother—though she knows— 
That what appears to her 

A case of conscience, good for those 
Who lies to truth prefer, 

Never with Tory votes arose, . 
Nor ever occur,” 


REVIEWS. 


HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN.* 


as “ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman” is one of the rare books | 


which sportsmen will be glad to add to their libraries. 
Nothing so good of the sort has appeared since Dodge and 
Hutchinson brought out The Hunting Grounds of the Great West. 
And the one work is the complement of the other; for prairie life 
has been altogether changing its character, and the industries and 


* Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. B Theodore 
Roosevelt. London and New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1865. ¥ 


occupations of the prairie population are still in a state of transi- 
tion. The buffaloes, or bisons, which, when Dodge wrote in 
1876, were being driven before the advance of the railways into 

t “rings” to the north-west and the south-west, have now 
om practically exterminated. uently the Red Indians, 
wlio have been dying out almost as rapidly as the bison, have less 
inducement than before to break bounds from the Reserves to 
which the policy of a paternal Government has relegated them. 
The plains where the white oe used to skulk from ambush to 
ambush, dividing his attention between fur-hunting and keeping 
his “ hair” from the scalping-knife, are now free to the cowboys, 
and comparatively safe. The very wild animals that had sur- 
vived have changed their nature; and the savage “ grizzlies” 
themselves, learning prudence from generation to generation, 
respect the express rifles, and show a wholesome terror of 
map, The ranchman, on the territory he has acquired, is monarch 
of all he surveys; his nearest neighbour, in all probability, 
being many a mile away. His cattle wander at will, except 
when they are mustered for branding, drafting, or number- 
ing; and they fatten through the spring on the rich grasses 
which are still manured by the droppings of departed bison 
and whitened by their bleaching bones. Yet things, as we 
said, are in a state of transition; and Mr. Roosevelt has no illu- 
sions as to the future of these flourishing ranchmen. Their day 
is going by; they are doomed to disappear in turn, like the 
Indians and the mountain-men, for in time all the land available 
for crops will be settled up by bands of — agriculturists. To 
be sure, there must always be a vast extent of country which can 
only be available for grazing ; but cattle-rearing will cease to 
when squatters are scattering themselves through the ranches. 
Already, indeed, in Mr. Roosevelt's opinion, it is too late for 
small capitalists to try the trade. Men who have made their way, 
and who breed on a large scale, may continue to do well for many 
years more or less; but even now some of the largest Companies 
which came early into the field show far less flourishing ce- 
sheets than formerly. 

For himself, we should fancy that he may feel comparatively 
easy as to the immediate future, since his lines have fallen among 
the Bad Lands, which are by no means inviting to agriculturists, 
And we think we may congratulate him on having made a good 
thing of bis ranching so far, if we may judge by the sumptuous 
volume before us. Nothing can be in better taste than this 
luxurious quarto, with its thick, hand-woven paper, admir- 
able type, and, above all, with its spirited engravings  wettwe of 
ranching life, sporting scenes, and picturesque prairie game. When 
we think of the rough experiences of the prairie sportsmen and of 
the more than primitive habits of the rude cowboys, there is 
something piquant in the contrast ; though we presume Mr. 
Roosevelt has published a cheaper edition for use in the ranching 
circles of readers, where tobacco is more popular than soap. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself is evidently a cultivated man; and, had it 

leased him to turn his attention to literary pursuits, he might 

ave been equally successful in that line, though probably not so 
rich. It is astonishing how many thoroughbred sportsmen can 
write admirably on their favourite subjects. And Mr. Roosevelt 
may rank with Scrope, Lloyd, Harris, St. John, and half a dozen 
others, whose books will always be among the sporting classics. 
His style shows no signs of inexperience; he vividly describes the 
pictures which clearly present themselves to him; and, though 
shooting incidents and sporting adventures must necessarily tend 
to repeat themselves, he never drags out his recollections to tedious- 
ness. With regard to the cattle business, as we have indicated 
already, he has a great deal to say that is well worth hearing. 
There are large profits to be made, but there are great a 
to be risked. e winters in those regions are often terribly 
severe, and the poor beasts are sorely pushed at the best of 
times to keep body and soul together. It is only in the 
last extremity that you fetch a starving or dying animal into 
the stockyard. For, if you once begin feeding on hay, you 
must keep feeding into the spring, and the supplies of forage 
are necessarily limited. Then the flat and treeless i 
are apt to be swept by storms and tornadoes. We hear of a 
sudden hail-burst in which the hailstones, as big as pigeon-eggs, 
were rattling on everything exposed to them like volleys of grape- 
shot. The cattle will gather together and drift before one of the 
biting “‘ blizzards,” possibly for a hundred miles or more, in search 
of some sort of shelter. So far as these blizzards went, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own location in the Bad Lands was favourably situated. 
For these Bad Lands, which are sometimes volcanic, but more often 
the result of weather-wear and immemorial erosion, consist of a 
broken country full of rocky ravines. Consequently, however the 
wind may be blowing, the cattle can find cover; and though much 
of the surface may be covered with stone or sage-brush, there is 
plenty of sweet herbage on the soil in the hollows. Now that the 
open prairies have been swept of the herds of bison, there is little 
game to be found on them, except the quick-sighted antelopes, 
which espy an enemy at an incredible distance. ‘hey are chiefly 
killed by playing on the passion of curiosity, which will force 
them, apparently almost inst their wills, to circle nearer and 
nearer to any unfamiliar object. But the Bad Lands, with their 
thick scrub and their rocky recesses, have become the refuge of all 
the game that remains. Therefore Mr. Roosevelt could always find 
promiscuous shootiog within easy distance of his ranche, and being a 
careful naturalist, as well as a keen sportsman, he has made himself 
familiar with most of the prairie species. What we like about him 
is, that he is thoroughly trustworthy, and we feel we may receive all 
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his sporting iences for gospel. For when he modestly confesses 
that he is no very deadly shot, we can believe that he has the other 
ualities of the successful “ still hunter ”—patience, perseverance, 
Scovbien and coolness in critical moments. Valuable qualities 
these, and ially the last, when a man’s supper or even his life 
may depend on his not coming home empty-handed. There was 
game in tolerable plenty and variety near the ranche, but it was 
generally shy. The young broods of the grouse or prairie-fowl, in 
the early season, were the only things that were very easy shoot- 
ing, except er the duck, which could often be surprised in 
the pools. e strings of wild geese that would stream in and 
drop down in the water-hollows for the night are among the 
wariest and most watchful of living creatures. There, as in Scot- 
land, they set regular sentinels, and can only be stalked by taking 
advan of each tuft of grass, at a painful expenditure of knee 
leather. The black-tailed deer, which are tolerably common every- 
where, only come out to feed in the dark or dusk. Throughout 
the day they lie close, and the most sporting and exciting way of 
hunting them was on horseback. The long, broken, pe | bushy 
ravines are their favourite haunts. A couple of men mount a 
couple of well-trained shooting ponies, one taking either side of 
the ravine, Going at a hand-gallop or a canter, as the case ma, 
be, and according to the inequalities of the dangerous ground, 
the unshod hoofs make little sound. The deer seldom starts 
from his lair till the rider is tolerably near him; then the 
pony comes to a standstill, and the rider slips off, taking his 
snapshot more or less steadily. Another peculiar and original 
method of sport is coursing the wild turkey with greyhounds. 
The birds, when flushed, fly along the plain, followed from afar by 
the horsemen and the hounds. When they tire and alight, the 
pursuers draw nearer. At last, and after repeated flights, the 
short wings begin to be fagged by the heavy bodies ; the dogs are 
running neck and neck beneath the skimming flight of turkeys; 
the dogs spring into the air and snap in vain, till at last one set of 
teeth meet in a turkey-leg, and that icular course is over. 
Turkey-coursing can naturally be only followed on the great 
ains; but, on the other hand, we learn to our surprise that the 
*bighorn,” or Rocky Mountain sheep, is to be found in these com- 
paratively low broken lands. The height of the eminences is 
never great; but the ground must aien te break-neck enough in 
all conscience, and except that he has no absolutely inaccessible 
retreats, the animal is almost as safe there as in the Rockies, So 
far as the danger of the sport is concerned, it seems to be pretty 
nearl ual, As Mr. Roosevelt sensibly remarks, it really 
signifies little whether you pitch down a precipice of 50 feet or 
one of 500, when a of jagged rock is to receive your body 
at the bottom. And it was in stalking the mountain sheep in 
those circumstances that he most conspicuously exhibited the 
virtues of patience and perseverance. On one occasion, for five 
weary days he drew the hills a blank; yet he can boast that he 
moved as quietly and worked as conscientiously on the fifth da 
as on the first. And in that instance virtue brought its reward, 
for on the last day he shot a sheep, though by a lucky accident. 
We spoke of the buffalo as being practically exterminated, yet that 
is not literally the case, Singular to say, a few still survive, and 
in the strong instinct of self-preservation have altogether changed 
their habits and their natures. They have left the plains for the: 
most precipitous and most thickly-wooded parts of the mountains, 
They are known now as the wood or mountain buffalo. The 
smell is strong as ever, but they have developed a keen sense of 
hearing they never had before, for the prairie buffalo trusted for 
safety entirely to scent. Now these shaggy hermits of the hills 
are as easily scared by the rustle of a leaf or the snapping of a 
twig as any elk or cariboo. Shaggier they are than ever; for, as 
they haunt the cold regions, the hair has eowe thicker, and, in 
fact, “a new race has been built up.” Unfortunately, as Mr. 
Roosevelt remarks, the race is sure to disappear like its ancestors, 
as the country is settled up in the rush of coming agriculturists. 
That is to say, unless the State should interfere and protect 
these buffaloes, as elephants are preserved, under heavy penalties, 
in the Cape Colony. Mr. Roosevelt had good sport with the 
grizaly bears, mone in mountains many hundred miles away 
m his own settlement. Thanks to the recklessness of his 
companion, he had one or two narrow “shaves”; but con- 
siderable experience brought him to the deliberate conclusion 
that “old Ephraim” will never show fight unless he be cornered ; 
or unless he believe himself cornered, which comes to the same 
thing. Mr. Roosevelt had only heard of a couple of fatal accidents, 
and both might be easily accounted for, In fact, Ephraim seems 
to possess human intelligence with which the superstitious 
old mountain-men credited him. He used to laugh at the 
Indian arrows and lances; and, on the chance of the white 
hunters missing the brain, was content to leave his body a target 
for their pea rifles, When he charged home hé was sure to “ chaw 
them up.” Now he has learned to associate white faces with swift 
shooting from repeating rifles, and accordingly “makes tracks” 
when it is any way possible. Altogether, the “ Hunting Trips of 
a Ranchman” are a repertory of thoughtful woodcraft or prairie- 
craft; and not the least pleasant pages are those on home life, 
waggon life, and wild camping-out, to which we have scarcely 
done more than make allusion, 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


A FAMILY AFFAIR wust be taken to give the measure, now 
unhappily established beyond appeal, of its author's capacities 
asa novelist, The general judgment is likely to be that it is a 
good novel, better than the merits of the “ shilling dreadfuls” 
with which “Hugh Conway’s” name is principally associated 
would have justified us in expecting, and not so good but that 
some better are published every season. The incidents which 
supply the romance are few. A child is left at a house inhabited 
by two bachelor brothers and their niece, the reader being left but 
a very short time in doubt as to whose child it is. A villanous 
convict who is its father appears on the scene, and tries to extort 
money by threatening to reveal the truth. Accordingly the child 
is removed from his neighbourhood, and eventually, while en- 
deavouring to renew his efforts, the convict is brought to a bad 
end, and all goes happily. The characters who by their conver- 
sation and manners ~~ most of the interest of the book are 
tient hero, one disappoi and purely episodical lover, one 
but faithful Calvinist and one pair of ridiculous 
bro whose characters are exactly the same, and a great part 
of the fun of whom consists in their physical duality. These, 
with unusually trifling assistance from butlers, railway-guards, 
ublicans, editors, &c., do all the work of the story. The 
freshest and most remarkable character in the book is certain] 
the brothers Talbert, who never appear, and indeed woul 
have no point, = from each other, and are in reality 
only one person. They are rich, tall, handsome, and devote 
the whole of their considerable intellectual abilities to the per- 
formance of those domestic duties which a generation ago were 
supposed to be the sphere outside which women, in an ordi 
way, should not move. They polish their own wine-glasses, 
have a personal acquaintance with every pillow-case they 
They are very well done, but it is impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that they are taken from life, and, if that is so, the carica- 
ture is so malicious that we can only hope that Mr. Fargus had 
some justification for it. The Calvinist nurse, Mrs. Miller, is also 
werfully described; but, unless we are mistaken, we have met 
| before in that novel of Mr. Wilkie Collins's which deals with 
Scotch marriages. There, too, it was her function to remove the 
villain at the critical moment, and she did it very much in the 
same fashion as Mrs, Miller. Maurice Hervey, the villain, is not 
a bad gaol-bird; but Beatrice, the heroine, has no individuality, 
and is interesting only as the victim of circumstances. The hero 
is an Oxford coach and heaven-born newspaper-writer—a rather 
fashionable sort just now—and is lifelike without being particularly 
attractive. In the third volume two scenes occur which have a 
ae deal of “sensational” power—the death of the villain 
although, as we have said, it is not new), and the discovery of 
his corpse by Beatrice and her lover in a “ Wartsaal” of the 
cemetery at Munich. Altogether the novel is good, though not 
first-rate or anything like it. It is to be feared that “ Hugh 
Conway ” was only too truly the yom of popular ignorance 
when he made a great art critic, of whom we get only the briefest 
glimpse, talk about “the spectre, the Frankenstein that haunts 
my existence.” People cannot be expected to read Frankenstein, 
but they might at least find out that he was not a Monster, but a 
biologist who made a Monster, as he chose, entirely on account of 
his own misbehaviour, to call it. 

The reader of Mr. Percy Greg's new novel is at liberty to settle 
for himself whether Raymond Erne, the hero, was at different 
moments on the verge of the night of madness, or whether the 
British Empire is, in fact, on, and is in the novel dragged a little 
back from, the —— of the night of destruction, or both. However 
that may be, The Verge of Night is apolitical novel. Some of the 

rsonages are real, and carry very thin disguises, The course of 

Snglish history, as it might have been, is taken up by Mr. Greg 
somewhere about 1883, and carried on to the following effect. 
Mr. Gladstone actually retired, and Lord Hartington (?), who suc- 
ceeded him as Prime Minister, was defeated by a majority of two 
on a motion by Mr. Forster in favour of not betraying some black 
allies. ‘The result was the formation of a strong coalition govern- 
ment, with Lord Granville as Prime Minister, “ Lord Penrith,” 
who is more like Lord Salisbury than any one else, but who has so 
much to do with the story that it would not be fair to identifi 
him as completely as some of the others, as Lord-Lieutenant, an 
Mr. Forster as Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles Dilke become the leaders of the Opposition. A public 
office is entirely destroyed by dynamite, whereupon “ the dynamite 
faction” is crushed for ever by noes Mirren means, which we 
fear include the hanging of an unspecified member of Parliament, 
and Lord Penrith then proceeds to pass into law something vague, 
but on the lines recently suggested by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, in the 
nature of Home Rule, which practically settles the Irish Pn 
Then the same statesman, who is the real leader of the Ministry, 


* A Family Affair, A Novel. By Hugh Conway, Author of “Called 
Back,” “ Dark Days,” &e. London: Macmillan & Co, 1885. 

The Verge of Ni Perey Greg, Author of “Ivy: Cousin and 
Bride” & Blackett.” 1885. 

Mrs. Hollyer. By Georgiana M, Craik, Author of “Godfrey Helstone,” 
London: Richard Bentley & Son, 1885. 

Camilla’s Girlhood. By Linda Villari. Auther of “On Tuscan Hills 
and Venetian Waters,” “ In Change Unchanged,” &c. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1885. 
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becomes Secretary for War, and reconstitutes the army, and at 
the end of the book the country is in a thoroughly satisfactory and 
hopeful condition. 


All this is rather skilfully woven into the story by means of 
Raymond Erne, the hero being a member of Parliament, and a 
devoted follower of Lord Penrith, who brings him into office, and 
makes the best of his extraordinary abilities. The villain is one 
Carey, who is also in Parliament, and becomes leader of a kind of 
Extreme Left. He hates Erne, ly from jealousy and partly 
from political antipathy, and ly because, in a real old-fashioned 
encounter with a bull (vol. i. p. 32), Erne and he behaved as an 
ideal hero. and an unmitigated villain should. He is finally 
baffled by the mighty editor, Lestrange, who, along with some 
other characters, reappears from the author's earlier novels, and 
who is, on the whole, the most carefully and successfully depicted 
of all the people in the story, The bull is not merely introduced 
as a red rag to the captious critic, but serves a profound purpose, 
because he makes the hero’s mind wander uncomfortably, and 
gives colour to the machinations of his father, who has selfish 
reasons for wishing him not to , and is able artfully to 
torment him with suggestions that he is likely to go mad. The 
political talk is good, though there is a great deal of it. One of 
the conversations will emia a regretful recollection of the good 
old times when poor Dr. Kenealy had an undisputed right to be 
described as “the editor of the foulest paper in England.” Mr. 
Greg is a most conscientious writer. One feels that one is always 
getting Brod best, and that, compared with most other novelists, his 

is 


Mrs. a 1 isa much humbler sort of novel than The Verge 
of Night. Itis all trivial, but notwithstanding it is nearly all 
amusing, The people are most of them either rather silly or 
slightly vicious, except the heroine, who is just a trifle dull; but 
one wants to know what happens to them, and reads somewhat 
eagerly on. The heroine just referred to, by the way, is the 
nominal heroine—the lady who eventually becomes Mrs, Hollyer. 
We hear next to nothing of her in the first volume, and very little 
more in the second. In the third she becomes, as already hinted, 
rather a bore. The true heroine is a young woman named Sylvia 
Shepton ; to her we are grateful for much entertainment, though 
not of the most exalted kind. She is “considerable,” and more 
than considerable “ of a flirt,” and is also vulgar and ignorant, but 
has the wits to conceal all three facts from the more deeply in- 
volved of her admirers. Chief among these is Mr. Hollyer, who 
is a good, strong, handsome, and quite miraculously stupid young 
man. He is always saying, “Oh come, now!” when anything is 
said, ironically or otherwise, which he does not understand, which 
happensabout oncea page whenever heis present. He develops during 

fortnight's visit in the country an idolatrous passion for Sylvia, 
and then goes and cherishes it for ten years in California, after 
which he comes back for no purpose except to see her. She has 
meanwhile been married to a rich old gentleman, her courtship of 
whom is described with much spirit, and who has obligingly died, 
leaving her a wealthy widow. The scenes in which she and her 
adorer meet again, and in which she undeceives him about her own 
merits, are amusing, for it is impossible not to take a cruel pleasure 
in seeing the feelings of any one so very stupid as Keith Hollyer 
trampled upon. However, he is quite consoled at last, because, 
while he has been ten years pining for Sylvia, the gloomy heroine 
has been ten years pining for him, though he did not remember 
her existence. There is arather amiable person named Horace 
Kelvin, given to mildly sarcastic reflections on his fellow dramatis 
persone, and we are sorry when he goes to Australia half wa 
through the book. If the substance of the third volume, which is 
not much, were substituted for a part of the long-drawn-out woo- 
ing of old Mr. Haliburton by Sylvia Shepton in the second, 

rs. Hollyer would, as a nice, bright, harmless little story, 
leave nothing to be desired. 

When on p. 2 of a “ prologue” a young English wife trembles 
as she sees her Italian husband set out on a shooting excursion, 
and calls out to him, “Come back to me, Camillo!” and he to her, 
“ Addio, Elena! Addio! ” we know £ gory! well that he will 
come back to her only as a “crushed and bleeding form half 
covered by a cloak.” And when we learn on p. 4 that 
the man who went out with Camillo was his brother, to whom he 


had lent money, we understand directly that he is the murderer. 


Yet Mrs. Villari makes us wait till p. 19 for the authoritative con- 
firmation of the former certainty, and does not formally acknow- 
ledge the latter until p. 28. However, the prologue has, after all, 
very little to do with Camilla’s Gii , and, if there must be 
one, it is pochage as well that it should be wrought out with due 
deliberation. This, like Mrs. Hollyer, is really a sketch of some 
of the manners and customs of the youth of certain of the 
middle classes of England, nicely garnished with the scrap of 
murderous romance above referred to in the prologue, and with a 
corresponding fillip at the end, the scene being shifted again to 
Italy in order to give one oom a scheme of abduction com- 

icated with political spying. e character of the villain, Mrs. 

ves, who paints looking-glasses for an ostensible living, smokes 
— in private for her own enjoyment, and pays a double debt 
politically by receiving the revolutionary confidences of Mazzini 
and betraying them to the Austrians, is well worked out, and we 
get a most refreshing glimpse of the awful at the end of the book 
where she passes out of the story. For the bulk of the novel 
there is a virtuous family after Miss Yonge; their father is a 
doctor, and they all marry early, some better and some worse. 


There is a subsidiary female villain, who makes herself rather 
disagreeable, and a pleasant enough young man of the name of 
Hartley, who marries the better of the doctor's daughters, The 
book is well put together. 


TURENNE.* 


As the series of Military Biographies published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall goes on it becomes more clear that it was 
a mistake to introduce it with any flourish of trumpets. It was 
to have given original lives, which should also be valuable not 
only for their literary qualities, but as mili text-books. Of 
the three brought out up to the present, Colonel Malleson’s 
Laudon is the only one which approaches this high standard. 
Colonel Brackenbury’s Frederick the Great was very little more 
than a précis of the military parts of Carlyle. We are con- 
strained to say much the same of this biography of Turenne. 
In his preface Colonel Hozier tells us, indeed, that “ It requires 
a long and tedious research for isolated facts through many 
books before we can learn how the younger son of the Calvinist 
Duke of Bouillon rose to the highest position in the armies of 
France in the time of the greatest grandeur of the greatest of 
French monarchs.” Now it may be that Colonel Hozier has made 
these researches, but they have plainly convinced him that Ramsay 
had already discovered all that was to be known a century and a 
half ago. With the exception of a few pages on the organization 
of the armies of the sixteenth eggs One 7g is very little which is 
not to be found in that author. e do not deny that Colonel 
Hozier has been well advised in following him, still less do we 
doubt that books of this kind are useful after a fashion, There 
are many people in this world who will neither read good literature 
nor study original authorities, even when they are easy to get at. 
Interpretations into short and easy forms for their convenience are 
at least innocent, since after all their recalcitrance is not criminal. 
We prefer none the less to see these things called by their right 
name. When we are presented with what is brutally called 
“ cabbage” by the ruder kind of critics, and are asked to accept it 
as literature, we decline. Such things must be judged on their 
merits, and praised or blamed according to the judgment and 
dexterity shown in selecting the proper passages for quotation or 

ith the proviso, then, that we are ready to believe Colonel 
Hozier decided to compile his Zurenne out of Ramsay's after 
careful study in every direction, we are ready to accept his com- 
pilation as a good one. He turns the French narrative into toler- 
able English, and does not omit anything of importance. The 
marches and battles are more interesting to us in the original. 
More details are given by Ramsay. The difference between the 
two is the difference between the old Dutch maps and Colonel 
Hozier’s, These last give the bare outline of the country and the 
relative positions of places. The former give a bird's-eye view 
of hills, valleys, vineyards, and woods. This is perhaps a 
matter of taste, and no fault in the eyes of the lover of 
“serieses.” By carefully following Colonel Hozier on a map 
it is quite possible to understand the marches and counter- 
marches of the most scientitic of generals, and that, after all, 
is something. Thus, for instance, the campaign of 1646 can 
be followed in Colonel Hozier satisfactorily enough. Indeed, 
Turenne’s operations in that year were so admirable that it is only 
necessary to follow them on a map to see their merits. Ramsay 
and many others after him—Colonel Hozier among them—have 
com Turenne to the Great Captain Gonsalvo Fernandez de 
Cordova. It is not to be denied that, considered only as soldiers, 
the men have much in common; but the operations of this year 
show a still closer resemblance between 'urenne and another 
Spanish general, The Duke of Alva, who also had no likeness to 
Turenne except as a soldier, was wont to say that any fool may 
win a battle by accident, but that the true test of generalship was 
to gain all the advantages of victory without ever giving your 
opponent a chance to fight. Now, though both Alva and Turenne 
could fight battles when they saw occasion, they both seem to 
have preferred the colder and more scientific kind of warfare, 
Condé, again, was, above all things, a fighter of battles, and he 
fought in season and out of season. This love of swashing 
blows made him the more popular hero, but it is plain that it led 
him into committing many blunders. At Nordlingen, as 
Colonel Hozier might have pointed out with more distinctness, 
Condé did his best to cause a defeat, and even Turenne could not 
have saved him if Mercy had not fallen in the middle of the 
battle. In this, and in other respects, Colonel Hozier suffers from 
his too exclusive devotion to Ramsay. He may have done well to 
follow him for the facts, but a little more regard for other sources 
of information would probably have led to a greater independence 
of judgment. In military matters Colonel Hozier can think for 
himself, as when, for instance, he compares the inferior military 
science of the seventeenth century with the very superior sort of 
thing done at Aldershot ; but in other respects he seems to look 
through the eyes of somebody who lived under Louis XIV. 
There is a passage in his book about the benighted state of France 
before the great King came and civilized it, which might have 
been written (and, as a matter of fact, was written) about a 
hundred and fifty years ago. It follows that Colonel Hozier’s view 
of the personal character of Turenne, and of his part in the later 


* Mili Biographies—Turenne. By H. M. Hozier. London 
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Fronde, is very different from Michelet’s. He sketches him as 
the spotless hero, not too virtuous, because—to quote two typical 
sentences also taken in substance from Ramsay—*“ Too great 
virtue cannot be expected even in the noblest examples of 
hamanity. It would repel many, would irritate many, and would 
be unnatural to mankind.” Oolonel Hozier does not seem to have 
asked himself whether all that is known of Turenne is not con- 
sistent with the view that he was an able and honest, but, apart 
from his military skill, rather commonplace, man. We cannot 
recommend this as a valuable biography, but we repeat our 
opinion that it is a good précis of not very recondite information. 

lonel Hozier also gives some account of the armament, organiza- 
tion, and manceuvring of the armies of the seventeenth century, 
which will be new and interesting to most readers. He has very 
properly gone, directly or indirectly, to Montecuculi for his facts, 
and he could not do better, 


SOME COOKERY BOOKS.* 


es amusing, if somewhat garrulous and indiscreet, writer 
who calls himself “An Old Bohemian” displayed in his 
Reminiscences such deep and original, if not always quite orthodox, 
views on cooking and cookery, that many serious readers wished 
he had handled that all-important matter more fully. He has 
done it in this volume, of which it can only be said that, if the 
writer had had the good taste to strike out a few things that are 
not in good taste, it would be the most recommendable volume on 
cookery that has been printed in English for many long days. 
As it is, it must be very highly spoken of. The author excuses it 
as desultory and fi entary, and it is true that it does a little 
smack of those faults—faults which are made more serious by the 
fact that it bas not the ghost of an index, and scarcely the ghost 
of a table of contents, It would be worth anybody's while who 
buys it to have it rebound with a few blank leaves, on which to 
note alphabetically the excellent receipts it contains, and which at 
present are almost introuvables. The author does not put his best 
toot foremost; beginning with some general remarks on cleanli- 
ness, economy, kitchen furniture, and so furth, which are truisms 
to those who will mind them, and useless to those who will 
not. Most ot the slips of taste above noted occur here, and there 
are digressions (for instance, a tirade against Co-operative Stores) 
which, whatever their intrinsic justification, have simply nothing 
to do with the subject. Some, however, of the “ Old Bohemian’s” 
mechanical “ tips ” are ingenious and worth trying, and the same 
may be said o! Lie chemical ones, We have not ourselves tried 
his plan of mixing dry salt with oil that is to be kept, but it 
sounds plausible. 

His first, or almost his first, regular receipt is a good and 
catholic one, describing that excellent mode of cooking various 
meats with bacon and vegetables (but no water) in an earthen- 
ware jar which English cookery-books for the most part strangely 
neglect. Curiously enough, however, he does not suggest rabbit 
as a subject for this treatment, for which, by those who have 
tried it, it is generally pronounced to be supereminently fitted. 
Still more elaborate and still better is the formula for civet de 


lidvre on pp. 56 8q.—the best civet de lidvre by far that we have. 


ever seen in English. The first dictum of the “ Old Bohemian’s ” 
that we are bound to question is that underdone meat is not more 
digestible than well done. He is, we believe, both chemist and 

hysician ; yet to this his doctrine can we by no means subscribe. 

owever, we come ther with him again in his opinion that 
“boiled or roast meat boiled up once more in curried stock” is not 
curry. His own receipt for that admirable food is good, but liable 
to the too-common complaint that it ignores the immense superi- 
ority of dry to wet curry. A few later, however, the “ Old 
Bohemian” shows but too clearly how Bohemia damages the 
taste. He discourses of mint sauce—a foolish gaud—and then 
says, “I have a notion that with this sauce even four-year-old 
mutton properly roasted may be made to taste something like 
lam A man has four-year-old mutton (we wish the “Old 
Bohemian” would tell us where to get it except by growing it 
ourselves), and he makes it taste like lamb! Will the “Old 
Bohemian” give us a receipt for making gold look like copper? 
It takes some time to recover from this shock (being always 
charitable, we have some inclination to regard it as a cryptic and 
Americanesque juke); and fortunately the “Old Bohemian” is 
dull and scientitic for some pages, during which the indignant 
reader can simmer down. Ly the time he is nearly cool the last 
vestige of indignation is removed by a very good theory of 
boulettes, a variety of rissole which sounds excellent, 

Coming to poultry, we gather that the “Old Bohemian” has 
not eaten a peahen, for which he is to be pitied. But he has 
eaten and gives a receipt for peacock pie. It was unnecessary for 
him to go into the not very pleasant and oiten-told history of 
Strasburg geese ; but his remarks on capercailzie are sound. The 
bird, though now plentifully imported from Norway, is much 


* Phiiosophy in the Kitchen. By an Old Bohemian. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1885. 
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Menu Cookery Book. By Mary Davies. London: Bentley & Son. 

Breakfast and Savoury Dishes. By R. O. C. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 188s. 

How we did without Lodgings at the Seaside. London: Griffith, Farran, 
& Co, 1885. 


undervalued in England, partly, we believe, from the fact that 
great numbers of capercailzies are poached during the close time 
of the pairing season, when their flesh is in bad condition. 
For ourselves, the best capercailzie we ever ate had been for 
gotten—literally forgotten—for weeks, When he was remem- 
bered, great of him had to be cut away bodily, but the rest 
was admirable. We cannot follow the “Old Bohemian” in his 
enthusiasm for sturgeon, but he is perfectly right in extolling 
conger. He does not, however, seem to know one of the best ways 
of cooking that maligned monster, which is simply to fry it in 
cutlets, dredging curry-powder over it during the process. We 
may add that, of course, Mr. Charles Sala did not (whatever he 
told the “ Old Bohemian ”) invent the plan of cooking bloaters in 
burnt whisky, which is primeval. Passing over a not unpromising 
receipt for what the author calls pepperpot, but which is not the 
real pepperpot beloved of West Indians and of most people who 
have tasted it, we may note a good-looking prescription for mussel- 
rash, though, except in Belgium, we own that we are personaly 
rather shy of mussels. Snails, , and other small deer of that 
kind detain the “Old Bohemian” for a time, and then he comes to 
vegetables. Here he is sound, but, except on the article of salad 
(which has separate treatment), we confess rather uninteresting. 
“Condiments” is an excellent chapter. On unfermented drinks 
he is chiefly anecdotical, and his “fermented drinks” contains 
mainly elaborate and, we should say, horribly unwholesome pre- 
scriptions for cups and punches. He does not mention a simple 
but admirable cup which we have never seen in any book, though, 
no doubt, hundreds of other people have discovered it, as we did, 
for themselves. Put a large slice of pineapple at the bottom of a 
jug or cup, with a tablespoonful of powdered white sugar, pour 
over it a bottle of sound Médoc, insert a lump of ice as big as a 
baby’s head, and when it is wanted add a pint-bottle of goad 
sparkling Moselle. Put nothing else at all, and, as a rule, do not 
drink the whole of it yourself. With this slight contribution in 
return for the “Old Bohemian’s ” numerous stores of learning, we 
take leave of him in respect and charity. 

The author of High-class Cookery Recipes apologizes for the 
selection of a fount of type which did not admit of accents fur the 
heading of her receipts. This fount appears also to have had some 
odd ideas as to spelling. We know, for instance, what a gibelutte 
is, and very excellent it is; but we never heard of a “ gibullette.” 
“ Tartlettes” ap to be constructed on the same model as 
“ Editione de Luxe.” However, Mrs. Clarke pleads hard work at the 
Inventions, and, after all, these things, as well as the accents, areset 
right in the index ; but they tend to increase the already anarchic 
condition of English menus from the point of view of language. 
The receipts themselves are excellent. “Athenian Eel and 
Sauce ” (by the way, it should surely have been Bootian) is ex- 
cellent for all but Scotchmen. “Sole la Portugaise ” deserves 
a still better mark, and “Supréme de Crabe aux Towates” is a 
better form of that admirable but, alas! not to all men and at 
all times permissible dish, dressed crab, than is usually to be found 
in English cookery-books. In these latter, too, mutton cutlets 
“ala Provencale ”—one of the best of dishes—are rarely pro- 
scribed for so well as here. In fact, it is difficult to open the book 
without coming on a good receipt well put ; and the directions for 
accomplishment are simple but sufficient. The book, which is 
plainly got up (a handsomely-got-up book intended for kitchen 
use is an absurdity), should be widely used, and is sure to be found 
useful if cooks of moderate intelligence, education, and enterprise 
ons tie tet pages of Mrs. Davies’ Menu Cookery 

e own that the first ty) vies’ Menu 

Book put us in something like abad temper. We have always been 
utterly unable to comprehend the use of filling page after page with 
such suggestions as, for instance, this—“ Potato-soup, smelts, roast 
goose, almond-puddings, pastry, macaroni cheese.” The host or 
hostess who is unequal to the effort of gastronomic imagination 
needed to draw up such a menu as this is beyond helping, and 
une f would not thank Mrs, Davies for help. On other 

and, it is her part to teach more promising pupils better things. 
When we come to the receipts themselves which are arranged im 
these prosaic repasts, there is less room for blame. They are 
practically given, and some of them are good. Mrs. Davies even 
appears to have some —— of dry curry as opposed to the 
liquid mess which is all that most British cooks and cooks’ oracles 
dream of, and many of her entrée receipts are commendable, But 
she should (being evidently a woman of good principles) never 
have admitted to her book such an abomination as “ oyster and 
caviare sandwiches.” To take a harmless oyster from his pearly 
bed, and instead of putting him to the proper use at once, to insert 
him between two slices of bread and butter and eat him thus, is 
simply revolting ; and the only consolation is, that he would almost 
infallibly slip out as the cannibal hands were raising him to the 
cannibal mouth. 

Breakfast and Savoury Dishes is a very useful little handbook, 
whose matter may atone for its manner. The plan of attempting 
to give the cost of each receipt and each ingredient, though no new 
error, is certainly an error, for the fluctuations of the market and 
other such things make it quite useless. To divide the separate 
se ceed of each receipt into numbered sentences is only to 

wilder stupid folk, while it irritates folk who are not stupid, and 
the same may be said of R.O.C.'s lavish but rather uniatel- 
ligible use of italics, For instance, “when the water is quite 
boiling pour it over the tea” is a precept which may acquire some 
mystic force from the italicizing of “ water” and “tea.” But to 
the unregenerate mind it looks rather as if there were a supposed 
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danger of the cook trying to pour the tea when it was quite boil- 
ing over the water. However, the receipts to some extent redeem 
these little fopperies. All of them are good, and some of them 
are out of the common. 

How we did without Lodgings at the Seaside is not a cookery- 
book (which is not its fault, but ours), and is a misnomer (which 
is not our fault, but its). It really tells in a kind of little story 
how a family of girls with their mother took a small furnished 
house, and doing, not without lodgings, but without servants, 
saved a good deal of money, and enjoyed themselves much more 
than they otherwise would. Incidentally, however, occasion is 
taken to give elaborate instruction in the making of some ordinary 
dishes, and so the little book seemed as well worth noticing in 
this company as in any other. It is well enough intentioned, but 
its author's good intentions have led her far, far from the truth 
when she describes salad dressing “which will keep good for 
weeks in a bottle.” There is none such, neither will there ever 
be in secula seculorum, 


CRIES OF LONDON. 


HAT sprightly but somewhat insincere personage, Mr. 
Will. Honeycomb of the Spectator, hit upon a pretty phrase 
when he spoke admiringly of street cries as the ramage de la 
ville. Poor Sir Roger de Coverley, on the contrary, could not get 
them out of his head, or his dreams. Perhaps they have grown 
less musical of late years—or is it we that are more sensitive? 
—but our sympathies are decidedly with Sir Roger. Still those 
“ wandering voices” that Lamb loved, and Swift amused himself 
poetising, deserve an historian; and they have found one in 
. Charles Hindley. His Cries of London (Hindley, jun.) con- 
tains a great amount of miscellaneous information on this theme, 
thrown together without much arrangement. Why he should 
have his cover with two staring white stripes that somehow 
t Indian face-painting, or burdened his text with a number 
of irrelevant and indifferent Bewick blocks, are questions which 
are not easy to answer. It must, however, be counted in his 
on the book has an index, and what is in it can readily 
un 


OLD SONGS AND NEW.* 


9 eyes comely volume is the result of au attempt “ to gather 
together in an agreeable and singable form a collection of 
Scottish and Highland songs, not familiar, for the most part, to 
the many enthusiastic admirers of the minstrelsy of Scotland.” It 
is well printed, .well papered, well illustrated, and, on the pub- 
lishers at least, reflects the greatest possible credit. It has 
edited and compiled with the simplicity of a cheerful self- 
confidence. It includes a certain number of Highland and other 
melodies, which are “here written down, it is believed, for the 
first time,” with a certain number of old tunes to new words and 
@ certain number of old words to new tunes. Among the poets 
drawn upon for new material are Principal Shairp, the Rev. 
A. Stewart (“Nether Lochaber”), Professor Blackie—“ whose 
translations from the Gaelic speak for themselves” —and Mr. 
Harold Boulton, who is further responsible for an original melody. 
The arranger is Mr. Malcolm Lawson, who, greatly daring, bas 
so far as to write us tunes for “ Proud Maisie” and “ The 
Corbies,” and eke for “It was a’ for our Rightfu’ King,” 
one of the noblest songs in all literature, here done into decorous 
English, and dubbed “A Jacobite Lament.” As for the artists, 
they speak for themselves, like Professor Blackie’s translations. 
Mr. Burne Jones must answer for the frontispiece, an illustration 
in the “intensest” style, of the “ Jacobite Lament ” aforesaid ; 
with a charming suggestion of landscape in the background, and 
in front thereof two figures, one male and one female, the young 
man (with a frowning countenance and no bones in his body) in 
the act of turning him right and round about all on the Irish 
shore, the young woman in the act of posing for her back-view as 
a study of Preraphaelite a The last picture, to the Ossianic 
a Maiden of Morven,” is Mr. Albert Moore’s; in other words, 
there is nothing Highland about it, but a great deal of all that is 
most novel in latter-day art. The best of the figure-subjects is 
Mr. Sandys’s “ Proud Maisie.” She is of the right Rossetti breed, 
@ sister of her who bides in the Blue Bower, a close kinswomuan of 
the Donna alla Finestra. Mr. Charles Keene’s “ Glenlogie” is in 
his earlier manner, the manner of “ A Good Fight” and “Once a 
Week” in general ; its propriety in this case is imperfectly demon- 
strated. Sir Noel Paton in his “ Lizzie Lindsay” contrives 
with unimpeachable accuracy and directness to suggest the line at 
Burlington House, with the Old Guard of the Royal Academy in 
full force to the front ; his lovers are so very smooth and limp and 
gentle and modern and refined. Such a Ronald Macdonald is only 
possible in a fancy ball or a oe of Mr. Faed’s; such a Lizzie 
‘were no more capable of kilting her coats of green satin than 
would be a heroine of Miss Yonge’s. Another piece of excellent 
eockneyism is Mr. Schmalz’s “ Aye Waukin’ O,” in which, with 
oes haope save a dubious tartan shawl, the maiden (Grace 
Macfarlane, to wit) presents the features and expression of the 
artist’s well-known ideal, the heroine of a score of autotypes. 
Mr, Whistler's “ Turn Ye to Me ”—a mystery of stormy moonlight 


* Songs of the North. Edited by A. C. Macleod and Harold Boulton. 
The Music arranged by Malcolm Lawson. London: Field & Tuer. 1885. 


and desolate shore, and wild waters—is an admirable picture; 
but its fashion is of the newest, and it recalls to us, not the Mairi 
Dhu of the song, but an Arrangement in Yellow and the great 
heart of Bond Street. Something of the same sort may be said of the 
noble “ seascape” suggested to Mr. Colin Hunter by a woeful new 
ballad of Mr. Stewart's; a ballad of death and salt water, and the 
deeps “ where the cold clammy seaweeds abound,” while “ abound ” 
rhymes with “ drowned,” and, being desperately in want of a clink 
for “evermore,” we confess that the waves e us shudder with 
fear as we listen and hear their wild roar; a ballad, in short, 
translated from the Gaelic, and speaking for itself in terms Pro- 
fessor Blackie may envy. The ‘“‘ Bonnie Stratheyre” of Mr. 
Smart, Mr. Lockhart’s “My Love's in Germanie,” Mr. Lorimer’s 
“ Loch Lomond,” and Mr. McWhirter's sombre “ Lament for 
Maclean of Ardgour,” are unmistakably Scottish ; so is Mr. Pettie’s 
grim and truculent illustration of “The Twa Corbies” ; and so 
is the pleasant picture made for “ Down the Burn, Davie,” by 
Mr. W. D. Mackay. But the Scotchmen seem, though they are 
not, in a strong minority ; the sentiment is mostly fashionable and 
“ esthetic ”; there is but one poor kilt in all the volume; and the 
general impression is of climes no further north than Hampstead. 
This effect is rather strengthened than otherwise by an exami- 
nation of the music and the words. It was surely unnecessary 
to draw upon Professor Blackie’s beautiful translations from 
the Gaelic, and the works of “Nether Lochaber” and others; 
it was surely superfluous for our editors to be at the pains 
of composing sham Scotch melodies. There are good Scots tunes 
to be had for the seeking, and good Scots verses, too. Some 
have been found for the present collection, and they are the 
only good things in it. Here, for instance, is ‘ Glenlogie,” dear 
to the heart of Mr. William Black, a ballad enchanting in its 
leasantness and fresh humanity. Here is “Down the Burn, 
avie,” with the gayest of melodies and the most delightful of 
refrains. There is no better comic ditty out of Burns than 
“ Willie’s Gone to Melville Castle”; why has not room been 
made beside it for “The Laird of Cockpen”? We have the 
“ Bonnie Earl of Moray”; why not the “ Bonnie House o’ Airlie” 
as well, and not merely the tune of it as a setting for the “ Banks 
o’ Loch Lomond”? Here is “ My Love's in Germanie”; where 
is its proper pendant, the song of Randal and Lady Jean? 
Where, too, are “ Roy’s Wife,” and “My Janet,” and “Come 
under my Plaidie”? and immortal “Mary Morrison”? and “A 
Wee Bird Came” ? and “ Annie Laurie”? and all the songs worth 
singing and remembering? Let the practice of Mr. Boulton 
and Miss Macleod be answer. They give us a version—poorer 
than Burns’s and immeasurably inferior to that preserved by 
Chambers-—of “ Aye Waukin’ 0”; and from this, a good thing 
of its kind, we turn to twaddle so smooth, and commonplace 
so fluent, as “ O’er the Moor” and “ Brown-Haired Maiden.” 
“ Her eye so mildly beaming,” observes one chosen bard, with 
natural enthusiasm, but an imperfect understanding of the 
grammar-book :— 
Her eye so mildly beaming, 
Her look so frank and free, 
In wakening and in dreaming 
Js evermore with me. 
This, it is true,is one of those “translations from the Gaelic ” 
which “ speak for themselves.” But this is how, under a kindred 
inspiration, Mr. Boulton intones his lament for Maclean of 
Ardgour :— 
Low down by yon burn that’s half hidden with heather 
He lurked like a lion in the lair he knew well ; 
*Twas there sobbed the red-deer to feel his keer dagger, 
There pierced by his arrow the cailzie-cock fell ; 
and it is in terms like these that another bard presents the soul, 
the very essence, of his sorrow :— 
O’er the moor I wander lonely, 
Ochon—arie, my heart is sore ; 
Where are all the joys I cherished ? 
With my darling they have perished, 
And they will return no more. 
For inspiration of this sort it was hardly necessary to go to the 
Gaelic ; | drawing-room ballad would give as good, or better. 
It is not the less a fact that of such is a goodly part of the 
present selection. With Burns on the one hand and Chambers on 
the other, with liberty to range at will among the admirable 
pastiches of Allan Cunningham and the fresh, wholesome, vigo- 
rous lyrics of Hogg, with all the world of Scottish song— 
amatory, festive, Jacobite, patriotic, hamorous—to go and come 
upon, our editors have stuck valiantly to Professor Blackie and 
other well-known Highlanders. They have produced a very 
pretty book; but only in the poorest sense can it be described as 
an anthology of “ Songs of the North.” 
Mr. Lawson’s accompaniments are neat, appropriate, and facile, if 
a little feeble and affected. His melodic invention is not happy. 
In fitting the immortal words, the matchless emotional expression, 
of “It was a’ for our Rightfu’ King” (which, by the way, we 
have always ascribed to Robert Burns, if only for the reason that 
we know of none, nor will believe in the existence of anybody, 
else who could have written it), he would seem to have found 
melody of “ Willie Brewed a Peck o’ Maut” of considerable 
service. His setting of “ Proud Maisie” is even less appro- 
priate and persuasive ; while as for the tune in which he has dis- 
guised the dialogue of “ The Twa Corbies,” it is of all existi 
tragic tunes the mildest-mannered and most inoffensive. It is 
in vain that Mr. Lawson accompanies his inspirations with such 
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stage directions (in the Wagnerian manner) as “slow and in a 
tragical manner,” and “sustained and sinister,” and “ /. and bold.” 
They are inadequate to the situation; and they are not to be saved 
by any amount of such advice. Schubert and Beethoven might 
possibly have done justice to these three incomparable lyrics; but 
even they were not always successful, and they might have failed 
with these. Mr. Lawson may console himself with the reflection. 
Of Mr. Boulton’s one melodic contribution to the work, an 
attempted equipment of the quaint and terrible lyric— 
If meate or drink thou gavest nane, 
Every night and all, 
The fire shall burn thee to the bore bane, 
And Christ receive thy saul— 

we shall only say that we know of no poet more unfortunate in his 
musician than the poet of this “Lyke Wake Dirge.” The worst 
is that there is no possible excuse for it. Mr. Lawson has tamed 
the pride of a good many Highland tunes, and taken from most of 
them a t deal more of their native wildness than they can weil 
afford to lose; but he is a musician, and none can blame a man for 
labouring at his vocation. Far other is the case of Mr. Boulton. 
aaa a | he is no musician ; evidently he writes verses. And he 
has found it impossible not to try to make a tune, and impossible 
to refrain from disturbing the remains of a dead poet. Of such 
qualities is the Abstract Amateur compacted. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF EGYPT.* 


Ota WATKINS'S History of Fgypt has at least the 
merit of comprehensiveness; the reader is conducted almost 
without a break through a period of no less than six thousand 
, beginning with the early dynasties of the ancient Empire 
eam to the arrival of General Gordon at Khartoum and the 
events that foreshadowed the awful tragedy that was so soon to 

ha there. 

he most conspicuous point about this work is the enormous 
number of woodcuts with which its pages are crowded. These, 
unfortunately, are all poor, some ludicrously bad, and a large 
number of them have no connexion whatever with the text. The 
whole collection, in fact, rather suggests that the book has been used 
as a means of utilizing a miscellaneous lot of blocks prepared for a 
number of cheap illustrated works on different Oriental subjects. 
Some of the cuts are actively misleading—as, for example, the so- 
called “ancient fountain,” given on p. 208, together with the 
history of the dynasties immediately preceding the Shepherd 
Kings. This fountain really is an Arab work of the sixteenth 
century, A.D. On the next page a drawing of a wall-relief from 
Babylon is given as a representation of an ptian Royal chariot. 
Similarly, at p. 213, a collection of silver ornaments, such as 
are now made and sold in the bazaars of Cairo, are presented to 
the reader as specimens of jewelry under the head of Ancient 
Egypt. Those cuts that do represent something connected with 
and are in their right place, are mostly so slovenly in 
drawing and coarse in execution as to be mere caricatures of the 
noble temples or scenes they profess to illustrate. The steel en- 


vings, of which there area good many, are more satisfactory, | 


t in most cases labour under the serious drawback of being 
taken from highly imaginative paintings, chiefly by German 
artists, who have aimed more at making a pretty picture than at 
giving a faithful representation of what really exists, 

Tn bis account of ancient Egypt Captain Watkins has chiefly 
followed English writers, such as Wilkinson, Rawlinson, and 
Birch ; he gives a carefully compiled and not unreadable statement 
of what little is known about the early dynasties, without (wisely 
enough) committing himself to any dates, or to the solving of the 
Sepetess problem as to whether the dynasties of Manetho were 
wholly consecutive or in part contemporary. The least successful 
section of this subject is that on the architecture and arts of the 
ancient Empire, which Captain Watkins, like most previous 
writers, treats in the lump, as if all the people of ancient Egypt 
had lived about the same time, and had been at one even level 
of development in thought and technical power. The discoveries 
of the last twenty years have provided ample materials for a 
chronological arrangement of the productions of the various arts 
and handicrafts of the eariy Egyptians, and it is much to be 
desired that this may be done by some more competent an te 
Especially in the ceramic branch much progress has recen y 
been made towards the discovery of the various stages throug’ 
which the art of pottery passed, advances which are nae owing 
to the labours of Mr. Flinders Petrie, whose writings on the sub- 
ject Captain Watkins would have done well to consult. Early 
specimens of known date have hitherto been rare; but the dis- 
covery of many broken pieces of pottery embedded in the clay- 
bricks of which some of the early p ds are constructed gives a 
most valuable clue. The term “ Egyptian porcelain,” taken by 
Captain Watkins from Birch and other Egyptologists, can only 
mislead. Nothing can be less like porcelain or kaolinic ware than 
the bright blue cups and figures to which this term has been 
applied. They are composed of almost pure silica in the form of 
fine sand, to which just enough clay was added to bind the sand 

ther while it was being pressed into a mould, with a little 
i to act asa flux. The whole was then covered with a pure 
ine glaze, coloured the well-known gem-like blues and 
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greens various salts or oxides of copper and cobalt. The 
author ignores the fresh light that been thrown on the 
methods by which the Egyptian masons and sculptors worked the 
hard basalts, granites, and EL og ron which defy even the best 
tempered and hardest modern steel. The truth is that they 
understood the use of diamond drills of many varieties of shape 
and size. Even tubular drills, the invention of which was hailed 
as a new discovery not many years ago, were commonly used in 
ancient Egypt. This is proved by the existence of blocks of 
granite in which are drilled holes, in the centre of which there is 
still remaining a sort of stick of granite standing up from the 
bottom of the hole—the core, that is, formed by the tubular drill. 
The rapidity of the spiral markings round the hole show how 
quickly, comparatively speaking, the drill must have sunk into the 
refractory stone. 

The section on the Greco- tian kingdom is perhaps less 
successful in its treatment than the history of the adhe periods ; 
for, though Captain Watkins gives a great deal of information on 
this head, the subject is treated in a very dull and lifeless way, 
making it far from pleasant reading. The cuts given here of coins 
are particularly bad—a thing much to be regretted, as there is no 
nobler series of portrait coins than the silver tetradrachms and gold 
octodrachms of the Lagide ; the latter especially stand quite un- 
rivalled among the whole number of known coins in the nobler 
metal, The magnificent head of Alexander the Great cn a tetra- 
drachm of Lysimachus is simply caricatured at page 428, and the 
same is the case with the beautiful clear-cut protile of the famous 
Cleopatra (page 500) taken from a coin struck conjointly by her 
and Mare Antony. The original of this is a very beautiful and 
well-executed head, purely Hellenic in type, as indeed Cleopatra 
was by race—a fact nearly always ed ye modern painters and 
sculptors, who insist upon representing her as if she were of 
Egyptian or even partly negro blood. 

The next epoch—one of the greatest interest—“ Egypt a Roman 
Province ”"—is d over with very scant notice by the author, 
whose work unfortunately has been printed too soon to allow him 
to consult the very able and original chapter, “ Die Provinzen yon 
Caesar bis Diocletian,” in the recently published fifth volume of 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. 

The last portion of this popular history consists of a good abstract 
from the newspaper descriptions of the war in Egypt from 1882-4. 
Captain Watkins reviews in a very clear and unbiassed style 
the events which led to the dictatorship of Arabi and the conse- 
quent British expedition. With unusual fairness he points out 
how very doubtful a position was occupied by the English in that 
campaign, Arabi being supported openly by the Sultan and secretly 
by the Khedive. 

This book, as a whole, is a laboriously executed piece of com- 
pilation covering an immense amount of ground, and not without 
its value to those who have not the means of studying more 
complete treatises on the many subjects it deals with. One cannot 
but regret that it is distigured with the numerous woodcuts and 
ai pictures which crowd without illustrating this bulky 
volume, 


LORD HOBART’S ESSAYS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS.* 


yas late Lord Hobart belonged to a class of men whose lives 
and works deserve commemoration, and who are also in 
need of it, as not being of themselves of sufficient importance 
or interest to secure a permanent place in general recollection, 
unless some special effort is made to secure it for them. Belong- 
ing to an old family, but not born in the direct line of suc- 
cession to the peerage, which his premature death prevented 
him from living to inherit, he enjoyed a partial fruition only 
of the advantages of his birth and station; but it is clear 
that, in addition to his own abilities, good dispositions, and 
industry, he largely owed the preferment he received in life 
to the station and position which were not of his own crea- 
tion. In common with so many other ennobled families in 
England, the earliest distinguished ancestors of the Hobarts were 
lawyers. One of them was Attorney-General to Henry VII.; 
his great-grandson was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
under Charles I., and a baronet. It was by a marri be- 
tween the Chief Justice’s grandson and a daughter of John 
Hampden that the name of the great Parliamentary leader came 
to figure in the Hobart pedigree. Later on in the century a 
Hobart was Master of the Horse to William III., and was at the 
battle of the Boyne. The earldom of Buckinghamshire was con- 
ferred upon the fifth baronet in 1746, and his brother, who became 
the second earl, was Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and after- 
wards Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. A Lord Hobart was Governor 
of Madras from 1793 to 1797, and the public services of the family 
seem then to have ceased until they were resumed by the subject 
of the present notice. 

He was born in 1818, the son of a cl the present Earl 
of Buckinghamshire. At Cheam School, from which he seems to 
have gone straight to his University, he showed some precocity as 
a writer of juvenile verses, which did not, however, interfere with his 
obtaining a Scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford. During his resi- 
dence there he made many friends in ditlerent sets, and left with fair 
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classical honours, His startin life was made as private secretary to his 
‘kinsman the late Lord Ripon, by whom, also, he was appointed to 
a clerkship in the Board of Trade in 1840. The monotony of 
subordinate official employment was varied two years afterwards 
by accompanying Sir Henry Ellis, as his secretary, on a diplomatic 
mission to the Emperor of Brazil. On his return to England he 
continued to enjoy the advantages of Lord Ripon’s patronage, 
which gave him opportunities of becoming acquainted with higher 
phases of official duty than those incident to his ordinary work at 
the Board of Trade, The cultivation of literature and art, with a 
very restricted resort to general society, and an indulgence in the 
enjoyment of fine natural scenery when available, appear to have 
constituted Mr. Hobart’s chief relaxations from compulsory work. 
Many contributions to light periodical literature of considerable 
merit are reprinted in the present volumes, and they are well 
entitled to be thus rescued from oblivion. ‘The descriptions 
of beautiful country, and of travel, furnish very good read- 
ing. But serious political and social questions also engaged his 
thoughts and his pen. The repeal of the Corn-laws, the state of 
Treland, and the Prince Consort's Schools of Design are men- 
tioned as having given occasion to articles which, from the 
extracts given, do not seem to have been of any remarkable 
strength or originality. The private letters which have been 
— disclose an amiable character, with humane, refined, and 

icate feelings, of unusual modesty and reserve, and in con- 
sequence without any vehement promptings of ambition to take 
an active or forward = in life, Earnest but very tolerant in 

igious opinion, as me the friend and admirer of Arthur 
Stanley and Frederick Denison Maurice ; engaged in practical 
work, but with a disposition to dwell in dreamland; a true friend 
of the working classes, but much influenced by the views of 
Mr. T. Hughes and those of the present Marquess of Ripon, at one 
time so much associated with the last in the promotion of the Co- 
operative movement and so-called Christian Socialism. On one 
occasion Lord Hobart gave an unmistakable proof of the extent 
to which he was ready to support his convictions, For in 1855, 
believing the Crimean War to be “ stupid, brutal, and useless,” he 
resigned the post of private secretary which he held to Sir George 
Grey, then at the Colonial Office, in order to be at liberty to oppose 
the warlike policy of the Government. 

After twenty years of experience at the Board of Trade and in 
his other political work, Lord Hobart was considered of sufficient 
standing and importance to be appointed a member of the 
financial mission to Turkey which was sent out in 1861. He 
despaired of success in bringing the affairs of an almost bankrupt 
State, without any serious desire to assist itself, into good order; 
but he conceived a good opinion of the “ unspeakable” Turk. He 

t to like him “much, and wrote an opinion of him which is at 
the present moment peculiarly well worth quoting. He found, 
“as usual, that in hating and despising the Turks, as we Britons 
do, we have only given another instance of our folly and vul- 

rity.” And when Lord Hobart wrote this he could never 

ve dreamed of the enormous waste of life and treasure, of the 
lost opportunities, and of the woful destruction of national 
prestige and power which an obstinate indulgence in this 
and ss caused during the last five years of Englis 
policy a 

In 1863 Lord Hobart left the Board of Trade to become 
Director-General of the Ottoman Bank. Ile was appointed 
Governor of Madras in 1872; but did not fulfil the usual term of 
office, losing his life at his post from typhoid fever after having 
served in it for three years. 

The second volume contains several political essays, together 
with letters and minutes on Indian subjects. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


WE OSCAR BROWNING ma fairly be said to have ac- 
AVE complished the aim proposed to himself in this series— 
that the Readers “should be readable and should be history.” 


The first book consists of stories mainly biographical, ranging” 


over all parts of English history, and told in the simplest pos- 
sible Janguage. Poetical pieces of an easy and simple character— 
e.g. Mrs. Hemans’s “ Pilgrim Fathers ” and “ Casabianca,” Southey’s 
“ Blenheim,” and Campbell’s “ Napoleon. and the Sailor”—are 
judiciously interpolated. 

The second volume, intended for readers somewhat more 
mature, covers the period of English history before the Tudors. 
The stories mainly consist of extracts—poetical as well as prose— 
from Cowper, Scott, Shakspeare, the ancient chroniclers, e.g. Bede, 
Asser, Orderic, and William of Malmesbury, and others, Froissart 
and modern writers are likewise laid under requisition. The third 
and fourth volumes cover the ground respectively from the Tudors 
to the Restoration, and from the Restoration to the present day. 
The interpolated extracts are mainly drawn from Burnet, Clarendon, 
Gardiner, and Macaulay; but to these are added poetical pieces 
from Milton, Dryden, Scott, Campbell, and others. The volumes 
are profusely illustrated with woodcuts, and notes are added ex- 
plavatory of allusions and the meanings of uncommon words. 

The design and execution of the series are alike good. The 
qmany similar publications being issued at present, even if they 
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subserve no higher pu , at least testify in the most unmistak- 
able manner to the ealthy stimulus which hes been lately given 
to the long-neglected study of the history of our own country and 


people. 


BURNELL AND HOPKINS’S ORDINANCES OF MANU.* 


—— the publication of Sir William Jones's translation of 
Manu, Sanskrit studies have made more than a century's 
progress in all departments, but nowhere more incontestably than 
in the criticism and estimation of the Law-books; though even 
the crude logic by which that pioneer tried to fix the date of his 
author was infinitely better than anything his Pandits could have 
excogitatedt—“I am enabled to fix with more exactness the 
probable age of the work before us, and even to limit its highest 

ossible age, by a mode of reasoning which may be thought new, 

ut will be found, I persuade mysell!, satisfactory ; the Sanscrit o: 
the three Vedas, that of the Madnava-dharma-sistra, and that of 
the Puranas ditier from each other in pretty exact proportion to 
the Latin of Numa, Appius, and Cicero; if the several chan 
therefore, of Latin and Sanscrit took place, as we may fairly 
assume, in times very nearly poprenee the Vedas must have 
been written three hundred years before these Institutes, and about 
six hundred before the Puranas and Itihdsas.” Any one who 
reads the Introductions to the recent translations of Hindu Codes, 
in which literary chronology is reduced almost to an exact science, 
will not doubt that the corner-stone in the building is the dis- 
covery of the real value of such names a8 Manu, propounded by. 
Max Miiller in his History of Sanskrit Literature, which, like 
Anaxagoras’s vos, when all was in confusion, came and intro- 
duced order. 

Of Dr. Burnell’s intended Translations of Manu and Yajia- 
valkya, only a fragment, consisting of little more than half the 
former with an unfinished Introduction, was found in his papers, 
and is now placed before the public under the editorship and with 
the supplements of Dr. Hopkins. The former meritorious scholar 
had set about the work with his well-known carefulness; the list 
of unpublished native commentators whom he and his successor 
have epitomized would alone be evidence of this. The earlier of 
these were familiar names already, owing to their frequent cita- 
tion by Kullaka. The following paragraph illustrates the troubles 
for which manuscript-hunters must be prepared :— 

After him (i.e. Govindaraja) came a commentary by the famous 
Madhava-Sayaaa, who lived in the fourteenth century. This work appears 
to be in existence, but I have not been able to find it or trace it im any 
library. J have met one Pandit who told me he possessed it, but I never coud 
get a sight of it. 

On the whole, the reputation of Kullika, whose gloss Sir William 
Jones regarded as “ the shortest yet the most luminous, the least 
ostentatious yet the most learned, the deepest yet the most 

able commentary composed on any author, ancient or modern, 
European or Asiatic,” scarcely suflers from the fuller publication 
ofhis rivals. Good commentaries are not rare in India. Professor 
Jolly is nearly as enthusiastic about the interpreter of Apastamba. 

That Manu represents the institutions of modern India is a super- 
stition which has rather been refuted than eradicated. But no 
one had performed the useful task of pointing out where the 
system is obsolete and where it corresponds to living facts. 
Dr. Burnell’s fragmentary observations on this subject offer to the 
European Sanskritist in his study a fund of knowledge which he 
would otherwise have difficulty in acquiring. We trust that 
some competent scholar will find it worth his while to finish this 
work which Dr. Burnell barely began ; though few will have the 
same acquaintance with India and the same appreciative humour 
as he. On the Asura marriage (iii. 31), defined as the “ gift (? taking 
of a maiden voluntarily after having presented to the kinsmen 
the maiden wealth as much as he the suitor can,” we are told :— 

This form is practised at the present “a | by people claiming to be 
Brahmans, e.g. the Yaiva Brahmans, called * Gurukkal” in Southern 
India, who seldom can get wives for less than a thousand rupees. It often 
happens that low-caste girls are palmed off on them! 

The words (ii. 72) “ offering of food is the sacrifice to all beings” 
give occasion to the interesting observation :— 

“Offering of food”—i.e. the fragments of morning and evening meals 

are thrown up in the air at the house door, with some sentences addressed 
to inferior gods. It appears to me that this isone of the chief causes which 
make India a land of vermin. Crows, squirrels, ants, and all kinds of pests 
exist there in surprising numbers which are not found in other tropical 
countries—e.g. Java. 
The law that a Qidra’s name must be contemptible is obsolete 
(i. 31); but so too is the prohibition (iii. 9) “ not to marry a 
woman called after a star, a tree, or a river, nor one with a terrify- 
ing name.” Dr. Burnell observes :— 

Indian women of the lower classes have still very extraordinary names. 1 
have met with “ Insect,” “ Spittle” .. . as names of women on the Malabar 
coast. ... Some prohibited names are used for women now. 

Ganga, which is inadmissible as the name of a river (Ganges). 

The warning immediately preceding, “ Not to a tawny 
maiden (i.e. one whose hair is auburn or golden),” is justitied 
rather quaintly. “ Lombroso finds that female criminals are often 
marked by sn excessive growth of hair on the head.” 

Of style, diction, and scholarship in this translation we shall say 
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very little; chiefly because we feel convinced that the work was 
not intended for publication in its present form, in spite of the 
condition in which Dr. Hopkins found the MS. Different scholars 
have their own methods of working, and the most firished pro- 
ductions may have looked strange at early stages. In no case do 
‘we gain - ing taken into the laboratory. We believe, there- 
fore, that Dr. Hopkins is guilty of mistaken reverence in recordi 
obvious errors in Dr. Burnell’s MS. when he corrects them; a 
still more in leaving unnoticed blemishes, of which from the 
style of his own portion of the work we know he cannot have 
been ignorant. Phrases like “Let him not shampoo his Guru's 
son’s limbe,” “The gods take one who injures Dharma to be 
an outcast,” “Sport, dice . . . ki are the tenfold 
class of vices arising from lust” are s substitutes for the 
classical English of Sir William Jones, and would, we think, have 
been altered by the author in the proof-sheets. This slight 
remonstrance is all we venture to address to the learned editor, 
whose own share in this volume consists of thorough and accurate 
work which will not quickly be forgotten ; unless—as we see that 
a translation of Manu is promised for the Sacred Books of the East 
—it will have to endure the fate of the best scientific effort, 
which is to be merged in something better. 


SOME BOOKS ON ART.* 
hae republication of this early work of Winckelmann’s deserves 


notice. At the time when it was first published, more than | 


a hundred and twenty years ago, art-criticism, and especially the 
criticism of Greek and Roman art, was in by no means a satis- 
factory state. The best criticism was, as had long been the case, 
to be found in Italy, or among those foreigners who had made 
Italy their home. Most of the chief masterpieces of modern 
painting were then in that country, as indeed they still are, 
although not a few have now gone to galleries elsewhere. With 
regard to painting, the critics of the day had an advantage to 
which we cannot pretend. They found a large number of pic- 
tures, especially frescoes, in a much better condition than that in 
which we can now see them; and many, such as the famous 
Correggios at Parma, that we can only see as wrecks, they saw in 
their full beauty. But in sculpture our experience is much wider 
than theirs. The late Greco-Roman sculpture was practically all 
that they knew, and the rediscovery of the true masterpieces of 
Greek art came after their time. Still Winckelmann, working 
without the knowledge which we now possess, marked an epoch 
in art-criticism. The little book before us is his earliest and 
slightest, and was written before he left Germany for Italy, 
and before he acquired the knowledge accessible nowhere out 
of Italy. Like Goethe, but earlier, he urges on his readers to 
study the Greek in art wherever they could find it. But a 
f of the immaturity of his artistic judgment is shown by 
is putting on a level, as students of the re Poussin, 
Raphael, and Michel-Angiolo. But throughout the little treatise 
we see signs that he had the main facts and prin- 
ciples of art as few certainly at his time had done. And he 
had a quality rare to be found among art-critics, that of perfect 
common sense and sobriety. If we find ourselves differing from 
him, the reason generally is that we all have access to sources of 
knowledge which were not to be got atin histime. It must have 
been the imperfect access to these sources that led Winckelmann 
to speak of Bernini, meritorious in some cases as an architect, as 
a “great” sculptor. The same defect of small experience shows 
itself frequently in the criticisms contained in this little book, 
which was written when he was comparatively young and before 
he had the chance of seeing more than a very limited number of 
works of art, many of which were of by no means the first order. 
But the judgment and discrimination shown will strike every 
reader. He lays especial stress on the “ noble simplicity and calm 
ndeur” of Greek art, and his admiration of Bernini was pro- 
Bebly nothing more than an acquiescence in a popular fashion of 


This volume, compiled or translated chiefly from Signor 
Milanesi’s comments on Vasari, is a useful addition to our know- 
ledge of Italian art. The book in the English form has, however, 
the drawback that it consists of a volume of notes, which, read 
apart from the work annotated, is the cause of no small trouble to 
a reader who has to go from the original to the emendations and 
back again, with an attention the more troublesome the more 

instaking he may happen to be. Vasari has certainly put the 

ves of Italian painters and the spirit of Italian art before the 
world in such a way, that in reading him we seem to be living 
over again the life of the time which he describes. But, as Dr. 
Richter says, and as many have said before, he needs emendation. 
He aimed at giving a tifelike picture of the artist about whom he 
was writing, and he accepted any current stories about him with- 
out much inquiry. He succeeded in ucing one of the most 
interesting and valuable books which have ever been written 


* Gedanken ee es | der griechischen Werke in der Malerei 
und Bildhaverkunst. Von J. J. Winckelmann. Heilbronn: Henninger. 
885. 

Notes on Vasari’s Lives. By G. P. Richter, Ph.D. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1885. . 


Sammlung ausgewihlter Biographien Vasari’s, Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 
Von Dr. Karl Frey. Berlin: 
Wilhelm 1885. 


‘but summaries of long 


on the subject of art, but one which, in the light of modern 
criticism, needs the revision given by Signor Milanesi and used by 
Dr. Richter. We should say that Dr. Richter fully acknowledges 
his obligations to all whom he is indebted to. ere are man’ 
needful corrections to be made in Vasari’s work, and the notes an 
alterations which recent students of art have made to it render it 
now one of the most accurate, as it was always the most interest- 
ing and picturesque, contributions to the history of Italian art. 

The edition of Vasari’s Life of Donatello, brought out by Herr 
Karl Frey, is a proof of the interest shown on the subject in 
Germany. Probably a “ collection” of chosen biographies is the 
best form in which to make Vasari popular, just as such a@ care- 
fully annotated edition is the best means by which to make his work 
useful to scholars, Dr. Frey brings comnplifate against the editing 
of Signor Milanesi, into which we have not the space to enter. A 
good deal of personal feeling is shown in the preface, which on 
such a subject might have been very well spared and which does 
not instruct the reader. The editing seems to have been done 
with care and judgment. This book gives a full account, with 
abundant documentary evidence, of the history and building of the 
“ Loggia dei Lanzi” at Florence. Whether the subject deserves 
nearly four hundred pages of close print is a matter for reflec- 
tion. Dr. Frey has shown the laborious industry which marks the 
German Professor in compiling such a work, which will probably 
prove useful to others who ng | wish to refer to the subject in a 
more popular manner. We have hardly ever met with a more 
unreadable book, even from the pen of a German Professor. It is 
melancholy to see so much knowledge and genuine research turned 
to so little account. In reading this book we seem to be wading 
through a dictionary, full of information, but absolutely unreadable 
except as a book of reference. As such it is valuable, 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES.* 


TEMPTATION common to those who have achieved some 
measure of literary success has happened to Colonel Malleson, 
and he has yielded to it. He has written several works that have 
been well received; they have each been duly criticized in these 
columns, and there is therefore no need to speak of them par- 
ticularly now. In each of these he appeared to us to write 
because he knew something special of the subject he took in 
hand, and wanted to say it. In writing the volume before us, his 
chief aim appears to have been the production of a book of a 
certain size. Some parts of it, we willingly admit, are fully up 
to the standard of his former works. For example, in the account 
he gives of the surprise of Fink at Maxen, and in his last chapter 
on the surprises at Arah and Azamgarh, it is easy to see that he 
is writing on subjects he knows. If, however, no chaptera save 
those of which as much can be said were allowed to remain in 
his book, it would be considerably reduced in bulk and improved 
in quality. ‘Two special points may be noted as bearing out our 
opinion that in his Ambushes and Surprises Colonel Malleson has, 
to some extent et least, been guilty of bookmaking. In parts 
he has simply followed the lead of others, Writing, as he has 
chosen to write, not merely the records of certain military events, 
periods of general history, he has 
naturally been led to trust to what others who have worked at 
particular subjects have made out for themselves. In one case 
to which we shall presently refer, and we are inclined to think 
in more than one case, he is indebted in an extraordinary dezree 
to the labours of others even for the purely military part of his 
work, The second ground of our complaint has already been 
hinted at. His book purports to relate ten of “the most famous 
instances of the leading into ambush and surprise of armies.” 
Now these instances, even if told with all the circumstances 
properly belonging to them, could not take up the number of pages 
that Colonel ffalleson seems to have set himself to write. And 
he has therefore filled about half his volume with records of 
events that have no immediate bearing on his subject. Weighted 
by these two encumbrances, by the use of second-hand matter, 
and by the wish to fill a given amount of space, he has tailed to 
uce as readable a volume as those he has hitherto given us. 
In the list of authorities for the chapter on the battle by the 
Trasimene lake Colonel Malleson acknowledges his “ special obliga- 
tions” to the Histoire d’Annibal of M. Hennebert, upon which he 
says he has “ indented largely and often.” Even these expressions 
feebly represent the fact that nearly the whole of his story, trom 
the birth of Hannibal to the battle on the Trebia, consists of such 
“indentations.” The histories of Livy, Polybius, Appian, “and 
other ancient writers,” we are told, have also been studied. This is 
well, but it would be better if some signs of this independent study 
were visible. The only point on which M. Hennebert does not 
appear to us to speak plainly is the value to be attached to the 
story that Hannibal's attack on Saguntum was disapproved of 
by the Carthaginian senate. Colonel Malleson accordingly leaves 


_out the matter altogether, though one would have thought that no 


student of Polybius could have missed his quotation from Fabius 
and his criticism on it, or have read the without con- 
sidering how far that criticism is borne out by facts. The ques- 
tion, though not immediately affecting the action at the Trasimene 
lake, has at least more to do with it than Hamilcar's war in Spain. 
After reading how the Carthaginian army crossed the Rhone, the 
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infantry passing over in canoes made of single trunks (“ pirogues 
monoxyles, oy Polybius,” is added in ant we an to the 
—_- of the route which Hannibal took across the Al Eng- 
and German scholars generally agree in believing that fis march 
lay over the Little St. Bernard. Colonel Malleson follows his 
French guide in P cniggat the pass over Mont Genévre, and writes 
as though no other opinion was worth notice. M. Hennebert’s 
work is too important to be criticized in a review of a mere abstract 
from it. Without giving any reason for his adherence, Colonel 
Malleson copies him in rejecting the line of march over Mont du 
Chat, by the Chevelu Pass, and up the Isére, and follows Hannibal 
from Grenoble by the Ancelle, and thence to the descent of La 
Pioly. Here M. Hennebert places the conflict with the people 
Polybius calls Allobroges. He prefers, however, to call them 
Katoriges, and gives his reason for doing so. He is followed by 
Colonel Malleson, who, in spite of his study of Polybius, does not 
give any reason for this apparent discrepancy. The town taken after 
this conflict is set down at Chorges. In his account of the attack 
made, as M. Hennebert believes, by the Brigiani, when the army 
‘was ina gorge on the way to Briangon, Colonel Malleson only 
notices “ the white rock” to which Hannibal led half his infantry 
as “a commanding position,” though the passage in Polybius 
rov ’AvviBavy pera ris tyceias durduews 
mept tt Aevxdmerpov dyxupor, iii. 53) contains such 
an interesting bit of local description that it is odd that it 
should be thus slurred over, especially as those who hold to 
the Little St. Bernard route believe that it confirms their view. 
It is not worth while to bring further illustrations of Colonel 
Malleson’s dependence on M. Hennebert. The Histoire d’Annibal 
is the work of a scholar, its companion Atlas alone is a noble pro- 
duction, and we look forward to its.completion with pleasure ; but 
M. Hennebert’s conclusions without his reasons for them are prac- 
tically worthless, and his follower has done him an injustice by 
the summary he offers to English readers. The “ indentations,” 
however, extend to more than a mere summary, for sentences are 
often translated almost word for word without special acknow- 
ledgment. The account given in the second chapter of the sur- 
ise of Varus in the Teutoberg forest is interesting, though dis- 
red by glaring faults of style and frequent and meaningless 
notes of exclamation. As Colonel Malleson in a somewhat dog- 
matic fashion repeats the old theory that the “Irminsul was a_ 
national pillar erected by the Germans in honour of Arminius, | 
whom they called Hermann,” we conclude that he has never heard | 
of a god called Irmin, after whom probably Arminius himself was | 
named. 

The reader will not turn many pages without finding that 
Colonel Malleson has used “ padding ” at least as freely as second- 
hand material. Some things that puzzled us in a writer profess- | 
ing to be a student of Polybius seemed clearer when, in the 
list of authorities for the chapter headed Roncesvalles, we found | 
Eginhard’s Vita Karoli Magni quoted as “ Vie de Charlemagne 
par Eginhard.” And though we felt that to quote Eginhard ‘in| 
any shape looked hopeful, we marvelled to find fifteen pages de- | 
voted to an event he records in not many more lines. Not but 
that fifteen s and more might well be taken up with tracing 
the rise and development of the most famous of the romances that 
have gathered round the name of Charlemagne, with discussions 
on the song of the minstrel Taillefer at Hastings— 

De Karlemaine, é de Rollant, 

E d Oliver, 2 des vassals, 

Ki moururent en Renchevals ; 
on the poem which goes by the name of the ¢rowvére Turold, on 
the “Song of Alta bigar,” and on other kindred matters. This, 
however, is not the line Colonel Malleson takes. A large part of 
the chapter simply consists of a summary of the wars of the 
Carolingian house from the birth of Charles Martel to 778, and the 
remainder of an account of the surprise of Roncesvalles, as told in 
the Chanson de Roland, a poem as worthless for historical purposes 
as it is valuable to the student of literature. We should be glad 
to know the authority for the picture given in the earlier part of 
the chapter of the luxurious life of Thierri [V. and of the “ beau- 
tiful and compliant ladies of his court.” We confess to knowing 
little about this shadowy king; is there much to know? One of 
the very few things, however, that is known about him is that he 
held a synod for the reformation of morals. When, too, Colonel 
Malleson wrote that “Charlemagne introduced into war influences 
of a civilizing character,” had he happened to have read Eginhard’s 
account of the massacre of 4,500 Saxons on the Aller? A more 
extraordinary case of “ padding” could scarcely be found than 
the composition of the chapter headed ‘ Kerkoporta,” the name 
of a gate that the Turks found undefended when they stormed | 
Constantinople. This incident is prefaced by eighty pages devoted 
toa summary of the history of the Ottomans, beginning with the 
flight of Sulaimén in 1224. A vast number of facts are crowded | 
together, apparently with the one object of filling up space. Nor 
does the surprise of the gate appear to us to have been of such 
overwhelming importance as Colonel Malleson makes it. The | 
defence was weakened by the retirement of Giustiniani, and the 
fate of the city was determined by the attack led by Hassan of | 
Ulubad. Still the surprise made men feel that all was lost, and — 
the greatness of the occasion invests every particular of the storm 
with peculiar interest. We observe that the supposed conver- 
sation between the Emperor and Giustiniani is treated as a matter 
of history. Finlay long ago showed that it is 4 mere rhetorical 
insertion of writers who were not present at the storming of the 


In most of the chapters on the surprises of modern times 
Colonel Malleson acquits himself better than when he treats of 
earlier events. He should not, however, have written his descri 
tion of the defeat of Braddock at Fort Duquesne so soon after 
publication of Mr. Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe. In his record 
of the surrender of Maxen he is quite at his best, and the cha 
is altogether too good for much of the company in which it is 
to be found. The successful resistance with which Lecourbe 
met the attack of Souvoroff on the St. Gothard is made the 
occasion of a somewhat too closely packed chapter on the cam- 
paign of the summer of 1799. After twenty pages containing 
notices of the wars between the Russians and the Turks from the 
accession of Peter the Great, we have a spirited account of the 
battle of Inkerman, based on the works of Mr. Kinglake and Sir 
Edward Hamley. In his last chapter Colonel Malleson is on ground 
that he has made peculiarly his own. The surprise and destruction 
of Captain Dunbar's little force at Arah by Kunwar Singh, and the 
brilliant victory gained by Lord Mark Kerr over the same chief 
near Azamgarh, are told with clearness and vigour. Whether 
either of these events is entitled to rank among the most famous 
instances of surprises is, however, another matter. “ The battle 
of Azamgarh,” we are told, “ stands out as the only instance in 
history in which an army surprised by an enemy lying in am- 


| bush for it succeeded in defeating the surprisers.” ‘The battle of 


Dettingen occurs to us as another and more famous instance, though, 
by the way, the French deny the defeat. Colonel Malleson writes 
so pleasantly when he is engaged on subjects that are familiar to 
him that it is a pity that he should not confine himself to them. 


DODGSON’S SUPPLEMENT TO EUCLID AND HIS MODERN 
RIVALS.* 


SX years ago Mr. C. H.. Dodgson published Euclid and his 
Modern Rivals, in which he gave the world to understand 
that there is but one Euclid, and Mr. Dodgson is’ his prophet. 
About the same time Professor Henrici published his little book 
on Elementary Geometry (in the “ London Science Olass-books ” 
series, 1879), to which we then called attention as a notable 
addition to the non-Euclidean resources for geometrical teaching. 
Mr. Dodgson, having taken six years to consider Mr. Henrici’s 
work, now gives us his criticism thereon. Dealing with a 
mathematician of at least equal standing and acknowledged com- 

tence with himself, Mr, Dodgson assumes a tone of superiority 
Fike that of an usher correcting a very small schoolboy’s exercise. 
There was a good deal of this kind of flippancy in Euclid and his 
Modern Rivals; but the present specimen, if we can trust our 
memory, is worse. One bit of terminology over which Mr. 
Dodgson is especially merry happens to be adopted by Mr. 
Henrici from Professor Sylvester. One would scarcely have ex- 
pected an Oxford geometer to treat the Savilian Professor of his 
own University with absolute contempt. It seems doubtful 
whether Mr. Dodgson knows who or what Professor Henrici 
is, for he writes “ M. Henrici,” though Professor Henrici never 
was &@ Frenchman, has been many years settled in England, and 
is no more “Monsieur” than his critic is Herr or Kyrios 
Dodgson. At all events, Mr. Dodgson (or Herr Dodgson, or 
Signor Dodgson, or Kyrios Dodgson, or Ehrwiirdiger Herr 
Dodgson) shows himself to be incorrigible, and so we have no 
more to say tohim. It is something to be an able mathematician 
with a pretty turn for minute criticism and unlimited facility of 


smart writing ; something, but not enough to confer the privileges 


of genius, 


VICTOR HUGO’S TABLE-TALK.+ 


we that we have come to an age of scientific criticism, when 
an apt anecdote is held to be of more importance than a 
laborious treatise, it is uot at all likely that any great man will 
hereafter lack his Boswell, his Eckermann, or his Busch. 
M. Richard Lesclide is more like the Busch of Bismarck than the 
Boswell of Johnson; but it is not easy to be a Boswell—ne fait 
pas ce tour qui veut. Boswell was the greatest artist in his line 
whom the world has ever seen; and no man, by merely taking 
thought, can hope to rival his unrivalled work. M. Lesclide is 
not even an Eckermann ; for he has not the plodding precision of 
that faithful disciple, who set down the words of Goethe as they 
fell from the master’s i the spirit the master most ap- 
proved—ohne Hast, ohne . It is to be remembered, however, 
that Victor Hugo had accepted the advice of the Autocrat of the 
Break-fast-table that Every Man should be his own Boswell. In 
the two stately tomes of Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa 
vie, the pen may be the pen of Mme. Victor Hugo, but the hand 
is the hand of Victor Hugo himself; so ob¥iously was this the 
case that it created little or no remark when the book was 
included in the new definitive and ne varietur edition of the 
_poet’s complete works. This limits the opportunities of M. 
Lesclide; and perbaps he has not altogether availed himself 
to best advantage of those that remained to him. Not a little 


| of his book is not strictly table-talk, and not a little of it is not 


* Supplement to “ Euclid and his Modern Rivals” : containing a Notice 
of Henrici’s Geometry, together with Selections from tie Reviews. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

+ Propos de table de Victor Hugo. Recueillis par Richard Lesclide 
Paris: Dentu. 1835. 
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exactly new, having appeared here and there in French news- 
papers, in Claretie’s Vie & Paris in the Temps, and else- 
where. But when due allowance is made for these defects, enough 
is left to warrant our acceptance of the book as welcome and 
valuable. After the performances of certain pestilent private secre- 
taries, after the late A. J. Pons'’s shameful treatment of Sainte- 
Beuve, for instance, and after M. Pifteau’s exhibition of Alexandre 
Dumas in his shirt-sleeves, it is very pleasant to find that M. 
Lesclide is not a private secretary of this kind, and that there is in 
his book no uncovering of nakedness. His work is quite decorous 
in all ways, as the Frenchman nowadays understands decorum. 

The note of the publisher prefixdd to the book informs us that 
M. Lesclide made minutes of Hugo’s sayings and doings from day 
to day. It is to be regretted that he did not follow Eckermann’s 
example, and give them to us in chronological sequence. He has 
preferred instead to classify them into chapters. Of these chapters 
the first on the children, and the last on religion, are by far the most 
interesting and the most important. Nothing in Hugo's life is more 
graceful or morerefreshing than his unending delight in children, We 
might almost parody a famous line in Marion Delorme, and say that 
their love had remade his youth. In M. Lesclide’s pages we see 
that in these last years the children were the tyrants of the house. 
Mlle. Jeanne seems to have been like the little girl in Longfellow’s 
nursery-Thyme—when she was good, she was very, very good, but 
when she was bad, she was horrid. Once she had been naughty, 
and her mother had to deprive her of her dessert. Victor Hugo 
said that, if she could not eat any, he would not. Now the poet 
was like a healthy child in his fondness for sweets. Unfortunately 
Mile. Jeanne was no better the next day, and again the poet kept 
her company in her deprivation. A third day the little girl trans- 
gressed, and the poet had no dessert. The third evening, as it 
happened, Mlle. Jeanne fell asleep early, and was taken to bed 
before the fruit was placed on the table. The mother besought 
the poet to eat his favourite fruit. “No,” said the grandfather, 
“T shall not eat any. A man must ry Px: word always, even 
when he gives it to his granddaughter.” His grandchildren called 
him “ Papapa!” He was very fond of playing innocent tricks on 
them; and to this end he had invented a game of cherries, in 
which he took a double share for himself while pretending to 
make an even division. ‘One for me, one for you, and one for 
me,” and then a pause, after which he began again, “ one for me, 
one for you, and one for me.” Generally it took the puzzled child 
a minute or two to denounce the flagrant injustice of this divi- 
sion. Throughout this chapter there is abundant evidence that 
even to the end Victor Hugo retained in private life at 
least, and especially with his children, some slight sense of 
humour; although even in his earliest play, Cromwell, his humour 
is forced and cold, and after Ruy Blas it seemed to have evapo- 
rated altogether. His strong sense of his own dignity did not pre- 
vent his thrusting sly jests at his grandchildren, There were 
certain tales which he was wont to tell them, and which M. 
Lesclide, having overheard, has set down for us here in black and 
white. There was the tale of the Good Flea and the Wicked 
King; there was the tale of the Dog changed into an Angel; and 
there was the tale of the Ass with two Big Ears. There was also 
the tale of the Hermit—but of this he was never allowed to get 
beyond the beginning, for reasons which M. Lesclide gives. Of 
this varied repertory the tale of the Good Flea and the Wicked 
King seems to us the best, for it is at once simple and profound— 
asa child’s story should be. M. Lesclide does not confirm the 
current anecdote that, when his young tyrants oppressed him be- 

ond endurance, he made the hero of his tale thirsty, and took 

im into a café, where he ordered a cup of coffee, and in the mean- 
while read the newspaper; at this point in the tale Hugo would 
take up the paper, and, under pretence of giving the fullest parti- 
culars of his hero’s actions, he would begin to read the newspaper 
aloud; and a few minutes of this would suffice, and his grand- 
children would abandon him to his own devices. Nor does M. 
Lesclide record a fantasy of the poet's which is to be found in full 
in one of M, Claretie’s chroniques, and which is curiously like Poe's 

sketch of the “ Thousand and Second Night.” 

It is not without interest, now that Victor Hugo is buried in 
the Panthéon, for us to be told that he had no very high opinion 
of that edifice. ‘The Arc de Triomphe is truly great,” he said; 
“T doubt if the Panthéon ever is so. It is not only that it re- 
sembles a Savoy cake—for perhaps it is the Savoy cakes which 
resemble it—but in this superposing of domes, of cupolas and of 
porticos, nothing astonishes me, nothing attracts me. It is an 
eclectic monument in which there is a little of everything. ... 
un vaste édifice désert qui inspire Uennui et que ne remplit aucune 

sacrée.” And he could see nothing truly religious in a 


—— where mass was said just over Voltaire, and where con- |- 
io 


ms were heard just over Rousseau. M. Lesclide gives a 
detailed report of certain dialogues between Hugo and his directeur 
de conscience under the Restoration, who was none other than 
Lamennais, and-who left the Church himself before he could 
bring Hugo into it. But in freeing himself from the trammels of 
all creeds Hugo could not surrender all his superstitions ; he con- 
fessed that he was afraid to be one of thirteen at table. “ He 
never discussed the question; he told a host of cases and of 
circumstances in which the number thirteen had been fatal to him 
and to his sons.” Care was taken always to avoid the unfortunate 
number, and, if it was attained by mischance or miscalculation, 
the children were made to dine at a side-table, which did not 
always please them, M. Lesclide records the sudden and unexpected 
arrival of a thirteenth one evening in January 1879, whereupon “ I 


took my hat and yielded my place to him. But this did not 
prevent the misfortune from happening. Little Jeanne, drawing 
too near to the fire, was caught by the flames, which burnt her 
dress.” With another quotation from M. Lesclide we must take 
leave of a book which, if not quite as good as it might be, is 
welcome and valuable. Victor Hugo believed in God and in the 
immortality of the soul. Some of the more revolutionary of his 
admirers did not approve of his attitude on these subjects. One 
day the delegate of some destructive association came in boldly 
and brusquely, and accosting the citizen Victor Hugo, he declared 
categorically the points of difference between his fellows and the 
t, warning Hugo that he was in danger of losing his popularity 
if he persisted in his game. “A quel jeu, monsieur?” asked 
Hugo calmly and politely. “A vos histoires de l'autre monde. 
tes-vous avec nous ou avec les bondieuzards?” “Je suis avec 
ma conscience,” was the poet’s characteristic “4° “ Est-ce 
votre dernier mot?” asked the delegate, adducing further argu- 
ments, and finally declaring, “ Voyons, il n'y a pas de milieu; il 
faut choisir entre nous et le bon Dieu.” “Eh bien,” says Hugo, 
je choisis le bon Dieu!” 


THE BOOK OF THEL.* 


it was soundly observed by Mr. Gilchrist in his Life of William 
Blake that the artist’s designs could only very inadequately be 
translated by any engraver'’scopy. In spite of all recent improve- 
ments in mechanical art-reproduction, this truth has lost none of 
its force. Faithful simulation of Blake's work necessitates the 
employment of means as nearly identical with the artist's arbitrary 
method as it is possible to command, This, of course, demands 
deft handicraft and genuine artistic sympathy. Mr. William 
Muir's facsimile of The Book of Thel is an admirable specimen of 
the art of reproduction carried out in the only spirit permissible 
with Blake’s works, The excellent edition of facsimiles of which 
The Book of Thel is an example is limited to fifty copies of each 
work, which, it may be mentioned, are to be obtained of Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, of Piccadilly. Genuine copies of Blake’s works 
vary somewhat in the colour of the lettering and the quality of 
the tints used in the designs, Mr. Gilchrist, we believe, speaks of 
the text of The Book of Thel as red, whereas in Mr. Muir's fac- 
simile of the British Museum copy it is yellow approximating to 
dead gold. Mr. Muir's copy preserves all that is individual 
and spiritual in the original, besides rendering the technical 
qualities with singular fidelity, It is almost entirely produced by 
hand labour, and should give the utmost satisfaction to all lovers 
of Blake for whom the excessively rare originals are beyond attain- 
ment. The exact extent of hand-work in Blake’s poems and poetic 
books is still a problem. The marvellous designs in the fine copy 
of The Song of Los in the British Museum greatly exercised 
criticism of D. G. Rossetti; they could not, he admitted, be abso- 
lutely the work of Blake's hand; yet he was unable to detect the 
auxiliary process employed by the artist. The pure and tender 
colour, the limpid tints, the exquisite charm and simplicity of the 
designs in The Book of Thel suggest no such mysteries of 
technique ; the work is akin to The Songs of Innocence and Ex- 

ence, and belongs to the saner and diviner category of Blake's 
imaginations, When Mr. Muir undertakes The Song of Los, we 
trust that he and his able fellow-labourers will consult the British 
Museum example. In addition to The Book of Thel, Mr. Muir 
has issued facsimiles of The Songs of Innocence, The Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, and the very characteristic design, The Act 
of Creation. 


RECENT VERSE.t+ 


Ts muse of modern poets is seldom imaged in our minds with 
finger at lip, like Harpocrates. The long period of taciturnity 
at length broken by Miss Ingelow is little characteristic of the 
garrulous race of bards. The mute muse must have been fre- 
quently supplicated by admirers of her powers. “ Why art thou 
silent? Is thy song a plant of such weak growth it cannot bear the 
sun of poets new, and the popular Mr. Morris (of Penbryn) ? 
Not less popular thou, is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant ? ” 


* The Book of Thel. The Author & Printer, Will™. Blake. 1789. 

+ Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Third Series. London: Longmans & Co. 
1885. 
nes and other Poems. By George Roberts Hedley. London: Walter 

tt. 1885. 

‘erus: a Roman Story. By Benjamin Gott Kinnear. London: Elliot 

Stock. 1885. 

Selected Poems from Michelangelo. Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 188s. 

Greek Lays, Idylis, Legends, §c. Translated by E. M. Edmonds, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1885. 

The Lady of the Tower. By Edward Croasdaile. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1885. 

Ballads and Dreams. By Tom Ferguson. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. 1885. 

Leonidas; or, The Bridal of Thanatos. By Frederick Harvey Barling. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 1885. 

Louise de la Valliére; and other Poems. By Katherine Tynan. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1885. 

Sent Back by the Angels; and other Ballads. By Frederick Langbri 
Fletcher & Go. 1885. y sbridge. 

Cornish Ballads, By the late Rev. R. 8S. Hawker. London and Oxford: 
Parker & Co. 
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Doubtless some such pleading touched the poet's heart, and now the 
fruit of meditative en is ours. On the whole, the new volume 
is not equal to its predecessors. The inferiority is more marked 
in the lyrical poetry, in which Miss Ingelow hasshown uncommon 
individuality of expression and the truest note of spontaneity. 
There is no lyric in this third series that is comparable in music 
and grace to the “ High Tide,” or to the “ Songs of Seven,” and 
many another charming flower of fancy. The blank verse in the 
volume is scarcely handled with the old facility or modulated 
with the old art; its periods are a little hard and angular at 
times, with less sonority, less variety of cadence, and altogether 
less accomplished art. There are some striking descriptive pas- 
sages in “ und,” a poem of the Armada days; but in this 
ogee asin almost all the rest, the expressive power is injured 
y ® frequent iteration of short phrases which degenerates 
into a trick, though designed for emphasis, ‘his unfortunate 
mannerism is the more singular and distressing because the book 
contains a poem devoted to its artistic and judicious illustration. 
“ Echo and the Ferry” ranks among the most delightful of Miss 
Ingelow’s poems, es is alone worthy of being classed with the 
happiest inspirations of the previous volumes. The picture of the 
two children in the orchard searching for the mythical Kcho is a 
charming conception, and the joyous conclusion that links the 
childish reminiscence to the neePy reality of the present is a fine 
imagining. The speaker recalls the myth of childhood on the eve 
of her wedding-day :— 
Aye here—it was here that we woke her, the Echo of old; 
All life of that day seems an echo, and many times told. 
Shall I cross by the ferry to-morrow, and come in my white 
To that little low church ? and will Oliver meet me anon ? 
Will it all seem an echo from childhood pass’d over—pass’d on ? 
Will the grave parson bless us? Hark, hark! in the dim failing light 
I hear her! As then the child's voice, clear and high, sweet and merry, 
Now she mocks the. man’s tone with “ Hie over! Hie over the ferry!” 
“ And Katie.” “ And Katie.” “ Art out with the glowworms to-night, 
My Katie?” “My Katie!” For gladness I break into laughter 
And tears, Then it all comes again as from far-away years ; 
Again, some one else—oh, how softly !—with laughter comes after, 
Comes after—with laughter comes after. 


The ingenious execution of the poem, with its metrical artifice, is 
quite lost in the pleasurable and haunting sense of its beauty 
of sentiment. It is with other feelings that we meet with the 
perverse and tedious echoes of the other poems. 

Mr. Hedley has evidently a strong inclination to satire com- 
bined with gifts more poetic. He falls on “ Some Lawyers” and 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe with exceeding bitterness, and mauls other 
and sundry of his acquaintance. What is better, he writes some 
* Lines,” of curious and antiquated style, “ on seeing a young lady 
at Tynemouth-refusing to be bathed.” In theme and diction these 
are quite in the manner of the Lichfield school, and suggest the 
days when all ladies were nymphs. The first stanza will suffice, 
though we may divulge the sequel. The nymph so fascinated the 
subjects of Neptune that the god, fearing for his empery, rudely 
assaulted with harsh billows the Tynemouth shore :— 

Stella, with her ry foot, 
Coyly touched the water blue, 
Plunged it forth, then, lip apout, 
All the lily limb withdrew. 
Unhappily Mr. Hedley writes but little in this brave fashion. 

Verus is nothing but a poetical exercise, though the story is 
pleasantly told and interesting of its kind. Mr. Kinnear's studies 
of Shakspeare do not seem to have revealed to him the secret of 
blank verse; his verse is smooth, though without any notable 
melodic quality. 

Mr. Cheney's enteee of translations from Michelangelo include 
many that are well known, with not a few, including his own, that 
are new to us. He follows the excellent plan of printing the 
original and the version on opposing pages, by which the merits of 
the various translators may be easily compared and their work 
verified. Mr. Cheney shows how well he _———— the difficulty of 
rendering Michelangelo’s pregnant poesy by quoting Wordsworth’s 
curious confession of incompetency ; yet it is not too much to say 
that several of the Madrigali are so sufficiently rendered by him as 
to take no mean place in the collection. 

Greek song has much attracted English translators of late, as is 
shown in the works of Miss Garnett and Miss McPherson. Greek 
Lays, Idylis, Legends, §c., is « selection formed on much the same 
lines ds Miss McPherson’s volume ; it does not deal with legendary 
or ng excepting as illustrated by modern poets, such as 
Drosinés. The poetry of the War of Independence is naturally 

rominent, including some of the noblest lyrics of Valadérités and 
kostas; but the whole selection is varied and very interesting. 
Among the more successful versions is Zalakostas’s spirited ballad 
Kleisova.” Mr. Matthias Jenkyns introduces the translator's 
work with some eulogistic remarks on the heroism of the de- 
fenders of Suli and Missolonghi. 
The Lady of the Tower ia truthfully described in the author's 
m:— 
a This is a sweet tale, told in rhyme ; 
It has been told many a hundred time. 
Yet the theme is ever fresh, and must be, while 
Love still 
Lights on a maiden’s lips and leads the will 
Of soaring youth through passion’s dark abyss, 
Mr. Croasdaile tells his romantic tale in harmonious verse, with 
“no slight sympathy and fervour, though his use of simile is some- 
times too grandiose. This, for instance, is how the Lady of the 


her forward lover, the Minstrel- 
v She stood, as stately and as cold the moon 
Upstands with frost-battalions on the land; 
Her proud neck tower’d as in the winter noon 
The peaks of mountain ice eternal stand. 
This is certainly high 3 but more surprising still is the quaint use 
of the word “ dandle” in the lady's rebuke :— 
, who have spurned prou ights lone no wrong 
Poor I feat I thee too long. 
Now we should not like to think ill of a lady with so cold and 
lofty a neck, though the poet’s readers may not all prove so 
charitable as to remember that the verb has more than one signi- 
fication. The Minstrel-boy to the battle goes, and returns to find 
his repentant lady laid out in the chapel in a death-like trance. 
The ardour of her lover or an impudent redbreast—the author 
does not clear the doubt—awakens her, and their union is bliss. 

Mr. Ferguson’s poems are in all respects so colourless it is 

impossible to characterize them. They leave absolutely no im- 
ression, intellectual or emotional, and are at the same time free 
rom grave errors of taste or execution. Not less insipid, and 
much less tolerable, is Mr. Barling’s dramatic poem Leonidas, for 
which the author pleads “ poetic, dramatic, and any other license.” 
The “any other license” may be conceived when we hear Leonidas 
talk like a stump-orator :— 
Spartans, you know 
The secret of the Pass has been betray'd 
By some foul traitor. Man can never gauge 
‘he depths of infamy that lie concealed 
Within the human heart. 

What with “ fair grand brows,” “ set-dead face,” “ small dead 
hands,” and other mawkish affectations, Miss Tynan’s poetic ex- 
pression is sadly marred. Beneath all excrescences of trick and 
insincerity there is still evidence in her poems of natural power 
and genuine poetic vision, if only the poet rid herself of the bad 
influences of a sickly school. 

Mr. Langbridge’s ballads are often pathetic or humorous, and 
excellently adapted for recitation at rural penny-readings. Occa- 
sionally, however, the pathos so touches the ludicrous that the 
result is merely offensive. “Called back by the Angels” is a 
painful story told by a labouring man of the loss of his child, 
which renders the poor mother crazy until she is relieved by the 
substitution of a foundling. It is possible that a working-man 
should give his baby the preposterous name “ Alexandrina Aun,” 
but it is scarcely credible he should thus refer to his wife's afflic- 
tion and the child's funeral :— P 

I carried the plaything coffin, 

‘Tuck’d under my arm just so; 

And she stood there at the head of the stair 
And quietly watch’d us go. 

So parson he comes in his nightgown, 

And says that as grass is man ; 

And earth had trust of the pinch of dust 
That was Alexandrina Ann. 


This specimen of clerical humour, or pathos, is neither melting nor 
witty. 

OF another class of ballads a new edition is before us—the 
Cornish Ballads of the Rev. R. S. Hawker, known to all who 
admire English balladry. ‘The volume includes a “Canticle for 
Christmas 1874,” and a revised version of one of Hawker’s most 
imaginative poems—the “ Quest of the San Graal.” 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING.* 


HIS is a new volume of Mr. Sparkes’s ual series, 
“The Fine Art Library,” and, with its inden of names of 
the artists whose works are described, it should prove useful as a 
handbook. The chief fault we have to find is that in many places 
it is 100 much condensed, while at the outset M. Havard has spent 
e after page on what is pleasant reading, but conveys little 
instruction to the reader’s mind. A few words of preface, too, 
telling us who M. Havard is, what he has written before, and 
whether this is a new work, or has already been published in 
French, would not have been amiss. Of course, being ex hypothest 
ignorant on these points, the reader assumes that he is the same 
author whose travels in Northern Holland attained a considerable 
amount of popularity a few years ago; but as his former volume 
—if it was his—did uot betray any very special or accurate know- 
ledge of art, this identification may be open to a certain amount, 
of doubt. So, too, the reader has no data by which to fix 
M. Havard’s nationality. He may be French, he may be Swiss, or 
he may be Belgian. He spells Dutch and English names too 
accurately to make it easy to believe him a Frenchman. On the 
whole, strict reasoning might incline many readers to assume that 
M. Havard is a Belgian, or a Fleming, or whatever it is that a man 
should be called who is a fellow-countryman of M. Wauters and 
M. van Haanen, perhaps we should add of Mr. Alma Tadema, if 
we take the Netherlands as one country. The publication of 
M. Chesneau’s English School of Painting, noticed in the Saturday 
Review of August 8, does not, perhaps, prepossess us in favour of 
another volume of the same series; but we may say at once that 
M. Havard’s book has been very fairly translated by Mr. Powell, who, 


* The Dutch School of Painting. By Hi Havard. Translated 
G. Powell. London : Cassell & Co. 
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at the same time, has left enough of the French flavour about 
M. Havard's sentences to prevent a reader from forgetting that he 
is reading a translation. Nevertheless, as we have observed, M. 
Havard’s sentiments make very pleasant reading. They are bright 
and clear, and when not too closely examined are more than 
usible. Owing to a certain want of exactness and accuracy in 
tes, M. Havard is too apt to find a master resembling his pupil, 
and a school producing its founder, and so on, and of arguing on 
the “ post, id est propter ” principle; he sees resemblances and 
connexions where ordinary observers would see none ; he gives to 
opinions the consistence and importance of well-based facts. It 
follows that the best part of the book is that in which general 
views and not historical research are recorded ; and the introduc- 
tion on the character of Dutch art is both new and instructive, 
though we cannot wholly agree with it. M. Havard holds that 
the one prevailing quality of Dutch painting is its feeling for 
colour, and differs from Edgar Quinet, who supposes that this 
feeling was not native to Holland. He and other eminent critics 
have acquired a habit of talking of the misty, gloomy sky of the 
Netherlands, of the fogs of the Hague and Amsterdam. But M. 
Havard asserts, no doubt rightly, that Holland “is one of the 
most luminous countries in the world,” that its sky, charged with 
vapour, reflects light with surprising intensity. The clouds 
which are almost always floating above a Dutch landscape 
cast on it dark but transparent shadows, and the broad belts of 
brown which cross the view heighten the colour of the lighter 
portions. The contrast of luminous and obscure parts produces 
more striking effects of colour than in any other country, perha 
in the whole of Central Europe. This is a good example of M. 
Havard’s style of generalization. It is clear and bright in ex- 
ression, like a landscape by Hobbema or De Koninck; but there 
is little or nothing in it which would not apply equally to 
England, or at least to most parts of England, and there is 
nothing in the artistic criticism which follows which would not 
apply to Turner or Constable or Crome. The colours “ spread 
over a Dutch landscape are of a character to produce tone”; 
the constant humidity communicates to the endless meadows an 
eternally green tint—we are summarizing M. Havard’s state- 
ment of his case—which forms in some sort “the keynote of the 
landscape.” But is this a sufficient cause to account for the 
supreme power of colour displayed by Dutch artists, and not of 
colour only, but of light and shade? Will the blue of the dis- 
tance, the whiteness of the cloud overhead, the darkness of the 
Pol, the green of the surrounding fields and trees, account for 
mbrandt’s etching of “ Burgomaster Six” or Gerald Dow's 
picture of “The Dropsical Woman”? There is as much colour 
in some of Jan Steen’s or Metzu’s interiors as in any Rubens or 
Titian. M. Havard cannot quite account for Dutch colouring by 
his interesting theory. Nevertheless, it deserves to be read and 
weighed. 

The volume is divided into ten chapters, which survey the 
whole range of Dutch art—portraiture, history, landscape, still 
life, the sea, and interiors ; and the illustrations, though sketchy, 
are useful, On the whole, ly because there is no other book 
so easily available, partly use the inaccuracies are of very 
minor importance, we can recommend M. Havard’s little work. 
The views it expresses are suggestive, and the tield of art which it 
takes in is well worthy of careful study. The Dutch school of 
painting has had a great and enduring influence on the art of all 
modern civilization ; and England owes it more than perhaps any 
other country, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


yas vast bulk of the correspondence of Marshal Davout (1) 
(for so we are now bidden to spell his name on the authority 
of his own orthography) must dispense us, at any rate for the 
present, from discussing it at any length. It extends to at least 
two thousand five hundred large pages, and with the already pub- 
lished biographical matter about its subject must probably supply 
the largest stock of such information to be found concerning any 
of Napoleon's Marshals. Much of the correspondence consists of 
elaborate despatches giving almost daily information of the state 
of things at the Marshal’s diflerent commands ; and M. de Mazade, 
who has edited the book in a manner worthy of an Academician, 
has very properly subjoined where necessary the letters of 
Napoleon and others to which these despatches are sometimes 
answers. Not the least interesting part of the book to Englishmen 
is that dealing with the Boulogne flotilla and the other pre- 
tions along the French and Netherlandish coasts for the 
vasion of England. Davout was for a time in command of this 
coast, and his despatches are minute and sometimes curious. The 
correspondence in reference to the Marshal's not altogether 
favourably notorious government of Hamburg is naturally also 


‘Two political pamphlets (2, 3) such as, curiously enough, seem 
to retain in France an interest and a vogue which in other 
countries has been almost entirely killed by the newspaper press, 
lie before us. The eminent vivisector, who is the author of the 
first and largest, has nothing v striking to say about 
Algeria. Somebody seems to have ruffled his temper the moment 


1) Correspondance du Maréchal Davout, 1801-181 vols, Edited 
by Ch. de Mazade. Paris: Plon. 

(2) Lettres de Kabylie, Par Paul Bert. Paris: Lemerre. 

(3) Les colonies nécessaires, Par un Marin, Paris: Ollendorff. 


he set foot in the country by talking about “la Providence.” He 
has given some good descriptions (for M. Bert can write well 
enough in a way), and he is quite sure that a great deal may be 
made of Algeria. ‘To do him justice, there is, except in reference 
to —— of home politics, very little humbug about M. Paul 
Bert, the careful way in which he lays down that, if he wishes 
to improve the condition of the natives, it is only in the interests 
of France, is quite refreshing after the cant talked on such subjects 
with us, The three “ necessary colonies” are, it can hardly be 
needful to say, Tunis, Madagascar, and Tonquin, and the “ Marin” 
who urges their necessity explains with much frankness that what 
they are necessary for is to serve as puints whence English com- 
munication between Gibraltar and the Levant, between Suez or 
the Cape and India, between India and China, can be conveniently 
cut. 

Baron de Kalb is a person not sufficiently known, perhaps, to 
make it superfluous to inform readers that he was a German ad- 
venturer in French pay (a kind of Hessian on the other side), 
whom Choiseul employed as a spy in the earlier days of the 
quarrels between England and her American Colonies, and who 
was afterwards active in negotiating the assistance given by 
France to the rebels. M. de Colleville’s book about him (4) 
would have been more interesting if it had been on a larger scale, 
and had been filled in with more of the biographer's art. It 
seems that Washington remarked at the Baron’s tomb that he was 
a “généreux 6tranger qui vint des pays lointains pour arroser de 
son sang l’arbre de la liberté.” Translated out of bunkum, this 
means that Kalb was killed at the battle of Camden, where Vorn- 
wallis beat Gates. 

M. Nourrisson (5) is a practised writer, and we are rather sur- 
prised that he should have made the blunder of beginning a book 
intended to exalt Pascal's scientific and philosophical abilities by 
an attack on the Provinciales, It is childish enough to depreciate 
one man in order to exalt another, but simply infantine to depre- 
ciate one part of a man’s work in order to exalt another. ‘he 
Provinciales are triumphs of literature; the Pensées triumphs of 
thought ; the mathematical works triumphs of analysis, Why cry 
down either to cry up the others? This foolish fault once 
committed, M. Nourrisson “becomes,” like the captain in Mid- 
shipman Easy, “‘ quite calm and rational, and sets his studding 
sails below and aloft.” His book voyages prosperously through 
its proper subject, and devotes particular attention to the relations 
of Pascal with that odd person the Chevalier de Méré. 

The admirers of Tourguénieff (6) have before them two more 
volumes of the uniform French translation of his works, the last 
containing a biographical notice from the very capable hand of 
Viscount Melchior de Vogué. Those who like more solid food may 
attack yet another of Count Léon Tolstoi’s (7) interminable 
romances filling seven hundred of the smallest and com- 
oe print. Yet another translated novel is before us in Mr. 

lack’s Princess of Thule(8). We should rather like to know 
what Frenchmen who cannot read English think of this. So much 
of Mr. Black’s attraction depends either upon his descriptive style 
or upon small conversational nuances that (even putting aside the 
character of his plots, so different from anything to which French- 
men are accustomed), we should doubt a translation of him being 


generally acceptable. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


nywanee years ago, when astringents or stimulants were the 
chief curative agents employed in cholera, Dr. John Chapman, 
of Paris, communicated to the Medical Times and Gazette his theory 
of the neurotic origin of the disease. The epidemic of 1866 enabled 
him to test his neuro-dynamic treatment, the results of which 
were set forth in a volume ~ eo that year. In Cholera 
Curable (J. & A. Churchill) Dr. Chapman reviews the whole 
question in the light of recent re pee and is thoroughly con- 
tirmed in his theory. Convinced that cholera originates in a morbid 
disorder of the nervous system, Dr. Chapman advocates the appli- 
cation of ice-bags to the spine, having for many years noted the 
eflicacy of the remedy in neuralgic disorders. ere is nothing so 
provocative of panic in cholera epidemics as the general belief in 
the contagiousness of the disease. Not even the appalling sud- 
denness of the attack works more mischief. The tendency of Dr. 
Chapman’s teaching is to aliay fear, for his theory implies the 
non-contagiousness of cholera. It is well for suffering humanity 
that the inquiry of the Indian Cholera Commission has re- 
lieved it of the incubus of Dr. Koch's terrible bacillus, which, 
as Dr. Chapman pleasantly observes, “is evidently becoming 
@ very common bacillus,” and by no means con to cholera 
patients. Dr, Chapman makes short work of the comma-becillus, 
which in his view is the result and not the cause of cholera, and 
he regards Dr. Ferran’s notion of inoculation as a snare. Un- 
scientific folk, however, are more likely to be sceptical of a 
treatment applied indifferently to cholera, neuralgia, and sea- 


Les missions secrétes du Général-major Baron de Kalb, Par le 
de Colleville. Paris: Perrin. 
(5) Pascal, physicien et philosophe. Par Nourrisson. Paris: Perrin, 
(6) uvres de J. Tourguénieff—Cuvres derniéres, Souvenirs d'enfance. 
Paris: Hetzel. 
ni? fue Karenine. Traduit du russe du Comte Léon Tolstoi. Paris: 
achette. 
(8) Thule. Traduction de Casimir Stryiensky. Paris: 
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sickness than to perceive its entire consistency with Dr. Chapman’s 
theory. Of its success in the too limited sphere of practice there 
is some suggestive evidence in Cholera Curable, as well as a lucid 
statement of the pathological basis of Dr. Chapman’s theory. 

Awaiting the publication of General Grant's reminiscences, a 
Fog | digested account of the Federal leader’s career may be found 
in General Grant's Life (Edinburgh: Paterson). The story of 
Grant's campaigns is a little confused in parts, and might well 
have been rendered clearer and more interesting by some recognition 
of the strategy of the Confederate forces. The civil career of 
— is less baldly treated, and on the whole is a careful com- 

ilation. 

The Samuel Pepys Memorial (Privately Printed) fitly com- 
memorates the unveiling of the monument erected to the immortal 
Diarist in St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street, on the 18th of March, 
1884. It gives a brief account of the origin and successful issue 
of a laudable The handsome and monu- 
paee designed by Mr. Blomfield is excellently reproduced in the 

tispiece. 

If translations are any guide to popularity, Victor Hugo's 
Han @Islande is less popular than subsequent works of the 
romancer, though it is not less charged with the spirit of romance. 
The translation by Mr. W.C. Hazlitt, included in his “ Romancists’ 
and Novelists’ Library,” is now unattainable, and there should be 
plenty of readers eager for a new version. All who unhappily 

d the original a closed book. may enjoy this thrilling story in 
oo Campbell's rendering, The Outlaw of Iceland (Ward 

owney). 

Mr. ae Dinsdale has not succeeded in illustrating the humours 
of his subject in Sketches at the Inventories (Jordison & Co.) He 
does not reveal the complexities of a crowd as Doyle did, and he 
altogether misses the characteristic movement and contrasts of a 
great concourse, Several of his plates are as inanimate as pictorial 
advertisements, and though the scene is easily recognized, the 
figures are merely dummies. In the “Musical Recollections,” 
however, some of the likenesses are excellent, particularly those of 
Mr. D. Godfrey and Herr Strauss. 

The contents of the new half-yearly volume of The Antiquary 
(Elliot Stock) appeal to a larger section of the public than the 
antiquarian. Two features of this periodical that pleasantly sug- 
gest the old Gentieman's Magazine are the correspondence and 
news columns; the interest of these is thoroughly well sustained, 
and might well develop much of the agreeable discursiveness that 
thrived under “Sylvanus Urban.” 

Mrs. Obbard’s Burley Bells (Kegan Paul & Co.) comprises a 
number of verses in lyrical measures loosely strung together, and 
introduced by some descriptive blank verse. There is too little 
emotional power in the poem to relieve the monotony of its senti- 
ment, though there is some aptitude in the lyrical expression o 
the writer. Mr. Aston Clair's Claudio and Fida (London Literary 
Society) reveals a refreshing faith in the time-honoured traditions 
of romance, His tragic poem includes two blighted lovers and a 
terrible father who sells his daughter to the wealthy rival of her 
beloved Claudio. The unhappy lovers appear to the poet as 
Francesca and Paolo to Dante, and in the poem they die like 
Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Clair, though he dedicates his book to 
Keats, should not speak of the heroine’s “ sadded gaze,” or render 
that respectable image of the poets, the nightmare, ridiculous in 
describing the hero :— 

Alone, alone, till flare 


And flaunt of state sear up the tortured sight, 
And, like a horrid mare, invest the night 
With lurid mockery. 


From the pages of Punch the experiences of a city waiter re- 
a in Robert (Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.), with Mr. Charles 
Beone’s delightful sketches. All who read Punch know and 
admire the convivial Robert; while people who don’t read Punch 
may now alleviate their misfortune with this amusing little book. 

e suggested last week that a collection of Kings’ and Queens’ 
NS) es would be useful. We have received such a collection, 
which it seems was actually published three years ago, and is 
obtainable of Mr. John Hall, 291 Strand. It contains no editorial 
matter, except dates and a list of crowned heads and adminis- 
trations, and is somewhat inconvenient in form, being a large and 
* floppy” quarto pamphlet. But it is well printed, and goes 

even further than we recommended, containing all the Royal 
Speeches from 1760 to 1882. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Price 6d. 


CoNTENTs oF No. 1,557, AucusT 29, 1885: 


The Defence of India. 
Mr. Parnell’s Programme. Spain and one. 
The Politics of the Pocket. An International Episode. 
Egyptian Medals. M. Ferry and his Electors. 
The New War Office and Admiralty. Olivier Pain. 
A Disgraceful Affair. 


French Colonists in Tonquin. 
The Great Screw Myth Again. osworth Field. 
Tegner. The Silver Question and India. 

The British Association at Aberdeen. Wilhelmsdorf. 
“On 'Change.” Icaria. Boar-Hunting with Spears in Morocco. 
The Birmingham Festival. Naucratis. 

The “America’s” Cup. A Case of Conscience. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Four Novels. 
Turenne. Some Cookery Books. Cries of London. 
Old Songs and New. Popular History. of Egypt. 
Lord Hobart’s Essays and Miscellaneous Writings. 
Stories from English History. 

Burnell and Hopkins’s Ordinances of Manu. 

Some Books on Art. Ambushes and Surprises. 
Dodgson’s Supplement to Euclid and his Modern Rivals. 
Victor Hugo’s Table-Talk. The Book of Thel. 
Recent Verse. The Dutch School of Painting. 
French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Leaving the Prewtorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
SESSION 1885—86. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


The SESSION COMMENCES on Tharsday, October 1. 
All departments of the College are open to both sexes on the same terms. Special arrange- 


f ments are made for the convenience of Ladies. 


Syllabuses containing full information as to the admission of Students, Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., are now ready, and may be had from 
Messrs. CORNISH, New Street, Birmingham, price 3d. ; by post, 44d. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOO K.— 

The TRUSTEES have REDUCED the FEES at KELLY COLLEGE to £54 per 
annum (for boarders), At this College Boys are p d for the Universities, Army, Navy, 
and other examinations. Junior Boys yeouased for the Public Schools ; the situation is healthy, 
the buildings spacious and airy ; there is a large Piayground, Fives \ ymnasium, 
and aenars Shop. NEXT TERM begins on September 22.—Apply to the Hgap- 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Master—The Rev. H. C. OGLE, Feliow and late Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Treland, and Craven Scholar. 


gin on Friday, September 18. New Boys will be 
tment. 


The THIRD TERM, 1885, will be; 
received on the previous day by appoin 
The work of every Boy is under the direct supervision of the Master. Particular attention 
is given to young Boys, and there .s special preparation for scholarship and otherexaminations. 
fanene, the successes gained in the eight months, December 1884—July 1885, are :—First 
Class in Final Mathematica! School ; First Class in Final School of Natural Science; First 
} in Mathematical Moderatons; Three ond Classes in Classical Moderations ; Une 
pen Mathematical Scholarshi i 


; besides minor distinctions. 
Terms in the schoo!-house tor board, tuition in the ordinary subjects, and school subscrip=- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 
For information relative to Choristerships, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply 
the Reverend the 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Next TERM begins Tuesday, 


September 22.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 


Highlands).—Classical and Modern Sides—the latter a systematic, practical education 
for BOYS entering ear!) upon tile Preparation for the Univer-ities, Indian Civil Service, 
Army, and other Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August. Home provided for the Holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys.— 
For particulars, prospectus, xc., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, Na. 


(CITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, CENTRAL 


INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8.W. 
d_ Teachers, under the 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been ReEMoveD from 38 
to 83 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 


ADVERTISEMEN'S should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 


83 Sovrnampton Srreer, Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 
= 
Copies of the SaruRpDay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornerrnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris. 


| di LL.D., F.R.S8., Proessor UNWiy. C.E., Professor 
AYRTON, F.R.S.,.and Professor ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholurshi» of £0 for three years, the Siemens Memorial Scholarship 
of 250 tor three years, and two Mitchell Scholar-hips ot £30 for two years. one with tree 
education, will be awa:ded on the results of the Entrance or Matriculation Examination, to 

September 29, and on the three following days. 


The SESSION CoM ENCES on Tuesday, tober 6. 
ond programme truction, apply at Exhibition Road, 
—_— PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 
cur and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, FINSBURY 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


DAY DEPARTMENT for Stud not under fo years of age. 

The College Courses provide Technical Instruction for Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers, Technteal Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet-makers. Fee for the Genter, inclusive of 
laborat-ries and workshops, 49. Four Sadlers’ Company Scudentships of £30 for two years, 
| four Mitchell Scholarships of £30 for two years, and t. ‘oll ‘Scholarship of £20 for two years 

(with free ed ion) will be ied on the result of the entrance examination, which will 

lace on Thursday, October 1, at 10 a.m. 
ESSION COMMENLVES on Monday, October 5. 
ply at the College, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.; or at 


PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. _ 
NAVAL ACADEMY, 


The 8 
For further particulars ap; 

Gresham College, E.C. 


E ASTMAN’S | ROYAL 


Thorough preparation fir the NAVY, the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and preliminary ARMY 
ion for , the 
EXAMS. Ore x Candidates sent up in June 18%, five obtained Cadetships. Pupils enjoy 


did 
| Good booting, and bathing, and all are taught to swim. 
‘fT TERM Commences September 9.—For terms and particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
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OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
L—ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW DEPARTMENT. 
IL—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING THE DENTAL AND PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL COURSES). 
IIIl._DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
IV.—EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

of the above, and of Entrance Scholarships and (14 in number 
and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), will be forwarded lication to the 
heecistpar of the College, or may be obtained trom Mr. Comma. a Pic illy, Manchester. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


ELSTED SCHOOL ESS EX. 
Ricaarp, Lord R 


DELAY AL SHAFTO. INGRAM. M.A., of St. John's 


ollege, Cambri 
Assistant-Masters— A. ROWE, ont Nine others. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Th . September 
TWELVE JUNIOR EXHIBITIONS, SEN EXHIBITIONS, te Oxford, 
Cambridge, or any piace of higher Education. Particulars on application 
oma a eligible tor the Essex Scholarship of £100 per annum, at Hertford College, 


i DUCATION, MATRICULATION, ARMY, CIVIL 
SERVICE, LEGAL,and MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS.—Address, REcron, Great 


SEILLED TEACHING and a Comprehensive Curriculum for 

Twelve well-connected BOYS at ASCHAM HOUSE, Pembroke Road, 
> FREDERIC NASH. Among those who testify to the value Mr. 
Nash’ work are Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, K.C.M. of Natal; 
General Sir George Malcolm, K.C.B., General A. Cunningham, R-E., C8.1. 


A* M.D., PHYSICIAN to a GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
ay a YOUTH as RESIDENT PUPIL. For terms, &c., apply, by let.er, 
., care of Mr. H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, London. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
The WINTER SESSION bw 1885-6 will commence on October 1, when an Introductory 
will O. MACK ELLAR, Esq., M.Ch., at 3 P. 

ENTRANCE SC ENCE SCHIOL. ARSHIPS, of £100 and 760 respectively, open to 
alt ane- ear ya will be otfered for competition. The Examination will be held on 
“Octover 5, 6, and 7, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
at the of Candidates. | 

Classes are the year for the “ PRELIMINARY 
nS INTERMEDI ATE Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
Hospital open to Students without extra charge. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes ot considerable value are awarded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as —_ several Medals. ‘The Fees may be paid in one sum or by one aon anne 


may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangeme le for 
Students quasing: in their second or subsequent years; also for Dental Suadente + | for 
Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the Lostehhanshesd receive 
Students for residence and supervision, and a register of approved lodgings is kept in the 


80 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GrorGrE 
W. M. ORD, Dean, 


[HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEG 


Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1885-6 will commence on Thursday, October 1, las” 
As the College wil! be in course of enlargement, there will be no Public Dutribution of Prizes 
this year, FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLA RSHIPs, value £60, om, ame and £20, will be offered 
for competition at the end of 5 new Fees tor Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three ALR tan 
other Hospital Appointments are free, and the Noldersof all the Hoslden t Appointments are pro- 
vided with rooms and board eutirely free of expense. = Resident Appointinents consist of | 
Five House-Ph: — ies, Five A and One Re- 
Treen Room 0: Two Dressers and Two Maternity 3* ils also reside in the Hospital. 
vecial Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations ot the 
Chiversity of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations for the Feilow-hip of the 
College of of are held the year. Special entries may be 
made for Medical and Surgical practice. The London Hospital is now indirect communica- 
by rail and tram with South: Fastern of the Metropolis, anc the Metropolitan, Metro) 
District, East London, and astern Railways | stations within a ten wal 
Hospital and College. For Pr and tter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


MEDIOAL SCHOOL, 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 


Hyde Park Cymer. 8 
‘The WINTER SESSION will on raday. October Tre INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS will be Gelivered by TIMO THY HOLMES, at Four P.M. 


3 
6 


Elementar. Biviogy, Anatomy, Practical 4A 
value £75, for students who have entered during the current year and — ssed the Oxiord 
ist M.B, or the Cambridge 2nd M.B. Subjects—Anatomy and Physio he examination 
dor these Scholerships wiil be held during the month of Octo! 

The Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :— 

The William Brown £100 Exhibition, the William Brown £40 Exhibition, the Brackenbury 
Prize in_ Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the Pollock 
Prize in Physiology, value £18 ; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value £10 10s. ; the 'l'reasurer’s 
Prize, value £10 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes tor fret, egoyad, and third year s.ndents, of 
£ 010s. each; the Brodie Prize in Acland Prize in Medicine, the ‘Thompson 
Motel ‘Sir Charles Clarke's Prize. | 

¢ two House Physicianships and two Iouse Sur- 
ae are a chested as = result of phan En and are open to the students without 
additional expense of any 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all pe minor appointments, are given without extra fees. 


id Obstetric ith a sal and 
d lodging, are awarded — upon the recommendation of the al Schoo 
ommi 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 


WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean, 


HOSPITAL 


CHARING CROSS 


Annual including Annual Subscri: 


Annual Expenditure 
THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this deficit, and permanently reduce it, either by 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions, or Legacies for Investment. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


The are earnestly solicited to forward ard COLLECTIONS at HARVEST TITANKS- 
GIVING RVICES to the Secretary, Royal Agri Institution, 
26 Charles Street, St. James's, London 

e objeet of this Institution is to provide Pensions to bona Farmers, their Wives, 
Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughters. Six hundred and sixty-five Pensioners, many 
of whom are over eighty years of . are now being maintained at an annua! cost of £14,000, 
Four hundred persons who have cu tivated poe nm wezing from 2,000 to 100 acres, and have 

en ruined through the various causes of agricultural failure, are seeking election. ‘Iv pro- 
vide or these, an additional £10,000 a year is uired. 

Information for the Clergy and Leaflets for distribution may be obtained of the SecnETAry 
‘fas above. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


ad OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. 


Ae ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— On the verge of the 
Five acres of ornamen . Six Lawn-Tennis Courts. 250 
hote at Six o'clock Large Swimming Bath ; al 


BRIN SMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Inclading the Patent String Compensator, combining | 
those points of complete originality and perfection which render 
it unrivalled. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE BARCOAGECRED, 
18, 20, & 22 Wiginore Street, London, W. . | 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free, 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 


PORTSMOUTH, October 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Patrons, 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President. 
The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 


Preachers, 
THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 
THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


OFFICES: 
All communications to be addressed to the Hon. SecrerartEs, Church 
Congress Office, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 


TICKETS: 

Admission to the Meetings will be by TICKETS ONLY. Tickets, 
admitting Ladies or Gentlemen (but not transferal'c), can be had only from 
the Hon. SECRETARIES. Applications must be accompamed by a remittance. 
a and P.O. Orders payable to A. H. Woop. Stamps cannot be 
receiv 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS: 


7s. 6d. each, admitting to all the Meetings of the week, except those of the 
Working-Men and Soldiers and Sailors. 


DAY TICKETS: 
2s, 6d. each, will be issued for Wednesday, Thursday. and Friday. The 
day must be specified on application, and the ticket will be available only 
for meetings oa that day. 


WORKING-MEN’S AND SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MEETINGS: 


These meetings are for Working-Men and Soldiers and Sailorsonly. A 
limited number of Platform Tickets will be issued at Js. Gd. each, 


LODGINGS : 

A Register of Lodgings is kept at the Congress Office, and information as 
to lodgings and hotels will be given to members, on their stating the amount 
and nature of the accommodation they require. A list of 1 and 
hotels will be sent on application. 


| FURTHER INFORMATION : 

For Church Services, lists of subjects, hotel and refreshment charges, rail- 
way, postal, and other arrangements, see “ The Official Programme,” price 3d., 
post free, to be had at the Congress Office early in September. 

Inquiries for further must be accompanied with a stamped and 
directed envelope. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
OXFORD COURT, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
AUGUST 10, 1885, 


SPECIAL £12 RATE. 
The Directors are now red to connect with the London Exchange System, 
for a rental of £12 per annum, the Private Residence of any Subscriber who already 
pays £20 for an Exchange Wire from his Office or place of business, 


TELEGRAMS DIRECT TO AND FROM THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. 

The Directors have connected the Company's Exchange with the Central Tele- 
graph Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Subscribers can now, therefore, on arrancing 
with the Company for the payment of the ordinary tariff charged by the Post Office 
for the transmission of Inland and Foreign Messages, trans wit from, and receive at, 
their own Office telegrams direct through St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

The Post Office, in addition to’ teleph to a Subscriber's address, 
will also, if he should wish it, deliver the mess.ge in w writing by hand in the usual 
way, and without any extra charge. 

Subscribers who may wish to avail themselves of these Special Service: will 
receive all requisite information and the Forms of Agreement for signature on 
application to the Secretary, at the Company's Offices. 


TELEPHONE CALL ROOMS, 


Telephone Call Rooms are now open at— 
Oxford Court, Cannon Street. The 
36 Coleman Street. 88 High Street, Clapham. 
10 Heddon Street, Regent Street. The Red Tower, 54 High Road, Kilburn. 
Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery Lane. | The International Inventions Exhibition, 

And Telephones are also fitted up in the Houses of Parliament for the convenience 
of Members, as well as of Counsel and others attending the Committees. 

Rooms will very shortly be opened at Charing Cross, Notting Hill, Cams ten Town, 
Chiswick, Sydenham, iam, and elsewhere in London and the Sub burbs. 

By order of the Board, 
THOS, BLAIKIE, Secretary. 


Eastern Hotel, Limehouse, 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s, 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 
BATH CHAIRS, £2 2s., strong, light, and easily propelled 
wrieg 


I lid C £1 Ss.; Self- 
ul reu. 
London, W. Telephone No. 3,881. 
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1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of Medical men who have entered the School BS 
during the current year. 2. TwoS arships. each of £50 open to all students « umencing 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows: 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
system: 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies, 
after one year from their date: 

Suicide does not affect the intcrest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the 
date of the Policy. 

TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord | Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 

Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions, The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 

Nine-tenths of the total ~ eee to the Assured. The next division will 
be made as at 31st December, | 

The new explanatory Pro- dnd and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 
on application, 

Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved Securities, 

Offices : 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1729. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., 43: PALL MALL, 8.W. 


and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than s 


century ud 

sin hand exceed £3,300,00u. 

NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Fstahlis! 


LONDON—1 MOORGATE E.C. BERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 
INCUME ¥ rUNDS 


ence 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM PANY, 
Established 1803._1 OLD BRUAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,6vv,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 


E. COZENS SMITII, General Sianager. 
PH@eNIx 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Fstablished 1782. 
Insurances against ged with Fire and ‘and livers in all parts of the World. 
liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD) 
FRANCIS "MACDONALD } Joint Secretaries 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
'HREE per Cert, INTEREST on DEPOSITS aT on demand. TWO per 

cent. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ween not amg Bey low £50. The Bank undertakes, 

free of charge, the Custody of S and V: Collection of Bills of | Euchanee, 

Dividends, and Coupons: we the purchase and sale of uoska. Shares, and Annuities. Letters 

of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 2 BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
post tree on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 
of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite aud 
promote digestion. Purely Herbal. Wonderful with all liquids. 


A special Preparation for Medicinal Purposes, called 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. They have suc- 


ceeded when every other preparation has failed. These Bitters are a 
certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 
applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis, 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“Tt has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 
favour as a pure and agreeable Table Water.” 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


“‘ Most efficacious ; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
Baron Justus von Liesia. 
“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.” —Sir Henry Tuompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S RIOH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 
6 Ibs. pony Naval Parcels Post for 10s., or 2} Ibs. for 4s. 3d., bonny post, town in the paar 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from Js. 6d. to "103. 6d. may mow DS 


be had trom all Post-Offices for 
Compare this with that advertised at 2s., or 6 lbs. fur 12s. 
BARBER & COMPANY. 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W 
61 Rishopsgate Street, E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. Manchester—%3 Wearket st 
we Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Corn Streec. 
King’ 3, N. Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston— Fishergate. 
az Greet Tite hfield Street, W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE. 
Li A PAINTED WALL AND MORE 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injur, 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpoyn 33 SOUTHAMETON STREET, st BABS, w.c. 
Patterns, Prices. and Particulars on receipt of Six Stam 
International In Exhibition Stand 1095, West Arcade, Queen's Gate. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. The Rev. R. Il. Baynes, Hon. C: 
Worcester Cathedral, writes: “* The spectacles are ail I could desire, and my eyes feel strumz 
alrcady; I only regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years ago.”" Testimoniais 
from Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Radcliffe, Consulting eyes w jestmineter, Hos; ita! ; 2. 


Melutyre, Esq., Q.C., M.P.; . Dixon- Hartland, LAURANCE, 
F.s.8., Oculise Optician, OLD BOND STREET, his improved 
preservation 


Spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sight. Pamphiet on 
sight tree. City Branch, 6 Poultry ; Bi 5 Cor Street. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES |. TOILET SERVICES, 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash. 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, an@? 


ODONTO. 


and contains noacid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS'’ ODONTO, 


the only genuine. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest. 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTU BEMESEEION, 


FRY’S CARACAS 


“A most delici luable article.""—Stand 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure. casily assimilated.” 
W. W. STODDART, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

TUROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S IIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and most 

elect trom, ustra’ rice te! — 

‘Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell MW. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—All the 


Best New Books are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR bseri 
tion, One Guinea per annum and upw ards, accordin g to the number of vol nlumes required. 


M UDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
The New Edition of to S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, offering some of the 
| ~~ Rooks of the Past and Present Seaso d ly Two T 
UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxfi 
231 Regent Street, W.; and? King Street, Che 


REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom eeccccecccccesesecescees dl 8 2 
India and 1 19 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will 
12, 75, and £9 (clean copies)—at the Ullice, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W. Ww. 


wre, 5 
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The Saturday Review. 


== 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 


CONSERVATIVE PROSPECTS AT THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
LECTURING TOUR IN ENGLAND. By 
THE VALUE OF THE IDEAL. By Vernos Ler. 
THE SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. By A. N. CumMIne. 
ITS WASTEFULNESS AND INEFFICIENCY. By H. REVELL 
un. 
TORY PRIME MINISTERS. VI. Sir Robert Peel (continued). By T. E. Kennen. 
A DARK PAGE IN ITALIAN a A. GALLENGA. 
THE CATHOLIC VOTE. By E.8. Ha 
SOME USES OF A PARLIAMENTARY SEAT. By Percy Gree. 
A POLITICAL COLLOQUY. By AupDax. 
THE FUTURE OF THE SOUDAN. By Commander V. Loverr CamEnoy, R.N., C.B. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For SEPTEMBER 1885, 2s, 6d. 
WHAT ISA POOERATS LIBERAL TO DO? the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Ducig. 
VAR HORSES. By Colonel Russ 
CHOLERA-I) OCULATION By Eowarp F. WILLOUGHBY. 
Huseat HaNDLey. 


Ler 
ME LL NOT BE Cl. ERGYMEN. 
ENCLOSURE OF COMMONS. By H. RENFELL. 
VITTORIA COLONNA. By H. Scut'tz 
witty OF THE SACRAMENT. By. the Rev. Dr. BELCH 
REPLY TO MY CRITICS. By His Highness Prixce HALIM Pasita of 
RECENT OF DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. By ve 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


ez 


b> 


Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. DCCCXXXIX., SEPTEMBER 1885. 
CONTENTS : 

THE CRACK OF DOOM. Part II. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN “ATTACHE.” Part II.: Montalembert. Rio, Nassau 
Senior, 1861—A Strange Occurrence—Cheap Dinner—“* Murder or Duel” Consulta- 
tion—Infallibility of the Pope: Conversation with Mr. Gladstone, 

FLORIDA: THE STATE OF ORANGE-GROVES, 

FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part VI. 

A SCOTTISH DAME ON HER TRAVELS, 1756. 

STORIES FROM BOJARDO: ORLANDO. 

CHANCE CONTINENTAL ACQUAINTANCES. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. XX VII. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 


CONTENTS: 


COURT ROFAL.. Au of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &c. Chap. 21. 
H Family Council. a 23. Reflorescence. Chap. 24. 


ome- Thru: Cha 

Caught by G. Du Mavagi 
IMPRESSIONS OF HOLLAND. 
IN THE PIT OF A THEATRE. 
FIREWORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By Davip M 

URRAY. Book V. How the Rainbow 
London: SmiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Coxtests ror SEPTEMBER: 
WHY DID WE DEPOSE Pg ? By W.H. Russect, LL.D. 
THE PROTECTION OF LS— 
hor Silence Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
. The Apocalypse of Evil. By Ellice Hopkins. 

A SHORT PLAIN POLICY FOR AFGHANISTAN, By CHARLES MARVIN. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT LIFE. By the BisHor oF CARLISLE. 
OUR WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. By C. 8. SaALuoN. 
A DIALOGUE ON NOVELS. By Vernon Ler. 
RURAL ADMINISTRATION IN PRUSSIA. By Professor RupoLF Gyeist. 
PENNY DINNERS. By 8. D. FULLER. 
THE ADVANCE TOWARDS HOME RULE. By T. M. Heaty, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

1. HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By Principal FArRBAIRY, 

2. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Pro‘essor Seru. 

3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IsBISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


‘THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 
ited by T. H. 8. Escort. 
CONTENTS 
CATHOLIC ITALY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By W. H. Hurtverr. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By W.L. Courtney. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TURKISH FINANCE. By Viscent CaILuarp. 
SAVING THE INNOCENTS. By the Hon. Mrs, F. Jeune. 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SPAIN. By Grorcs Hiaarx. 
COUNCILS AND COMEDIANS. By F.C. Buryanp. 
HEALTH-RESORTS AND THEIR USES. By Ronson Roossz, M.D. 
THE YOUNGEST OF THE SAINTS. By Lucas Maer. 
NORWAY OF TO-DAY. By W.Ancuer. 
LORD HOUGHTON, By T. H. 8. Escort. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHaPmMaN & HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HIBERNYE SEPTEMBER. 
‘ONTENTS: 


Co: 
. HIBERNIA RESURGENS. By EvcEne DAViS, 
OF By WILLIAM H. 
3. TH PERIOD MAN'S UPON THE EARTH. By Jouy O'Harrt, 
rees" 


4. VOICE, SONG, aND 8. SPEE ECH. “p PATRICK LANE. 
5. A PLEA FOR IRISH ACS RES By Rev. Henny STUART FaGay. 


ROC. F CASHEL. 
7. A DAY INA ASYLUM. By A. W. 
8. FOREIGN SUMMARY. ByC. Firzceratp. 
HIBERNIAN PReEss, 132 
W. H. Suita Son; G. Vickers, Angel Court. 


mS 
5 


With Three Copper Plates, Monthly, 2s. 64. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, 
ConTexTs For SEPTEMBER: 
WINDSOR. IX. By W.J. Lorri. With Etching by F. Stocomss, and other 
Illustrations. 


DOWN BY THE RIVER. By E. Rosixs Penwett. With Etching of Paul's 
Wharf by J. PENNELL, and other Illustrations, 


STATUE OF DEMOSTHENES. Heliogravure by DuJsarpry. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE MENDICANT ORDERS UPON THE REVIVAL 
OF ART. II. Giotto considered as a Franciscan Artist. By W. M. Conway. 
With Ilustrations. 


OLD ENGLISH FRUIT TRENCHERS, By Prof. A. H. Cacrcn. 
ART CHRONICLE. 


LONDON : SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
And all Booksellers. 


Monthly, Is. 4d. ; post free, Is. 7d. 


(THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER is fully 


A FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT of GENERAL GRANT, engraved by 
. Job —General yy Second War Paper. “ The Siege of Vicksbure, with » 
Facsimile of his tch announcing General Lee's Surrender, and 2? Maps 
Woman's Diary of the Biege of Vicksburg, with Introduction by George W. Cable. 

AMONG the RED ROOFS of SUSSEX, by Atice M. Fenn. Profusely 
Illustrated—The Great River of Alaska_Explorin $e Upper Yukon, by Lieutenaut 
Frederick Schwatka—Panforte di Siena, II., by W. 

THE SILENT SOUTH, by Grorce W. Geta-Onee Nest, by 
Mrs. Burton a me Bostonians, VIII., by pany James—The Twilight of the 
Poets, by A. T. Jones—Topics of the Time—Open Letters—Biic-a-Brac, &c. &C. 

London : FREDERICK WaRNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Monthly, 1s. ; post free, Is, 2d. 
GT. NICHOLAS: a Magazine for Young Folks, for 
SEPTEMBER, contains: 

THE BATTLE OF THE THIRD COUSINS. By F. R. StockTox, 

SPIDERS OF THE SEA. By C.F. 

A GREAT FINANCIAL SCHEME. By Sornre Swerr. 

THE OWL, THE PUSSY-CAT, AND THE LITTLE BOY. By T. G. Fraycis. 

HOW PAUL CALLED OFF THE —— By L. 8. Goopwis. 


Driven Berks to Eden, by E. P. Roe—His Que Foatt, by J. T. Trow’ or Silver? 
Baker—The Children of the Cold, by Lieutenant Fred. Schw: are son- 
d. lilustrated throughout. 
Loadon : Frepertck & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


T H SCOTTISH CHU RO H: 
Se ceun Opinion and Policy, and of Literature, Science, and Art. 
CoysTents or No, IV. GEPTEMBER): 
VICTOR HUGO. 
THE UNIVERSITIES. Part I. 
EDINBURGH BY MOONLIGHT. 
THE STORY OF A YOUNG LIFE. Chaps. 78, 
THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. Part II. 
ONE FOR THE OTHER: a Story in Three Chapters. 
SPIRITUAL INDEPENDENCE AND ITS HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
one Published for the ScorTisu PcBLisuixe Co., Limited, by R. & R. CLARK, 


ts and Gh SIMPKIN, MaRsHa 
quate « Se burgh asgow ; LL, & Co., 


Now ready, One Shilling. 


THE ATLANTIC MONT HLY for SEPTEMBER, 
INTENTS 
The Princess Casamassima. Book First. ; Beneath the Veil. James Lane Allen. 
I.-IIL. Boney James. Ancient and Greek. William. 
The Laureate of Death. W. D. Howells. Cranston Law 
A Taunt. Maurice Thom Bement in the Medieval Drama. 
A Country, Ge Gentlemen. XVII._XXIX. ak 


M iV. Oliphant. 
A sode. McMaster's Second Volume. 


ew atic Epls Oliver | Central Asin Russian Central 


Wendell Holmes. Asia, including Kuldja, Bo Khiva,. 
Mondamin, Edith M. Thomas. and Merv. Parliamentary Papers: 
Calignesd | in English Literature and Art. I. Central Asia, Nos, 1, 2,3, 4,5 (185). 

Horace E. Scudder, The Contributors’ Club le—The 

When ‘Loves, Julia C. R. Dorr. of 
Mining fora Mosetes- Angee Teal. Books of the Month. 
Un Horseback. IiI. Charles Dudley Warner. 


London : Warp, Look, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
NOW READY, No. 5. 
EW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE, 
p In a Coloured Wrapper, price 3d., post free 4d., the 
MOsTHLY MAGAZINE OF F TOTION for SEPTEMBER, 


MPLETE NOV 


BERRY. 

the Author of of ” “ King. 

Combet or, Ruby North’s Lovers, 4 
8.—Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, containing the complete Novels “ A Mad Love,” 

Vida's and “Like unto a Star,” have been reprinted 


and may be had by order of all Booksellers and Newevendors, ay each, post. 
free for four penny stamps each, or the four together, post free for fifteen penny. 
stamps, 


Each Number complete in itself. 
London: W. Srevens, 421 Strand. And atall Booksellers’, &c. 


160 royal Svo. pages, and about 60 Woodcat Illustrations, 1s, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 


containing : REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL GRANT. By An Ovnicen 

‘a ng House. Profusely lllustrated 
Portraits and Drawings. Also the usual variet — 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Lixpa Virtazt, 


Author of “On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters” &c, Crown 8vo. 2 vik, 


(THE NEW TOWN-HALL, NEWPORT, MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE.—See THE BUILDER; also Wimbledon Common “St. 
George,” from this year's Academy (Mr. R.A., Sculptor) + Clocks in Relation to 
Architecture. 9, eal Clockmaker; The De pression Art in the London 
Churches; Archzological Meetings, &c. by post-id. Annual Subscription, 198. 
"Catherine And all Newsmen. 


price 21s. 
Madame Villari deal of skill f 
mbles. but without ing of undue imitation, cats 
chronicles that Mise Yonge used to giveus. Pall Mall Gases 


UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, "305 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WHAT’S HIS OFFENCE? By the Author 


of “ The Two Miss Flemings” &c. 3 vols, 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy Gree, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By KaTHarINe Krxe, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” 3 vols, 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ipa Asuwortu 


TayLor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves” &c. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairrax Byrrye, 


Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 3 vols. 


DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frep. H. Moore. 
vols. [Just ready. 
BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


NOW AT THE LIBRARIES—Crown 8vo. gilt top, cloth, Six Shillings. 


WRONG ON BOTH SIDES. 


By a New Author, VIN VINCENT. 


“ An exquisitely told tale, which is quite on a par with some of the best stories........ The 
whole book is full of sage counsel and deep feeling.”"— Morning Post. 
* The reader will find a fair degree of interest in the incid 
“* Wrong on Both Sides’ is written with care and with spirit, and is full of promise.” 

le 


“* Its author has caught the spirit that will commend his writing to boys and giris. sind - 
The interest of the story is well sustained from start to finish, so that it is bound to become 
popular,” —Schoolmaster. 

nad The moral Is clearly drawn. and the style of the author is pleasing.”"—Christian World. 

“An tale t......It is a story for parents and the elder children, who 
cannot fail to be deeply interesied in it.” — Warrington Guardian, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, 2s.; picture covers (post free, 2s. 4d.) 


THE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, E.C. AND ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. B, BengesForD Hopg, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 


From the TIMES. 


In “ The Brandreths" we have a sequel to Mr. Beres ford Hope's clever novel of“ Strictly 
‘Tied Up,’ and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his maiden effort. He has 
mot only laid a firmer grasp on some of those characters which in his earlier work were rather 
wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers by 
simplifying his eter. The Brandreths,” although it abounds in the study of personal 
character, investigating the innermost life, and analysing tve feelings of the hero, is never- 
the ess in great menowres political novel. Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissi- 
‘tudes 0° parties with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician, Nota few of the 
casual pictures of society are exceedingly faithful and lively. We repeat, in conclusion, that 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
THEOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


THE “IDYLL of the WHITE LOTUS.” By M. C., Fellow 
of the Theosophical Society. Post 8vo. ornamental cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MAN: Fragments of Forgotten History. By Two CuELAs in 
the Theosophical Society. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


FIVE YEARS of THEOSOPHY; being Mystical, Philoso- 
jeal, Theoso Historical.tand Scientific "Besays, selected from the Theosophist. 
xtra thick vol. 7s. 6d. 
2 “rs crown 8vo. pp. xlviii. and 806, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 
A Verbatim Reprint of the Last Edition of 
COBBETT’S (WILLIAM) RURAL RIDES in the Counties of 


Kent, Hants, Wilts, Gloucestershire, &c. wi with Notes, 
addition of a Copious Map and 


EVANS’ (W. F.) HEALING by FAT FAITH; 5 oh Primitive } Mind- 
n Christian Philosophy and Transcendental 


3s 
wo 214, cloth, 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


"THE PA PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION for ENGLAND 


to the Gpalifoction and the Registration of Electors, 


8, arranged accor 
Electomt Disqualification Candi E pection and the Election Petition. 
With Notes, History, and Summary. Be nm the Law of the anatee ry 
Pombo | in fe England Sad Wales to the House of Commons of the United Kingdom. B 
Editor of “ Chitty's Statutes” &c. ; and W. D. I. FoutKes, Joint Editors of 
J Acts,” and Barristers-at-Law. 

London: Wu. CLOWES x Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


ished, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


SCHOOLMASTER'S RETROSPECT of Eighteen and a 
half Years in an IRISH SCHOOL. By Maurice C. Hrwe, M.A., LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law, Head- Master of Foyle College, Londonderry. 
London: SDIPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Dublin: SULLIVAN BROTHERS, 2% and 27 Marlborough Street. 
And all Booksellers’. 


Discount, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
Post Standard Books, Bible, Prayers, Church Serves, de 


An Article on ‘‘ ENGLISH EXPRESSES in 

-1885,”’ by Mr. ERNEST FOXWELL, appears 
in the September Number of THE TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, ls. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER 1885. 


CONTENTS : 
A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. ANNIE Epwarpes. (Continued.) 
“THE BARD OF ERIN.” 
CHESS-PLAYER. 
“IN ST. PETER’S AT HIGH MAS3.” 
SALVINI. 
ENGLISH EXPRESSES IN 1885. By E. Foxwett. 
HAVANA: FROM A TOURIST’S NOTE-BOOK. 
PARADISE, 
MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J.H. (Continued.) 


*,* Cases for binding the volumes of “ TempLE Bar” can be obtained 
of all Booksellers, price 1s. each. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lady Marearet 


MAJENDIE. 3 vols. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHRISTOPHER 


KIRKLAND. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 3 vols. 


MRS. HOLLYER. By Miss G. M. Crair. 


3 vols, 


MY WIFE’S NIECE. By the Author of 


“ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


BOOKS IN USE AT ETON COLLEGE. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Part I.—- 


ELEMENTARY. For use in the Lower Forms. Compiled with the sanction 
of the Head-Master, by A. C. AtnGer, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford ; Assistant-Masters at Econ 


_Also by the same Editors, 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, adapted to 


the Latin Grammar. Crown 8vo. 
Both Books will be published early in September, 


THE ETON FOURTH FORM OVID: Selections 
from Ovid and Tibullus, With Notes by H. G. Wiytiz. Third Edition, 
post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Eleventh Edition, revised, post 8vo. with 500 Illustrations, 14s, 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
Thoroughly Revised as Edited by W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer 
on Physiology and it. Bartholomew's Hospital, and VINCENT 
Dormer Harris, M.D., Se Demonstrator of Physiology at St, Bur- 
tholomew’s Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, 4LBEMARLE STREET. 


Just published, Svo. 183, 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: 


Being a Description of some of the most Famous Instances 
of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of 
Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the Period of the Indian Mutiny. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.1. 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India” &c. 
WITH PORTRAIT OF GENERAL LORD MARK KERR, K.C.B. 
“ Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and ary! manner, puttin: 


living flesh on the dry bones of history, and bri seen $ 
almost as vividly belore our our eyes the be — 


dy 
A thenewm. 


is latest uction—a descri ion oO tf ascore memo: tory 

world—is specimen the art of imparting solid, events fr thes the s! the 
series ing, readily — Whitehall Review. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and other Selected 


Essays. By Lady VERNEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
THE TIMES, 

“In these days, when the gospel of peasant proprietorship is preached by land 
reformers as the democratic, if not the royal road to happiness, it is well to be 
occasionally reminded petent and disinterested witnesses that there are two 
sides to the question......To help us in such a study, Lady Verney presents us, in 
a series of charming essays, with the result of her personal observations and 
inquiries during an autumn ramble in the Auvergne and other districts of France ; 
and, with that insight into domestic life and its surroundings which none possess 
in a higher degree than a clever and accomplished Englishwoman, she shews how 
widely the actual life of peasant proprietors differs from the ideal which exists in 
the imagination of Radical politicians and Irish poets.” 


SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


ON the SENSATIONS of TONE as a PHY- 


SIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Henmayn L. F. 
HELMHOLTZ, M.D. Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. Second 
English Edition, Translated, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, rendered 
conformable to the Fourth (and last) German Edition of 1877, with numerous 
Additional Notes and a New Additional Appendix bringing down Informa- 
tion to 1885, and especially Adapted to the Use of Musical Students. By 
ALEXANDER J. ELuts, B.A. F.R.S. With 68 Figures engraved on Wood, and 
42 Passages 


in Musical Notes. Royal 8vo. 28s. 
SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 
TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES, and the PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION of the HEAVENLY BODIES. Familiarly explained by the late 
Dr. H. ScHELLEN. Translated from the Third Enlarged and Revised German 
Edition by JANE and CAROLINE LAssELL. Edited, with Notes, by Captain 
W. pe W. AsByery, R.E. F.R.S. With 291 Woodcuts and 14 Plates (5 
Coloured) including Angstriém’'s and Cornu’s Maps. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A SHORT ENQUIRY intothe FORMATION 


of POLITICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great Families to the 
Advent of Lemocracy. With Coloured Diagrams, showing the Duration of 
Liberal and Conservative Governments during the Present Century, and List 
of Administrations. By ArTHUR CRUMP. 8vo, 73. 6d. 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A BOOK on ANGLING; or, Treatise on the 
Art of Fishing in every branch ; including full Illustrated List of Salmon 
Flies. By Francis Francis. With 16 Plates (6 Coloured) and Portrait. 
Post 8vo, 15s. 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; or, 


Profitable Industries connected with the Land, and Suitable to all Occupa- 
tions, large or small. By Henry P. Dunster, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“The author has collected almost everything of importance that has been 
written on the subject........The book is full of and suggestions, and may be 
read with profit by both farmers and 4 GARDEN. 


AID to ENGINEERING SOLUTION. By 
Lowis D’A. Jackson, Civil Engineer, Author of “ Aid to Survey Practice,” 
Tables.” With 111 Diagrams and 5 Woodcut Lilustra- 
tions. 8vo. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. With Five Books of the Nibelungenlied, Edited and Annotated. 
By ALBert M. Secss, Ph.D. M.A. Professor of German in the University of 
Dublin, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“CHOUANS et BLEUS.” By Pavut Fivat. 


Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Map, for the use of Schools, by 
Caarces SANKEY, M.A. Head-Master of King Edward's School, Bury 
St. Edmunds. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OUR DWELLINGS: Healthy and Unhealthy. 
Addressed to Girls attending the Leeds Board Schools. By CaTurnrine M. 
Bucxton, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Author of “ Heaith in the 
House” &c, With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Every lady householder with the control of servants would find much valuable 
advice and assistance in this book, in which the important subjects of the warming, 


ventilation, and furnishing of houses receive sound and practical consideration.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXXYV. 


SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS :— 
WHITE a Novel. By Back. Chapters XXXIII.— 


THE POOR COLLECTOR. By P. G. HaMERTON. 

L’AFFAIRE SPINKS. By Brernarp Hastie. 

MY GARDEN WALL. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 

BALZAC AT THE ODEON. By Cuartes Hervey. 

PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. L. Stevenson. Book II. Of Love and 
Politics, Chapter XIV. Book III, Fortunate Misfortune. Chapter 1. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo. 7s. 61. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCI- 


DENTAL to SCHOUL LIF&. By Ropert FARQUHARSON, M.P., M.D. Edin.; 
F.R.C.P. Lond , late Lecturer on “ Materia Medica” at St. Mary’s Hospital 
Metical School, &c, 
“ Should be read not only by people in charge of Youngsters, but by all growing 1 
girls po: into the rationale of the matter.”"— Whitchat 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE LAW RELATING to TRADE MARKS. 


By R. 8. Musuet, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’°S NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


A NEW NOVEL by the late HUGH CONWAY. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By HUGH CONWAY, 


Author of “Called Back,” “ Dark Days,” &c. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


The Times cays :—“In a crowd of ephemerals‘ A Family Affair’ is 

striking to arrest attention, and the writer gives us glimpses of powers which, even 
in the fields of fiction, might have produced something higher........Not that 
mystery or tragedy fill no place in the story ; but the epi-odes which in our opinion 
chiefly distinguish the book are its lighter and humorous episodes. While laughing 
over these the very essence of high spirits, the reader cannot fai! to be strack with 
the author's shrewdness, his versatility, and an observation of human eccentricities 
which is only paralleled in the pages of Charles Dickens, The litue studies of 
humanity interspersed throughout the book seem to us not only tie most humorous 
and interesting chapters, but they indicate the presence of that foundation upon 
which alone the reputation of a great novelist rests—the observation of human 
nature. ” 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


(THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. 
8. IGNATIUS—S, POLYCARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, 
Dissertations, and Translations. By J. B. Ligurroor, D.D., D.C L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. Vol. I. Yol. 11. SectionsI. and il, Demy 8vo, 48s. 


V ERE HENRY, Lord HOBART, ESSAYS 
and MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of. With a Biographical Sketch. 
Edited by Mary, Lady Horarr. 2 vols. Demy &vo, 25s. 


I IPE of ROBERT FAIRFAX, of STEETON, 
Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and Member for York, a.p. 1666-1725. Compiled 
from Original Letters and other Documents by CLemenrs R. MARKHAM, 
— Author of “ The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.” Demy 8vo. 


SGOciaAL QUESTIONS from the POINT of 


VIEW of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. Lurwetyy Davigs, 
M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


f | ‘HE LIGHT of ASIA and the LIGHT of 
the WORLD. A Comparison of the Legend, the Doctrine, and the Ethics 
of the Buddha with the Story, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of Christ. By 
8. H. KeLtoeeG, D.D., Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Alleghany, Pa., U.S.A., eleven years Missionary to India, Corresponding 
Member of the American Oriental Society, Author of ‘A Grammar ot the 

Hindi Language and Dialects” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


> 

MONTCALM and WOLFE. By Francis 
Pai kKMaN, Author of “Pioncers of France in the New World” &c, 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits and Maps, each 12s, 6d. 

The Times says :—‘* The story of the struggle and its close has often been told ; but 
never have the facts been set forth so minutely, accurately, and effectively as by 
Mr. Francis Parkman. He bas accomplished his task with such thoroughness that 
others following in his foot-teps will find little to collect and improve........The 
luminous narrative of Mr. Parkman is fraught with many useful lessons as well as 
replete with much valuable i: formation.” 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, MA. Oxon, LL.D. Glasgow.—New Volume. 
MPHE PUNISHMENT and PREVENTION 
of CRIME. By Colonel Sir Epmunp Du Canz, K.C.B., R.E., Chairman of 


Commissioners of Prisons, Chairman of Directors of Prisons. In<pector- 
General of Military Prisons, Surveyor-General of Prisons. Cr. 8vo. 3. 64. 


BUTTERFLIES, A Handbook 


of. By W. Francis Dr V. Kang, M.A., M.R.1.A., Member of the Entomolo- 
gical Society of London. With Copperplate Illustrations, Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1885. 


The Volume, 1885, of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE is now ready, price Eight Shillings. 
The volume consists of 840 closely printed pages, 
Illustrated by about 500 Wood Engravings of various 
sizes. It contains @ complete novel, “A Family 
Affair,” by Hugh Conway, Author of “ Called Back,’® 
and also complete Stories and Essays by Bret 
Harte, the Author of “John Herring,” Archibald 
Forbes, J. Henry Shorthouse, and others, besides 
numerous interesting Miscellaneous Articles by the 
First Authors of the day. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, price 1s. contains: 
MRS. DYMOND. Chapters XXIV.—XXVI. By Mrs. Rircniz (Miss Thackeray). 
THE WINDWARD ISLANDS, 
THE QUESTION OF DRINK IN ENGLAND, 
THE BATHS OF CASCIANA IN JULY. 
LOCAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 
RURAL ROADS. 
THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY AT AMSTERDAM, 
INLAND DUTIES AND TAXA: ION, 


Profusely Iustrated, price Gd. ; by post, 84. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER 1885, contains: 


1 HE BIRTHDAY. Engraved by C, STRELLER, from the Picture by Mra, 
ALMA TaDEMA. (Frontispiece.) 
2. — AFFAIR (concluded). By Hucn Conway (Author of “Called 


HINA-MAKING AT STOKE-ON-TRENT. By Benwanp H. Becker. With 
Illustrations. 
4 THE DARK SHADOW (concluded). By ANpRie Horz. 


5 HREE ROUNDELS. Poems. By W. F. B. 
6. GREAT FEN. By H. Miter. With Illustrations by 


R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 
SIRENS THREE (concluded), By WALTER Crane. With Ulustrations. 
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CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1886. 


ALDIS Wricut, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 
JQHNSON’S LIVES of DRYDEN and POPE. 
With Introduction and Notes. By A. pn M.A. 
Extra fep. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 6d. (J ust published. 


CHSAR. —The GALLIC WAR. With Notes, 
in &e. Cc. E, M.A., Assistant-Master 
Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 


EIORACE. ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, 
and EPODES, With Introductions and Notes. 
WickHaM, M.A., Head-Mascer of 
Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 5a. 

XENOPHON.—CYROPZDIA. Books IV., V. 
metly Senior of Guurch, Oxford.” 
fep. . cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HOMER—ILIAD, Book I. (For Schools.) 
D. B, ous Monro, Author of ry 


EURIt RIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. (For Schools.) 
By C. 8. M.A., late Scholar of College, 
+ Editor of Helena,” “ Cebetis 


Oxf 
* Luciah’s vere &c. Extra fep. 
price 2s. 


EDGAR ‘QUINET. —LETTRES a sa MERE. 
Selected and Edited by GrorGE Sarntspury, Author of 
“A Primer of F Literature" xtra fep. 8vo. 

cloth, 23, (Just published. 

SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN; 
's Leben und Tod and Antwerpen. 

ited, with Notes, &e., ‘Kina Bucu- 


HEIM, 'Ph.D., Professor of German in "s 
London. Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


A Selected List of other Standard School Books suitable 
Jor Candidates will be sent post free on application, 


ETTLESHIP’S 
LECTURES” ESSAYS “SUBIE ECTS 
connected with LATIN LITE and 
SHIP. By Henry M.A., Professor of 
Latin in in tt University of Oxford. Grown 8vo. cloth, 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH with 
pores &e. B. Monae, and W. W. SKEaT, 
D. 1300. New “Edition, 

9s. (Just ‘published. 

Part II. A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393. 7s. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
from the “ Ploughmans Crede” to the “ S eardes 
Calendar" (A.D. 1394 to A.D. With 
lossarial Index. By Professor SkgaT, M.A. 


SHAKESPEARE asa DRAMATIC ARTIST: 
a Popular Illustration of the Princi of Scientific 
Criticism, By R. G. MOULTON, M.A. §vo. cloth, 

price 5s. (Just published. 


“THE ROMAN FORTS of the AUGUSTAN 
AGE.—VIRGIL. SELLAR, M.A. New 
tion, crown 8vo. 

‘THE ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 
By the Same. New Edition, Enlarged, 14s. 


MATHEMATICS & SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTS of PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By Cremona, For. Memb. R. 8. Lond., Professor 
Mathematics in the University of ‘Trans 

LeupEspory, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 

Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. (Just published. 
ELECTROSTATICS, Being Vol. I. of the 

er 

Bri College, Cambridge, and 8. 1H. 
‘ellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Demy 

(Just published. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAG- 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE = ELEC. 

A TREATISE on STATICS. By G. M. Mincuty, 
M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics, R.I.E. College, 
Vol. I. The COPL AR 

CES. vO. 98. (Vol. IZ. in the press. 

UNIPLANAR KINEMATICS of 
FLUIDS. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 

CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. “Ry _ 


Phil.Doc., F.RS., Uni 
London. ea” ww Edition, with Solutions. Extra 


price 

EXERCISES i in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
ve. 5... A. G, 


Revised, crown 
MADAM, M.A. 
covers, 4s, 


. ‘TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY, Morphological and 


siological. By Dr. JuLIus Sacus. Second Editic 
Fellow Lecturer of Christ by 8. H. vines. 
Royal 8vo. half-morocco, 31 College, Cambridge. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the VEGE- 
of the PULANEROGAMS and 
RNS. B: A. Dg Bary, Translated and Anno- 

by Bowen D. H. Scorr, 


LATIN. 
Extra fep. 8vo. cloth. 
AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, 
By J. B. ALLEN, M.A. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
A FIRST LATIN BXESCISE-BOOK. By 
the Same. Fourth Edition, 2s 
A SECOND LA LATIN EX ERCISE-BOOK. By 
ame. 3s. 6d. 
RUDIMENTA LATINA. By the Same. 2s, 


REDDENDA MINORA; or, Easy P, 
Latin and Gooch, Be Translation, Geen 
of Lower Forms. By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A, Is. 6d. 
ANGLICE REDDENDA ; or, Easy Extracts, 
Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. By the Same. 
Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. 
others. Selected by 


FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns, 
M.A. Third Edition, 2s 
EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
With Introduction, Notes, and Passages of 
Graduated Difficulty for “Transition into Latin. By 
a. A., LL.D., Proiessor of Humanity, 
d Edition, 4s. 6d. 
The COMM ENTARIES (for Schools). 
With Notes and Maps. By C. E. Moperty, M.A. 
Part II. Civil War, 33. 6d. 
The Civil War. Book I. Second Edition, 2s. 
CICERO. Interesting and Descriptive Passages. 
With Notes. By H. WAL¥ForpD, M.A. In Three Parts, 
Third Edition, 4s. 6d. Separately, each 1s. 6d. 
SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools). With 
Notes. By the late C. E. Paicnarp, M.A., and 
E. K. BERNARD, M.A. Second Edition, 3s. 
SELECT ORATIONS (for Schools). With 
wo By J. R. Krxa, M.A, Edition, 


PRO { CLUENTIO. With Notes, &c. ar 
W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.. 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CORBELIUS BEPUS. With Hotes, By Oscar 


Second Edition, 
LIVY. (for Schools). “With Notes 
M.A. In Three Parts, 
With Notes, &c. By A. R. 


3s. 6d. 
OVID. Mielections for the Use of Schools. With 
. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. 
Rawsay, M.A. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 
SUBJECT FOR THE LONDON MATRICULATION, 


OVID’S TRISTIA. Book I. With Notes, &c, 
Py 8. G G. Owes, B.A., Assistant-Lecturer in Greek and 
the Owens Goileze, Open 
Exhibitioner of Balliol Coil., Oxford. 
PLAUTUS.—The TRINUMMUS, Vith Notes, 
Freeman, M.A., and A. M.A., 
tant-Masters in Westminster School. 
PLIN' Y. Selected Letters (for Schools). wi 
the late C. M.A., and 
SALLUST.—BELLUM CATILINARIUM 
With Notes, &c. By W. W. 


Caprs, M.A. 
CATULLI “VERONENSIS CARMINA SE- 
[PCT A, jum recognitionem Rosixson E..is, 


With Notes, &e. By T. L. 
2 vols. 
Text may be hi 
A MANUAL of ATIVE “PHILO- 
LOGY. Third Edition, Roviesd and Corrected. By the 
same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A COMMENTARY ‘on CATULLUS, By 
son ELLIS, 


ORATORE. With Notes, fe. By 


Book I. Book 
select Letters. With Notes, &c. 
ALBERT WaTSON, M.A. Third Edition, 18s. 
Livy. Book I. Historical al Examiasticn, 
LEY, M.A. Second Edition, 6s. 
PERSIUS. ines SAT LRES. With a ‘Translation 


TACITUS— The ANNALS. Edit Intro- 


m the the 
p. SvO. 


FRAGMENTS and. of EARLY 
LATIN. By J. WorpswortTs, M.A. 18s. 


DICTIONARIES. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
Bests. By W. W. Skxat, Second "Editiony so. 
CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH By some! Editor. 


Second lished. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH aes. With a Preface on the Prin- 
ciples of French E yenenety, By A. BRacueT. Trans- 
lated by G. W. Kir , D.D. Third Edition, crown 


Irregular and Defective: 
Edition crown 8vo. Buf 

A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on Andrews’s 
in Laie by ‘CHARLTON 
T. 18, Ph.D., and CHaRLes SHORT, LL.D. 4dto. 


“supersede all its rivals for comman use. 
Prof. J. EB. Maron. 


GREEK. 
Extra {cp. 8vo. cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 4s. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER, » Ser the 


use of Beginness in that language. Seventh 
price ls. 


THE ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUA-. 


Abridged by H. W. CHANDLER, 


GRADUATED GREEK READERS. 
— FIRST. W. G. Rusuprooxe, M.L. 


Second Edi 
SrCOND. A.M. M.A. 3s 6d. 
— FIFTH. Part I. Selections from Greek 
fete and With Notes, &c. By 


AESCHYLUS —PROMETHEUS BOUND 
Notes,&c. By A. O. Paickarp, 
AGAMEMNON. With Notes, &c. By A. 

Stpewick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, 3s. 
CHOEPHOROI. With ‘Notes, &c. By the 
samme Editor. 3s. 
By W. W. MERRY, M.A. 

HERODOTUS.— SELECTIONS from. With 
Notes‘an da Map. 2s. 6d. 

ts. 

HOMER ODYSSEY {For Sch ols.) Books I— 
XII. Twent, Thousand, 4s. 6d. 

Books X XX Vv. Second Edition, 5s. 

Book 1s. 6d. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. (For Schools.) Books I.— 
XIL.. With an Introduction, a brief Grammar, 
and Notes. By D. B. Monro. M.A 
Books VI. "and XXL. With Notes, &e. By 

HERBERT HaiLsTone, M.A. 
PLATO. — Selections from Di LOGUES 
of the Apology and Crito), With 
otes, &e. Purves, M.A., and a Preface by 
B. Regius Professor of Greek, Uxfurd. 


SOPHOCLES. In Single Pleys, With] With Notes, 
By L. CAMPBELL, M.A., Apsort, M.A. 


Oedipus T Tyrannus, Philoctetes, Trachiniae. 


1 A 
DIPUS REX. Dindort's. Text, With 
the present Bishop of St. Davip's. 


H. KYNASTO: 
XENOPHON SELECTIONS. (Ror Schools, 
ant Maps. By J. 8. B 


3s. 6d. 
EASY. ‘SELECTIONS (for 


are 3s. 6d. 


8. JERRAM, M.A. 
XENOPHON.CANABASIS. Book II. With 


Map, 2s. 
CEBES.—TABULA. With Notes, &c. 2s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENLA, (For Schools.) 
HEL &c. For Upper and 


LUCIAN. HISTORIA. (For Schools.) 
Second Edition, 


w. Merry, M.A., and 


A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIO 


B. Monro, M. 
A MANUAL of GREER HISTURICAL IN- 
SCRIPTIONS. By E. Hicks, M.A.. formerly Feliow 
and mn of Corpus Christi College, Oxtord, Demy 


HISTORY. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
$9 in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SELECT" CHART ERS and other {LLUSTRA- 
ONS of HIs- 
Times to the Reign of 


ORY n 
Edward I. Edited by the Same. Fourth Edition, own 


8s. 6d. 

A “HISTORY of ENGLAND, principally in 
the Seventeenth Century. By LEOPOLD voy Ramus. 
Translated under the superinte: of G. 
D.D., and C. W. M.A. 


3s. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN CON- 
of EEGLAED. At M.A., 
Second Edition, e 


A of the ‘NORMAN CONQUEST or of 


price 
THE REIGN of WILLIAM RUFUS and the 
of HENRYI By the Same. 2 vols, Svo. 


A MANUAL of HISTORY. By 


sa, domy 
ry, Oxford. 

A MHISTORY ot GREECE. “ite CON- 
QUEST by the ROMANS to the PRESENT TIME, 
B.C. 146 to a.D. 1864. 


A HISTORY. "of “TRANCE. numerous 
W. D.D. 


Edition) to the year 1453; Vol. II., 

453-1634 ; Vo!. III., from 1624- 

her INVADERS, AD. 876-476. 
By ODGKIN niv sreity College, London. 
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